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Sloane’s is literally a Treasure-House of 


WeeOVING GIFTS - 


a VERY single item of merchandise in our establishment is appropriate for a 
aiape, Wedding Gift, for the sole mission of this institution is to contribute to the 
=} comfort, the convenience, and the luxury of home. Nor are the little 


hires a a. adapted to the varying sentiments of family and friendship. 





Witness, on this page, a cozy ensemble suggesting acceptable wedding gifts—none of 
them expensive, all of them appropriate. For in asking you to buy your wedding 
presents at Sloane’s, we are not seeking to influence the amount you spend, but to have 
you spend it wisely, by making a gift to the Bride which will perpetuate the giver’s 


sentiment. 





en Wa). “SLOANE 
FIFTH AVE & 47h ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/1! STREET 
NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 
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Sains place a small quantity of this 
delightful burning powder in a burner 
and apply a match. It will immediately 
ignite and diffuse a dreamy fragrance 
most pleasing to the senses. When burned 
in reception hall, its perfume will pervade 




















the upper rooms, purifying the air by ab- of 
sorbing all odors. In the boudoir, its 
soothing perfume is said to induce restful Fe 
sleep, and when burned near clothes closet % 









or press, will impart a most pleasing odor 
to all clothing, draperies, etc. 






The dreamy, soothing fragrance of Vantine’s 
Temple Incense brings to mind the subtle, lan- 
guorous sweetness of tropical gardens and of 
blossom-laden breezes blown from palm-fringed 
islands set in turquoise seas. 

Sold by the best shops everywhere, in sets 
consisting of artistic burner and package of in- 
cense, at $1.50, or separately in unique packages 
at 75c, $1.50 and $3.00. Burners, 75c and up. 
Should your dealer not have it, write us, send- 
ing his name and we shall see that you are 
supplied. 


“‘Acquaintance Packet”, containing a generous 
sample, mailed postpaid upon request. Address 





































Dept. F 
A. A.Vantine &Co., Inc. 
2 436-438 Fifth Ave. 
nlite New York 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 





A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


WOMEN’S FROCKS FASHIONED of ORGANDIE 





21—FROCK OF DOTTED 
SWISS with white organ- 
die collar, cuffs, and 
pockets trimmed with 
Irish crochet and net. In 
blue, lavender or pink 
with white 


dots 29.50 


23—WHITE ORGANDIE is 
the material of the collar, 
vest and flutings which 
trim this frock of flower- 
ed organdie. In white, 


pink or 49.50 


lavender 


25—CROSS BAR ORGAN- 
DIE FROCK trimmed with 
Irish picot ed%ing,. White 
organdie collar and cuffs. 
In orchid, Copenhagen 
blue, rose, 


sreen or navy 39.50 


The Superlative Cotton Fabric 





The Summer time frocks illus- 
trated here are merely a sup- 
Bestion of the collection which 
has been assembled in the 


WOMEN’S GOWN SHOP. 


HATS illustrated, from own shops. Prices upon application. 
























































If Arrow Collars were not the best that you 


were offered at ~ price you are asked to 























| pay, then most assuredly they would not be 
what they a aie e most popular collars made. 
eR Cluett, Peabody ©Co, Inc, Makers 
AT 
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The Tennis Club 
Tuxedo Park 
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Pleasure at the steering wheel 


The driver of an Owen Magnetic sits at ease ease and riding comfort. Long trips are pos- 
at the steering wheel, controlling a thousand sible without weariness. The pleasure of 





speeds with the touch of a finger. The un- touring never wanes. 





fettered freedom of motion is supremely The Owen Magnetic offers the choice of 
exhilarating. Mechanics are utterly forgotten five extremelv elegant bodies — Limousine, 
—your hands never leave the steering wheel. Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports 


PPP LPP PP PPP LPP PP PP PPE PKB DP PP PPP PPP PPD PD PD PT 


I Passengers share equally in this driving Phaeton. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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S the furniture and interiors of the great 
designers of each century have re- 
flected the social life of the time, so today 
the informal but luxurious home often 
seems to démand such spacious desks and 
deep seated chairs as these, which are 
harmonious with the architectural setting 
inspired by an early eighteenth century 
country house. 






















ae 


It is no less in the facilities for creating 
hand-made adaptations which make the 
home of today truly livable than in the re- 
sources of the vast Hampton collection of 
carefully chosen antiques and worthy repro- 
ductions, that the Hlampton Decorators are 
equipped to carry out complete interiors 
which not only harmonize with their archi- 
tectural backgrounds but with the social life 
of today. 





























PampeonShops 


18 Gast 50 Street V7 
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on your vacation, include at least one sct of Krementz Correct 
Evening Jewelry in your outfit. Krementz Jewelry is known for its 
worth and enduring quality. . It is the product of good work and 
good will. It is correct in design and not to be surpassed in materials. 
Know it by the name Krementz stamped on the back of every 
Krementz piece to identify it and to protect you. For when you see 
that mark, you may know that you need ask no questions as to its 
quality. You are guarded by the literal guarantee 


“If this article proves unsatisfactory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or we will replace it free.” 


Sold by good dealers everywhere 
Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 


Vemen 


14 KT. ROLLED GOLD PLATE 


























Ane a = Mother of Pearl Correct 
y . . Evening Jewelry 














Rims of non-tarnish- 
ing white metal. 





Studs and vest but- 
tons fitted with bod- 
kin-clutch back— 


goes in like a needle, 
holds like an anchor. (*) G) 
89 K 





2KS 











Collar Buttons ae 1 = 
25c each 704 KP, 4vest 705K P Se SS, 3 studs, , 188 K 4 vest 
buttons, $3.50 $Studs,$2.00 $1.50 buttons, $3.00 688 K E, $2.50, pair 
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For Particular Dressers 


Feather-Weight Quality Fabrics 
Pricstleys Priestley s 
MOHAIR AERPORI: 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 





The Standard Summer Suiling The Aristocrat of Tropical Worsteds 


Summer comfort depends on the kind of clothes a 
man wears—They must be cool, porous, feather- 
weight, shape-retaining and smartly tailored. 


Priestley’s MOHAIR and “AERPORE” answer all these requirements. 




















THIS LABFT. ShWEI ” THIS J ARFI, SFUFD 

—— ae ae 2277. . 
; ° ~ ¢ i Ss 4 
; ° ' ° s eS 4 
-. Prtesllegys | |: -Pyeetey2,./ } 
|: Gravenelte Pm) if 
> “ . Ca¢.+' 
i Gnoltst Mohair “a | Perpore ot 
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Every Suit bears the Priestley LABEL. It identifies the 
fabric —guarantees its genuineness. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING CLOTHIERS AND MERCHANT TAILORS 


BPrivstley (6 


MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK LONDON BRADFORD 
a 
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DEXTER 


A Smart Shape 


‘Especially Created 
for Early Summer 
~Wear 





Lion Collars 


Oldest Brand in America 
United Shirt and Collar Co. Also makers of 
Lion Shirts Troy, N.Y,U.S.A. 
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ANY men buy their under- 

wear blindly, without giv- 
ing much thought to the matter. 
Wiser men take time to make 
comparisons, to learn which union 
suits give the greatest comfort 
and the best service. 


We believe Lastlong Union 
Suits are made of the best feather- 
weight flat-knit cotton fabric pro- 











duced in the U.S.A. 


Note the features of Lastlong Union 
Suits—see the suits at your dealers—wear 
them and you'll quickly discover why so 
many men wear Lastlong Union Suits. 


Write for Booklet 
and Samples 


If your dealer cannot supply you advise 
us. We will send you on request our 
booklet “Buy With Knowledge” and 
sample of Lastlong featherweight fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Company 
349 Broadway Dept. V New York 


for /ASTLONG 


TRADE MARK 








Note These 


Lastlong Features 


Absorbent 


The knitted soft fabric absorbs per- 
spiration, eliminates that clammy feel- 
ing, lets in air, keeps body dry and 
cool. 


Feather-weight 


Made of the finest quality durable 
yarns that give satisfactory wear. A 
size 40 athletic style weighs only 6 ozs. 


Flat-Knit 


The knitting process makes the fabric 
flat and not in ribs or similar pat- 
terns. Knitted fabric gives. 


Loose-fitting 


Roomy all over, cut and shaped for 
comfort, doesn’t “cling” in warm 
weather. 


V-Shaped Belt 


A patented elastic V-shaped belt in 
the back of each suit that gives easily 
when you bend over, affording com- 
fort at the crotch when needed. 


Styles 


Made in three-quarter-length leg with 
shert sleeves; athletic knee length 
with no sleeves; short sleeve, knee 
length and ankle length with long 
sleeves; boys’ athletic. 


Price 


Popular priced—yet they rival in 


quality many expensive, imported 
union suits. 








Union Suits 


Sac 


For 
Men __FEATHER-WEIGHT - - FLAT-KNIT Boys 
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Dobbs Straws 


Dobbs Hats are correct in style 
materials and workmanship ~ 
CIhe models for Summer, 1920, 
combine the distinctive charac- 
ter of upper Fifth Avenue and 
the sturdy wearing quality of 
the English type. 


Dobbs €° Co 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 


NEW YORK 
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Gxclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities 
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million tires 


at kind of tires 


F the average motorist could 
spend an hour or two in a 
vulcanizing shop—watch the 
tires coming in for repair with all 
their weaknesses showing—talk 
to the shop manager away from 
the cheers of the tire salesmen— 


He would see what comes of 
thinking too much in terms of 
“concessions” and “allowances.” 


* ¥ ¥ 


Concessions and allowances are 
what the irresponsible tire dealer 
lives on. 


He finds it easier to convince 
a man that he will make good 
on a tire if it goes bad than to 
convince him that it won’t go 


bad. 








Here is a car that has run too close to the 
curb, Rubbing up against curbs will grind the 
rubber off the side of a tire, finally exposing 
the fabric to the action of sand and water. 


A great many tires would last longer if their 
owners were only a li‘tle more carcful not to 











Z scrape against curbs in stopping and starting. 








What practical motorists are 
looking for today is good tires 
—not tires that may have to be 
made good. 

And they are going more and 
more to the dealer whose busi- 
ness is based on quality instead of 
on chance. 


The United States Rubber 
Company stands back of that 
kind of a dealer with all the 
tremendous resources at its 
command. 

It has staked a larger invest- 
ment on quality than any other 
rubber organization. Its first 


VANITY FAIR 


for 1920 


are they 







thought has always been of the 
tire user — putting his problem 
before the problem of markets, 


Every important advance in 
tire manufacture has come from 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—the first straight-side auto- 
mobile tire, the first pneumatic 
truck tire, the grainless rubber 
solid truck tire, for instance. 


The U.S. guarantee is for the /ife 
of the tire, and not for a limited 


mileage. 
3 3 * 


Nearly every man pays for 
U. S. Tire quality, but he doesn’t 
always get it. If he did the 
country wouldn’t need forty 
million tires this year. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
factories 








The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 








Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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CERTIFY that this is an actual photo. 
graph, taken upon the stage of the New 
York Hippodrome, of my five-ton elephant, 
Jennie,standing onan empty Taylor Trunk. 
This Jennie did without injury to the trunk, 


Poth er 


_ Trainer of the 
Hippodrome Elephants 








ENNIE, five-ton prima 

donna of the Hippodrome 

elephants, stood on an empty 
Taylor Trunk. 

Nothing happened—the trunk did 
not buckle, crack or break. The only 
mark on the trunk resulting from the 
test is a trade-mark. For the manu- 
facturer said: 

“‘What better insignia ot strength 
and endurance can we find than the 
picture of Jennie— ten thousand pounds 
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Write us for the name of the nearest 
Taylor Dealer, and we will send you our 
interesting and valuable Trunk Book—-tel!s 
you all about packing and using trunks. 


of elephant—standing on a Taylor 
Trunk? The trunk an elephant can’t 
> 
crush,a baggagesmashercan twreck !°? 
x ok * 
B= this trial by elephant is nothing 


new to the Taylor Trunks. For 


many years, one of the leading circuses, 
whose space is precious, has used them 
for transporting wardrobes—and then 
put them in the ring for elephants to 
do their tricks on. 

Over ninety percent of theatrical 
folks—people who live in trunks—see 






By courtesy of 
Mr. Charles Dillingham of 
the New York Hippodrome 


to it that their costly wardrobes travel 
in Taylor Wardrobe Trunks. 

They know a locked Taylor Trunk is 
safe as a safe; proof alike against the 
furtive skill of the cracksman and the 
maddest frenzy of the baggage smasher, 
yet endowed with a lightness that 
laughs at excess baggage tariffs and 
a real distinction in appearance. 

* * 
Fpl OR Trunk is not only bag- 
gage insurance, it is luggage 
luxury. 


% 
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Cc. A. TAYLOR TRUNK WORKS, Ine. 

CHICAGO, ILL. re 
In New York at 212 West 44th St. ORRtor 
In Chicago at 30 East Randolph Street 
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The New Series 
MARMON 34 


Theexceptional accuracy of 
manufacture which distin- 
guishes the new Marmon 34 
gives more than remarkable 
smoothness of operation, 
though that is the result 
which is immediately no- 
ticeable. It means also un- 
usual endurance and assur- 
ance of long life. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS 
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engineering 
—4@ two-year advance 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A ( se most interesting news in 1920 motoring is Duplex 
Engineering. This scientific principle has dominated 


20th century invention. The steel rail, the telegraph, the 
I-beam, all owe their present form to it. Now Duplex 
Engineering is applied, for the first time, to automobile con- 
struction, in Saxon. Every unit of the motor, every factor 
in the chassis, even Saxon beauty, is Duplex. The prob- 
lems of carbon and low-grade fuels have been happily 
solved. Saxon'’s two-fold power, comfort and economy 
reveal a car at least two years ahead of present standards. 























OOKING BACK upon the many 
pretty little gallantries of the Old 
South it is a pleasure for the few 
survivors of those days to realize that 
one of the most charming of the 
cherished customs has returned, that of 
bestowing Sweets to the Sweet at 


commencement time. 


ATLANTA 







































CPower and Riding ase 


HE Standard Eight’s story is simple. The engineers 
of the Standard Steel Car Company had pertected 








the steel construction of the world’s railroad rolling 
stock. With this experience they believed that they 
could buiid an automobile of power which would be 
a light car and yet would give full riding comfort. 





They went ahead and did it. 


The Standard Eight’s powerful motor, throttled 
or full junged, will mect the demands of any situation 
—whether on the open road or in city trafic. The 
car’s balance gives riding comfort. Its light weight is 
appreciated in figuring operating costs and upkeep. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Aur:motive Department Pittsburgh, Ps. 
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“What mileage do you get out of those tires ?” 
“Mileage ? You don’t reckon the life of a Kelly-Springfield by miles—you reckon it by years.” 


Advertisement 
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) PRESENTING 
) ONE OF THE NEWER 
“ KEISER TWILL BATS 
a FOR SPRING & SPORTS WEAR 
; FEATURING 
) SMALL, CLOSELY SET 
) DESIGNS 

IN FIRM, FLEXIBLE 
‘ WEAVES 
) —~—-CREATED BY 
" AND CONFINED TO 
‘ KEISER 
) OFFERED BY THE 
‘ SHOPS OF DISCRIMINATION 
) 
; CRAVATS - 
“ BEARING 
A THIS OCTAGON 
‘ TRADE MARK 
ARE 

J GUARANTEED 
“4 "NEW YORK - 
) (Wholesale Only) 
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LANGDON 32:3. Just as you go to a certain 
Avery becoming tailor for your clothes, and 
and comfortable to a certain shoemaker for 

- shoes, Just so will you find 
it advisable to be “collar- 


tailored by IDE. 


The wide choice of styles 
is there —— and there are 


: rtant 
COLLAR 2aeenrP== 


Geo. P. Ide & Co. Inc, Troy, N. Y. 


Also makers of IDE SHIRTS ~ “They Fit” | 
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STYLE PERMANENCY MUST BE A MAJOR FACTOR IN A CAR 
THAT SERVES FOR YEARS. TIME WILL BRING YOU THE 
KEENEST APPRECIATION OF HUDSON’S STABILITY OF DESIGN 
AND UNMATCHED MECHANICAL ENDURANCE. 


THERE ARE A VARIETY OF DISTINCTIVE BODY DESIGNS FROM 
WHICH TO CHOOSE. AND ALL HAVE THE SUPER-SIX CHASSIS, 
WHICH OFFICIAL RECORDS PROVE, HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
IN PERFORMANCE. 
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SERIES 20 BIG-SIX 

















MARTNESS in appearance, 
beauty of design and luxurious si 
appointments give to the BIG-SIX : 
that distinction which establishes it 
as an aristocrat of motordom. It i 
appeals to those who love fineness, 
abundant power and exclusiveness 
in a motor car. 


































60-H. P. detachable-head motor; 
intermediate transmission; 126- 
inch wheelbase, insuring ample 
room for seven adults. x 














All Studebaker cars are equipped with =i 
Cord Tires—another Studebaker precedent, 


“This is a Studebaker = 
\\ Te un 3] ne eS 7 | r 
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N the Roamer models for 
1920 your desire for finer 
beauty and distinction in a 
motor car has found its full- 
est expression. Here is rare 
subtlety of line and color, 
with a fund of power equal 
to any test confronted. 
The privilege of selecting fin- 
ish, color, appointments and 
upholstery, granted to each 
purchaser, imparts further 
distinction and individuality. 


The Roamer brochure for 


1920 will be sent upon your 
request. 


Barley Motor Car Company 
1920 Reed Street Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A limited number of Duesenberg- 
motored Roamers are now available 
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Crane Service places within your reach, through fifty-seven branches and show- 
rooms, the most advanced ideas on heating and plumbing systems for buildings 
of all sizes and descriptions—ideas which are easily applied with Crane equip- 
ment obtained through the plumbing and heating trade. 


Crane Showrooms enable you to choose discriminatingly, with precise regard 
for individual requirements and tastes, and to benefit by the sixty-five years of 
progressive effort which the Crane Co. has devoted to the furnishing of heat- 
ing, plumbing and kindred equipment. 





eee Snteeet wiguiicant of We are manufacturers of valves, fittings and steam special- 

Cast Iron Reducing Base E!- ties, and distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 

bow, weighing 17,500 pounds 

BOSTON SAVANNAH THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE INDIANAPOLIS ABERDEEN 
SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA DETROIT GREAT FALLS 
BRIDGEPORT KNOXVILLE CHICAGO BILLINGS 

NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM ROCKFORD SPOKANE 
BROOKLYN MEMPHIS OSHKOSH SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA LITTLE ROCK e GRAND RAPIDS TACOMA 
NEWARK MUSKOGEE = lates DAVENPORT PORTLAND 
CAMDEN TULSA : ’ | DES MOINES POCATELLO 
WASHINGTON WIGHITA mer PITTINeS “San TARY FIXTURES _sioux< OGDEN 
WASHINGTON WICHITA - - SIOUX CITY DEN 

ALBANY ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 
BUFFALO TERRE HAUTE 23 WEST 441% ST. AND 22 WEST 45% ST..NEW YORK CITY DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER CINCINNATI TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED FARGO WATERTOWN 


BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES * WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT Ls a 
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Through! For a month! With tickets bought, baggage checked, reser- 
vations made—hasn’t he a right to make a little noise about it? Who 
wouldn’t slam his desk on estimates and contracts, when there’s a month’s 
vacation ahead in the 


Pacific Northwest 


Maybe he’ll disappear into the mountains back of Klamath, jingling a spur 
at the end of a pack train. Or he may shove off in a canoe before daylight 
for some big battle scenes with the trout around Lake Pend Oreille. <3 
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He may cruise through the big timber or climb a mountain a day or motor 
down the Columbia River Highway. He may not shave for weeks—spats = 
will look funny to him when he goes home, but—there’s no doubt about 
his vacation. It will be a success. He got all the routes and rates—the 
names of hotels and guides and railroads from the 


CT 
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SeEegee@#igeseteeeq@w@w®geageegegqggee@mggege@tigse&:s ~ ‘ ° 
, : . ; in Vanity Fair Travel Bureau makes no charge 
vera aos muses tee aoe ca — s for its services. Wherever you’re planning to go, 
a ee ee ee ee i if you'll write, or sign and mail the coupon, you'll 
I want to find a camp I want to visit I want to find a hotel = g receive accurate information on your vacation ques- 
Mai sd Pacific Northwes = J New Y ; ° ° ° 5 ° 
"In the Adirondacks -“Ganedian Hockies ‘lAuante Ciy og tion. You'll get it quickly and cheerfully—it will be 
‘Blue Ridge Mountains "California ia" k usable and authoritative—and it will cost you nothing. 
PRONE wos cSce nb ecn een scesexnde cece ss DDE chen cack paessheieeeneeesakaes B 
City... 2... eee ee eee ee ence eee ee tees State .......000s eee e seen eee VE 6-200 By nnvmmmnmnsieu ni 



















».. ‘A‘B-A’ CHEQUES 
GO 

_ ROUND 

* THE WORLD 


i) 


Awe Hotels, stores, and 
transportation companies 


f al everywnere now n 
( Sh aSsSsa (Oy ?* ie oe. . = 
Atlantic City's Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 


~~ 





Those who use them are independent of banking hours, 


TLANTIC CITY, the playground of the East Coast, free from the annoyance of money exchange and protected 
but a few hours’ ride from Washington, Philadel- from loss or theft. Your countersignature, written in the 
phia, and New York—America’s social rendezvous ° ° ° 

offers you the unexcelled hospitality of the Ambassador Gichout _of the aconpter, automatically identifies —_— 
Hotel. ithout it the cheques are valueless. 

Here service that anticipates your wishes, cuisine beyond your ° ° "i : 
expectations, charming appointments which add to your recrea- In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Conveniently 
tion, spacious sun decks that give a broad view of the blue carried ina small, compact wallet. Issued by the American 


Atlantic and the Boardwalk, have been pre- 
pared for your comfort. 


Bankers Association composed of 20,000 leading American 
When you come to Atlantic City stop at Banks and Trust Companies. 
the Ambassador. 


The hotels which make up the Ambassador 
Hotels System are not surpassed in elegance 


Satake ss 99 gm nag 

and d li zhtful service de luxe by any oth ; GE e ® ankers h 

hotel in the world. si tein’ r A B bankers (CC eques 
The Ambassador Hotels System: For further particulars write 
Pega 9 ae Barbara; Ambassador, New etd Alexan- " 
dria and Ambassador, Los Angeles; Ambassador, Atlantic City. [ 
New York offices, 11 West 46th Street. Telephone Bryant 1491. BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Write for Booklet. New York City 


MR 
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N the cliffs of old French Quebec, on the site where the Comte de’ 

Frontenac built his Chateau St. Louis in the name of his King, is one 
of the most individual and beautiful hotels of the world—the Chateau 
Frontenac. Like a king’s castle, impressive, dominating, it stands dis- 
pensing a royal hospitality, a friendly ease and welcome. 


Below flows the St. Lawrence. The Laurentian Mountains stretch to the 
horizon. An old-world atmosphere surrounds it, as in Normandy, with a 
glamour of history and romance. Old battlefields, shrines, and places of 
natural beauty are near by—St. Anne de Beaupre, the Lourdes of America, 
Montmorency Falls, the Plains of Abraham; while, beneath its windows, 
along Dufferin Terrace, Quebec’s promenade, passes its international life. 


To the tourist, Chateau Frontenac is the magnet star of the north. 
Fine roads through most interesting country lead to Quebec through 
the White Mountains, and by the way of Albany. Jn Spring these 
highways, over mountains, through forests, by lakes, are a glory of 
new greens and blossoms. There are always companionable, cosmo- 
politan people at the Frontenac—music, dancing, life and color. Its 
cuisine is of Paris, London and New York. It has the perfect, 
luxurious appointments, the comforts and the individual service of 
a Canadian Pacific Hotel. 


Visit Canada NOW. Plan to stop at the Chateau 
Frontenac. You will stay a week—two—three. 
Spring and early Summer are mild and enchant- 
ing—the ideal seasons for golf and motoring. 


For full particulars and reservation, address 


we 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 
1231 Broadway, New York 140 S. Clark St., Chicago 
or Montreal, Canada 
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American Express Tours 


Conducted Tours Sailing June 5, 19, 26; July 3, 17, and later dates, to the 


EUR “sap” 
OPE principal Cities of Europe. 
JAPAN. From San Francisco June 26, visiting Japan, Korea, North China and 
CHINA Manchuria. 

AROUND Six Tours Sailing Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec., visiting the principal Cities 
THE WORLD of the World. 

Including—Inside Passage, Lake Atlin, White Pass, the Yukon to Dawson, 
ALASKA June 26, July 17, 24. 
SAGUENAY _ Five Summer Cruises—Down the St. Lawrence to the Saguenay. 

Write for details. 

NATIONAL Tours of the “Incomparable Circle” from June to September. 
PARKS Write for dates 


of carrying Travel Funds. 


AMERICAN 


65 Broadway 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES: American Express Travelers Cheques issued 
in Pounds, French Francs or Dollars offer the most valuable method 


EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


New York 



































HOTEL VENDOME | * 
} Commonwealth Rve. Boston, 


at Dartmouth Street 


= Appeals io the discriminating. 


Offers a privacy and dignity 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
It claims the distinction of 
being Boston’ daylighted hotel: 
it is open onall four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms. 
quietly but elegantly furnish. 
ed, give at once a feeling of 
welcome to arriving guests 
They will always find the 
hotel cool and delightful 

uring the summer months, 
Close to the exclusive shop- 

ing district. 

wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


Hiya EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR | 
j)")) FRANKLIN K.PIERCE, ASSOCIATE MANAGER | 
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i | Opposite Pennsylvania 
_|\) Terminal. New York 


©\} HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
A GOOD PLACE TO PE 


The several restaurants of the Pennsylvania are 
=a |}. unlike each other in everything but excellence. At 
one time or another you’ll probably use them all. 
1 The most beautiful and luxurious of them— 
and a perfect setting for any meal—is the Main 
Dining Room. But if you want to dance, or to 
watch the dancing, at tea, dinner or supper, you 
will choose the big Grill Room, When your prin- 




















cipal concern—besides, of course, a good meal— 
is fast service and little ceremony, the Men’s Cafe 
will be just right. And for the man on his way 
to train or subway, with only time for a hurried 
lunch, there’s the Lunch Room—which meets 
such emergencies quite satisfactorily. 











GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Under New Management 
Catering to a discriminating clientele 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, 
Riding, Dancing 
Cottages for rent. Booklet sent on 
request. 


New York Office 


Hotel San Rafael 
65-69 West 45th St., near 5th Ave. 
J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 























Skyland Inn and Cottages 


Skyland, Virginia 
4,000 feet above the Sea on Summit 
of Old Stony Man Mountain 
Virginia’s Celebrated Mountain 
Resort 


As celebrated in the East as Eaton 
Ranch in the West 


A Special Feature of Skyland is 
the Livery Stable of Saddle Horses 
and 100 Miles of Riding Trails. 


Wonderful view—Nothing like it east 
of Rocky Mountains—Bungalows for 
two, for Brides and Grooms. 
Tables supplied from our own farm. 
rchestra, dancing, tennis, swim- 
ming pool. One night trip from New 
Ne 100 miles from Washington, 


May 1st to November Ist 
Send for booklet of 80 pages. 500 References 


G. FREEMAN POLLOCK, Proprietor 
Skyland, Page County, Va. 
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Se prestige of the Waldorf- 
Astoria has gained in lustre 
with each succeeding year. It 
is the first choice of those who 
recognize distinction of service and 
surroundings of the utmost elegance. 


Che Waldort~ sforia 
Fifth Avenue 93° and 54” Streets, New York, 
L.M.Boomer .- - +» President 
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€Trianon 


formerly Canfields’ 


The Restaurant 
de Luxe 
of America 


PHONE -MURRAY HILL 6400 


East 44" Street 
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The ARINE ROOF 
HOTEL BOSSERT 











Opens Its Fifth Successful Season 
SATURDAY, MAY the 2ath, 1920 














Are you tired of the sameness of four restaurant walls? 

Does the noise and closeness annoy you? 

How would you like to spend an evening on the most unique 
roof in America; the harbor, its shipping, the amazing sky-line 
of New York—all clearly visible; yet with complete protection 
from bad weather? 

You can dine and dance in the open air on the Marine Roof. 
An excellent cuisine, prompt service, and good music are all to 
be found in this interesting outdoor restaurant. 

Would you try it? Then take the Subway to Borough Hall, or if you are 
motoring from New York City cross Manhattan Bridge, take the first turn to 
the right to Hicks Street, than south on Hicks Street to the Hotel. 



















MONTAGUE, HICKS and REMSEN Streets 




















"34th Street —New York - 
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$i "White Buckskin. White Washable 
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n with lack or Brown Xid 


°. 
Trimming. lso all Brown Kirdskirn 


Delivery Prepaid anywhere in the United States — 
on, sale in our 


ae Uso 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Newark Stores 
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There’s no two 
ways about it! 











No better cigarette can : 
be made than Camels! ‘ 


ET the idea at once that Camels and their re- 

freshing flavor are unlike any cigarette you 
ever smoked—that’s why men call Camels a ciga- 
rette revelation. 


You should know why Camels are so unusual, 
so delightful, so satisfying. First, quality—second, 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos,and you’ll certainly prefer Camels 
blend to either kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


Camels blend makes possible that wonderful 
mellow mildness you hear so much about—yet all 
the desirable body is there to any smoker’s absolute 
satisfaction! And, no matter how generously you 
smoke, Camels never tire your taste! 


How you'll appreciate, too, Camels freedom 
from any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor—a cigarette revelation 
all by itself! 


Compare Camels puff-by-puff with any cigarette 
in the world at any price! At once you'll know 
why Camels popularity steadily increases! 


Same 


CIGARETTES 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed pack- 
ages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 ciga- 
rettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly 
recommend this cartou forthe home or office supply or when 
you travel, 
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TRADE MARK 
REG, U.S. PAT. OF FL 


So popular it is widely 
imitated;so good it cant 
be duplicated. 

The Kum.apart name on the 
flange distinguishes the 


leader from its followers. 


Widely Varied Patterns 
At Jewelers & Haberdasher.s 
Up to Six Dollars the Pair 


But be sure the buttons you buy are stamped Kumapart 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
the or State of” 


Mttlebore 


Massachusetts 


| FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 42" STREET 


GMAPANT - 


THE ORIGINAL SEPARABLE BUTTON FOR SOFT CUFFS 
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Unique and interest- 


BY APPOINTM ENT ing specimen. Made 


Et 
ANTIQUE 
GONGLISH 
STLV HIR> 


Important Collection 


(Kappin & Webb 


Iit4 
2 Queen Victoria St. EC4. 172 Regent St. W.I. 158-162 Oxford St. W.I. 
Montreal: 353 Catherine St. West Paris: 1 Rue de la Paix 
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HM. QUE tN “ALEXANDR/ 


‘ee LADIES 


VISITING EUROPE 


Redfern extends a cordial invitation 
tovtew paradesof the latest creations in 





AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING GOWNS 





MILLINERY 


\y LINGERIE 








AND FURS 


: LONDON 
x! NEW BOND ST 
Ps CONDUIT ST LIMITED 


PARIS INS 

242 Rue de Rivoli CTR 
NICE Eee 
MONTE CARLO 
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_ With the Victrola and Victor Records | 
you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece of music 
may be in itself a highly artistic achieve- 
ment, but not if super-imposed on the in- 
terpretation of a master. It then would be 
neither one thing nor the other. 


The Victrola is equipped with doors so 
that the volume of tone may be regulated 
to suit varying conditions. They are not 
intended to be used in imposing amateur 
‘interpretations’ upon those of the world’s 
greatest artists, for that would be to lose 
the very thing you seek—the finest known 
interpretations of music. 


— ieee 
Gp eee cress Siac anes 


TEMS 


x 
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A Victor Record of Caruso is Caruso 
himself—provided always that some less 
qualified person shall not tamper with 





5 : i Victrola XVI, $350 
a what the artist himself has done. Victrola XVII, electric, $415 ie 
c Mahogany or oak oe 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers a 


everywhere. New Victor Records on sale 
at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


aS ARINC As 
ct ape Bet 


SOR. 


wR 


VICTROLA 


REG.U S PAT OFF 


is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 





e * e 
ictor a In ac Ine O This trademark and the trademarked word 
& “Victrola” identify ‘all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, New Jersey Camden, N. J. 
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The Cloud Across the Honeymoon 


A Tale Which Shows That Love No Longer Uses Wings to Tour the Country 


ELLOW was 
the colour for 
breakfast: yel- 


low jonquils, half- 
globes of grape-fruit 
or oranges, omelets 
and pats of yellow 
butter ,— all broken 
by the morning light 
into a hundred frag- 
ments and _ scattered 
in streaks and gleams 
of yellow over the sil- 
ver and glass. 

“Breakfast,” Ann 
had said, ‘should be 
simple and __ lucid; 
dinner, elaborate and 
sophisticated. Break- 
fast is a Wordsworthian lyric; dinner, a 
piece of polyphonic prose.’’ A month before 
his marriage Richard had thought of break- 
fast as something which kept you from 
thinking about lunch before lunch-time. But 
Ann had changed all that. She had changed 
many things about Richard’s life. So, 
when on the seventh Thursday they had 
spent together, eight o’clock brought only 
wilted flowers and leaves, black prunes and 
liver-and-bacon, Richard felt something 
distinctly amiss. 

“Richard, dear,” Ann found a sudden 
interest in her plate and avoided her hus- 
band’s eye, ‘you haven’t forgotten about 
Saturday, have you?” 

“Forgotten what?” 

“We are going to Newport—the trials 
between the Resolute and Vanitie.” It was 
through no interest in yachting that Ann 
had planned this trip, but there are certain 
things that even a husband had best not 





know. ‘All the young married set are go- 
ing.” 
“Ves p”’ 


“Well, I was thinking about the car. 
Don’t you think it’s a little run down at the 
heels? Cars don’t have heels, do they, but 
you know what I mean.” 

Richard demurred. Ann did not quite 
hear what he said, but it sounded like ‘‘can- 
not afford the expense’’ and dry toast. 

“I’ve been planning it a long time, Rich- 
ard. It’s just the opportunity we need. I 
don’t care what necessities we have to give 
up, if we can only keep the luxuries.” 

All day Richard remembered that Ann’s 
goodbye kiss seemed absent-minded. And 
she usually kissed him so well. 


ATURDAY arrived. Ann stood on the 

front lawn and watched the Clarence 
Uptondykes disappear in a cloud of dust. 
She hated the Uptondykes. She especially 
hated them in that blue roadster. Why 
didn’t Richard come? And the car? Cin- 
derella arriving at the ball and finding the 
coach still looking like a pumpkin.  Per- 





“Two very bitter tears rolled from Ann’s eyes. 
But she knew they looked like disappointment, so she wept some more” 


wanted to. You try 
to browbeat me with 
the carburetor, you 
abuse me, you—” 
“But that isn’t all. 
I’ve sold the car.” 


Luckily for Ann, 
the lawn was_ nice 
and soft. Perhaps 


she considered that 
point before she sank 





haps she had better not go. And Richard 
—where was Richard? Ah, there he was— 

‘Ann, we can’t use the old car.” 

Two very bitter tears rolled from Ann’s 
eyes. They were tears of vexation. But 
she knew they looked like disappointment, 
so she wept some more. 

“C-c-an’t we go? Oh, Richard!” 

“The right rear mudguard is _ bent,” 
Richard ventured with a toug of malice. 

Ann had once spent two weeks in an au- 
tomobile school, training down to wear a 
very snappy Motor Corps uniform. She 
knew the right rear mudguard well. 

“Can’t you unbend it, or get a new 
one?” 

“No, I can’t. 
of carbon.” 

She had heard so much about carbon at 
the school. She wasn’t sure, but she thought 
carbon had the same effect in a car as wood 
alcohol in a cocktail. After all, the car 
didn’t look so badly. She really rather 
liked the old one-cylinder shay. It had an 
air of decayed gentility. She summoned 
her most resolute tone. 

“We'll put in a new engine. I'll help.” 

Richard was smiling. What unbearable 
creatures men were! 

“And there’s no heat in the radiator. 
stone cold.” 

This at least she understood. She had 
once lived in a New York apartment. 

“The car has simply gone to pieces— 
like a successful candidate’s platform after 
the election. ‘The carburetor only holds a 
half pint of gasoline, the water runs all 
around inside the water-jackets, the spark 
jumps all the way across the spark-gap, the 
lights get dim every time the batteries run 
down, the steering wheel turns every which 
way. In fact, the whole car is gone.” 

What was the use of all these technical 
nothings? The crowd was beginning to 
gather for luncheon. They would talk 
about her. ‘The Uptondykes were on their 
way. And she and Richaid— 

“T don’t care. You could fix it up if you 


Besides, the engine’s full 


It’s 





They were tears of vexation. 


helplessly at Rich- 
ard’s feet. As it was, 
she waited to be 


transplanted to the 
porch and had all the 
luxurious aids for 
fainting ladies ap- 
plied before she open- 
ed her eyes. Then it was anger that opened 
them. Richard smiled encouragingly. 

“Come on,” he said, ‘the car is here 
now.” 

Ann scrambled to her feet. 

“What car?” 

“Wait and see. 


DRAWING BY FISH 


It is all your fault.” 


ALF an hour later, leaning back against 

the cord cushions, Ann watched the 
trees blend and blue as the car whipped 
along the Connecticut roads. She had laid 
her head on Richard’s. 

“Richard, dear, the new car is wonder- 
ful,” she began, “how was it my fault?” 

“Well, as you know, I had no intention 
of buying a new car. My convictions were 
as firm as the Grand Central Station. But 
you undermined them. I must compli- 
ment you on your method. It was very 
subtle. 

“Then it was my talk at breakfast.” 

“No, that had nothing to do with it. I 
have a habit of reading, between the time 
you are supposed to be ready and the time 
vou are ready. I once knew a man who 
read twice through the Encyclopedia 
Britannica while waiting for his wife to 
come downstairs. It’s very improving. 
I recommend it highly. 

“Last night before dinner I picked up a 
magazine. In it I came across the picture 
of a car—the newest thing in body design— 
built for speed like a greyhound. I felt 
something crumble in the foundations of 
my convictions. I shut my eyes and thought 
about the income tax, the high cost of straw 
hats, next season’s price of theatre tickets. 
It was no good. I opened my eyes and 
looked at the picture again. I read the text. 
I found it was painted a subtle shade of 
blue. My resolutions were knocked into a 
cocked hat. I couldn’t resist it. This 
morning I bought it. Don’t you think it’s 
the raciest, prettiest—” 

“Yes, but how was it my fault?” 

“T found it in your copy of Vanity Fair.” 


J. P. B. 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


John Drew—and the White Hope of the Drama 


OHN DREW DEVEREAUX, the prodigy on Mr. Drew’s lap, draws his Drew is the son of the elder John Drew and Louise Lane Drew, both actors 
descent from the most remarkable theatrical family in America. He is of. distinction. Mr. Drew is the uncle of the Barrymores, Ethel, John and 
the son of John Devereaux (now playing in “The Famous Mrs. Fair’) and Lionel. Neither of the Barrymore brothers have children, so it would seem 
Louise Drew Devereaux, the actress, and the only child of Mr. Drew. John that it may be left to this young man to carry on the family tradition. 
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The First and the Second 


A Complicated Problem in Amorous Values 


longer. I had begun to love the Second, 

and the First continued to love me. An 
old story? Ah, yes. But destined, this time, 
to come to an extraordinary conclusion. 

I’ve forgotten why I-fell in love with the 
First. Was it the deep blackness of her 
eyes? Her gentleness? Or was it because she 
loved me? 

She wasn’t pretty. She wasn’t graceful. 
But she smiled when I smiled, wept when I 
wept; my presence exalted her, my absence 
plunged her into despair. Of course I made 
love to her. Why not? I was her Universe. 
She cared nothing for her own happiness so 
long as I was content. A few kisses, a few 
letters,.a few promises sufficed—she was mine. 

Of course I tired of her! Her love was 
overwhelming; it suffocated mine. She ad- 
mired my philosophy, prostrated herself before 
my ideals, venerated my sophistries, believed 
my lies. Horrible! Humiliating! I am above 
all an individualist. I cannot share my life. 
The First was a slave, an idolator—she soon 
became an intolerable intruder. 

For more than a year she loved me with a 
consuming and devastating passion. When I 
could bear it no longer. I wrote..her a short 
letter, telling her that I had ceased to care for 
her and begging her not to write to me again 
or to attempt to revive an affection which no 
longer existed. 

“Now,” I thought, triumphantly, “she will 
be furious. She will weep a little, regret a 
little. And in the end, thank God, she will 
hate me.” 

But the First was not so easily discouraged. 
She was willing to accept the fact that I had 
ceased to love her; my coldness in no way 
affected her passion for me. She continued to 
send me long, ardent letters in which every 
word we had ever spoken together was, repeated 
with the most pathetic exactitude. She had 
forgotten nothing. My kisses. My silences. 
My fits of ill-temper. My spasmodic and 
fragmentary love-making. Every day she as- 
sured me that she loved me more than ever, 
that she had never loved anyone but me, that 
she would love me always, that her love was 
eternal and everlasting. . I tried to stop 
this flood of epistolatory affection by returning 
her letters unopened. 

She reforwarded them by parcel-post and 
thereafter used picture post-cards. She sent 
me pathetic bunches of wilted wild-flowers, 
snap-shots of herself and locks of hair. I never 


| HAD loved the First, and loved her no 


By A STUDENT OF WOMEN 


went out that I did not encounter her. She 
would follow me for blocks, wiping her eyes 
with a sodden handkerchief. I was afraid to 
go to the theatre for fear of finding her just 
behind me, fixing her melancholy gaze upon 
the back of my head and ruffling my hair with 
her gusty sighs. 

It was impossible to kill this obstinate, this 
abominable affection. I made up my mind to 
endure it with as much patience and dignity as 
possible. And then, as luck would have it, I 
met the Second! 





HE was a magnificent creature—sane, sim- 

ple, affectionate, quick to love, to hate and 
to laugh. A feminine creature, complex ‘only 
in her femininity. I like things that are as 
they should be—dogs that bite, bread made of 
wheat, women who are not intellectual. I 
loved the Second because she -was a woman 
and because, being the instinctive enemy of 
the male sex, she had absolutely no feeling 
for me. She liked me—but then she liked a 
dozen others equally well. She laughed with 
me and at me, but I could not quicken the 
beating of her heart or make her serene eyes 
flutter down before mine. I tried all the 
primitive methods of seduction—love letters, 
handclasps, whisperings, flowers, serenades, 
chocolates . . Useless! She was as tran- 
quil as a summer moon. . . . 

Yet I did not abandon the hope of seeing 
her weep with her head on my shoulder— 
man’s final victory over woman. While. the 
First continued .to pursue me I continued to 
pursue the Second.” And a most extraordinary 
thing occurred. Happening one day to write 
to the Second, I copied word for word a letter 
I had received from the First. The First 
possessed a remarkable sentimental technique 
—such an amorous vocabulary as I never had 
the time or patience to acquire. Words poured 
from her pen—ardent words, burning words, 
unavoidable words. It was easier to make: use 
of them than to invent a love-letter of my own. 

The next day I hurried to see the Second. 
She confessed that my letter had touched her 
to the heart, and when I left it seemed to me 
that her hand lingered in my clasp. Could it 
be that the ardent phrases written to me by the 
First had opened the difficult way to the 
Second’s heart? 


F; just happened that I had kept several 
hundred of the First’s letters. Every dav 
I copied one or two of them—choosing a word 


here, a sentence there, and making of the whole 
a sort of passionate anthology, a love-letter 
par excellence. The Second was enchanted. 
She no longer avoided me, but watched from 
her window for my coming. And often, when 
I sat by her side, her hand would creep into 
mine, willingly, gratefully, with generosity and 
tenderness. 

Whenever the First sent me flowers I took 
them immediately to the Second. I even gave 
her a little ring which the First had given me. 
Treachery? Perhaps. But remember, I no 
longer loved the First. She belonged to the 
past . The Second, with. a tremulous 
smile, slipped the ring over her finger, raised 
it to her lips and meeting my eyes with a look 
of profound ecstasy, yielded. herself to my 
arms. A moment later I had the satisfaction 
of kissing away her tears. Her head rested 
against my shoulder at last. . 

From that day my real happiness began. 
Long hours spent in silence, heart to heart. 
Long kisses, mad. promises, and laughter. 

The First continued to send me her in- 
terminable letters; I learned them by heart and 
recited them to the Second, who never guessed, 
of course, that my love-making was not original. 

So for many months this singular transmis- 
sion of thoughts went on. I noticed that when- 
ever the First passed me on the street and 
stared after me with unhappy eyes, the Second 
seemed more in love with me than ever. But 
if the First failed to write me, the Second 
grew cold. Incredible, but true. . What 
would happen if the First ceased to love me 
altogether ? 

I have never known how it was that she 
discovered my love for the Second—gossip, 
presentiment, betrayal? I had been most dis- 
creet. But she found out my infatuation and 
wrote me a letter full of rage, reproach and 
despair. 

“My martyrdom is over,” she said. “My 
madness is at an end. I love you no longer.” 

Six months earlier I would have howled 
with joy. But now— 


WENT at once to the Second and with 

fear in my heart clasped and kissed her. 
She was cold, unresponsive. I whispered a 
thousand sweet things. She was silent. I 
wept. She shivered and said nothing. 

Several days passed. The First no longer 
wrote impassioned postal cards, and the Second 
grew colder and colder. I sent flowers, books, 
candy, telegrams. (Continued on page 126) 
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ELFIN FINN 


This very young actress has a very con- 
siderable part in Eugene O’Neill’s success- 
ful play “Beyond the Horizon.” She is 
one of the most admirably trained stage 
children seen on Broadway in years 
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BETTY MURRAY 


A charming actress in Tarking- 
ton’s play “Clarence,” which 
has been accepted as one of 
the season’s finest comedies. 
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GEORGE ARLISS 


Is now on tour in Booth Tarkington’s new 
play ‘“‘Poldekin,” the story of a Russian 
immigrant and his atttempt to en- 
ter into the spirit of American life. This 
is Mr. Tarkington’s first serious play 
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MARTHA HEDMAN 


Has returned to New York 
after a successful tour in “For- 
bidden” and is now appearing 
in “The Hole in the Wall,” a 
play devoted entirely to spirits, 
crooks—and Miss Hedman 


HILDA MOORE 


Starring opposite William Gil- 
lette in Sir James Barrie’s 
“Dear Brutus,” which has 
been duplicating its New 
York success in other cities 
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The Season-End Productions 


With Special Reference to The Florodora Sextettes of 1900, 1920, and 1940 


the drama where the part is greater 

than the whole. Five minutes’ superb 
acting in the middle of the second act of a 
comedy will not turn a poor piece into a suc- 
cess, but there must have been dozens of mu- 
sical plays which have made fortunes instead 
of deficits purely owing to a single song-hit. 
The classic instance is the ancient Dorothy, 
back in the seventies or eighties, which was 
at death’s door when “You’re Queen of My 
Heart Tonight” was interpolated, after which 
it ran for decades. Florodora, lavishly re- 
vived at the Century, was a success from its 
opening night, but would it have been without 
the Sextette? It seems unlikely. The score of 
Florodora is bright, and seemed brighter twenty 
years ago, but it could hardly have carried the 
worst book Jimmy Davis ever wrote if it had 
not been for the terrific smash of the sextette 
at the exact point in the second act where a big 
number was needed. I saw Florodora at the 
Lyric Theatre in London in 1899, and I saw 
it again at the Century last week, and I have 
not revised my original opinion one iota—or, 
putting it another way, one scintilla, or jot. 
How Davis, who, as he showed in Sergeant 
Brue and The Girl from Kay’s, was the clev- 
erest of all musical comedy librettists, came to 
write such a bad book, is a mystery. Did even 
he know what it was all about? I doubt it. 
Florodora is the sextette, and the Sextette is 
Florodora, and it is good enough to be worth 
the trouble of reviving every twenty years, in- 
definitely. It is the only musical comedy mel- 
ody that is pure magic. It has the quality of 
eternal youth. It has—well, what I mean to 
say is, it’s darned hot stuff, and I shall be glad 
to buy a seat, if I can’t edge in on my face, 
when it comes round again in 1940. 


The Truth About the Sextette 


{ ween has been so much confusion about 
the personnel of the sextette that for good- 
ness sake let’s get it right this time. Clip this 
out and pin it over your shaving-mirror and 
you won’t have to spend all your time fifteen 
years from now writing to the papers about it. 
The 1920 sextette consists of Madelene Rich- 
ers, Marcella Swanson, Beatrice Swanson, 
Dorothy Leeds, Fay Evelyn, Muriel Lodge, 
and Dama Sykes. Miss Richers graduated at 
the Washington Irving High School and is a 
member of the Art Students’ League, where she 
swings a wicked brush when not sextetting. 
Marcella Swanson comes from Worcester, the 
North High School of which city points to her 
with pride. You'll never guess what Beatrice 
Swanson used to do. What? I'll tell you. 
She was one of the models for Phoebe Snow, 
who used to go to Buffalo, a pleasing sight all 
dressed in white, upon the Road of Anthra- 
cite. Absolutely! She is eighteen, and Mar- 
cella’s sister. 

Dorothy Leeds comes from New Haven. 
Like Fay Evelyn, who was born at Oxford in 
England, she was once in a movie of mine, a 
fact which, I foresee, is going to make me a 
shocking bore round about 1935, when we are 
all gathered round the club fire-place exchang- 
ing reminiscences. Muriel Lodge is Canadian. 
The faculty of the Villa Maria Seminary in 


Mitre are comedy is the only branch of 
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DRAWING bY HELEN DUNCAN JAMESON 


The Muse of Tragedy Looking on in 
Apprehension at the Encroachments of 
the Spiritualistic Drama 


Montreal are having a brass plate let into the 
front door to commemorate the fact that Miss 
Lodge ran away from there to go on the stage. 
It is the headquarters of the Montreal “I-Re- 
member-Her-When” society. Dama Sykes 
was born in Chicago, but raised in Kansas. 
Blonde. Was in Watch Your Step. Now, if 
there is anything else you want to know, write 
and ask. It is one’s duty to the public to get 
this sextette business absolutely clear from the 
start. 

Apart from the sextette, the honors of the 
Florodora revival go principally to Eleanor 
Painter and the Shuberts. The latter do not 
appear in the piece, but they have given it a 
gorgeous production, especially in the second 
scene of the second act. John T. Murray plays 
Gilfain excellently, and makes a big hit with 
his Phrenology song. A lyric to many artists 
is just a meal. Mr. Murray pronounces his 
words instead of swallowing them. 


Three Showers Brings a Dark Evening 


NNA WHEATON, one of the two best 
soubrettes in modern musical comedy, has 
chosen a terrible piece in which to make her 
first appearance since Oh, Boy. I fear that, in 
spite of all her energy and artistry, there is 
no hope for Three Showers, a dull little play 
by William Cary Duncan, with music by 
Creamer and Layton. Miss Wheaton’s name 
may enable it to do something on the road, but 
for Broadway it is impossible. I do not know 
why the atmosphere of the South should seem 
so stuffy on the stage, but it always does. If I 
had a son who contemplated writing musical 
comedy, I should say to him “Rupert (or 
Cecil), whatever you do, don’t set your action 
in Ole Virginny, or I’ll bean you with a brick.” 
There is a colored quartette in Three Showers 
to whom I can only repeat the words of one 
of their own songs: ‘You may be the world 
to your mothers, but you’re a pain in the neck 
to me.” On the other hand, Edna Morn, as 
the sister of the heroine, is very good, and 
ought to be in a better piece. 
Musical comedy is gradually coming to di- 
vide itself into pieces which are produced by 


Edward Royce and those which are not. The 
former class have an indefinable polish which 
the latter never seem able to achieve. It was 
just the same in London a dozen years ago. 
There were successes at other theatres besides 
the Gaiety, but the Royce touch was just as 
noticeable as it is in New York today. It will 
be interesting to see what Royce, whose work 
over here has hitherto been on the more inti- 
mate style, will do with the 1920 Follies, which 
he is going to put on. Probably he will make 
just as good a job of it as he did of Irene at 
the beginning of the season and of Lassie, the 
musicalized version of Kitty McKay, just pro- 
duced. Lassie is not likely to be another Irene, 
but it is a pleasant, attractive trifle, quaint and 
dainty, with an excellent score by Hugo Felix. 
The low-browed may find it a little short of 
comedy, but many will consider that, as was 
the case with Maytime, which—atmospherically 
—it resembles, its charm makes up for this. 
And it has the greatest asset any musical piece 
can have, the dancing of Dorothy Dickson and 
Carl Hyson, who have never been better. Tessa 
Kosta and Molly Pearson are both admirable. 

At the New Amsterdam, opening on the 
same night as Florodora and Three Showers, 
Ed Wynn appeared with his Carnival and, as 
he did last year with Sometime, showed himself 
capable of carrying an entire evening’s enter- 
tainmerit on his own shoulders. Lillian Fitz- 
gerald contributed a number of good things to 
the performance, but for all practical purposes 
Wynn is the whole show. To those who, like 
myself, get elephantiasis in the hands and feet 
and can do nothing but gargle when called 
upon to utter three words in public, an exhi- 
bition like Ed Wynn’s is the greatest of 
miracles. Personality is an amazing thing. 
Just why it is that Wynn is funnier than any- 
body else it is difficult to say, but he undoubt- 
edly is. 


The Spiritualist Drama 


WO melodramas have come as a change 

from the flood of musical comedy, The 
Hole in the Wall at the Punch and Judy and 
The Ouija Board at the Bijou. In genre, if 
you know what I mean, the two pieces are very 
much alike, and there was a stirring race be- 
tween them to reach Broadway first. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the winner of the race seems likely 
to lose the subsequent contest, for there is no 
doubt that The Ouija Board, which got to 
New York three days later than its rival, is 
the better play. Among a number of ingenious 
ideas, Crane Wilbur, the author, has hit on a 
capital scheme for taking the sting out of the 
family phonograph. You know how it is with 
the phonograph. You put on the Dardanella 
record till you feel you can’t bear another repe- 
tition of it. Then your wife’s sister comes to 
stay, discovers the Dardanella record, and 
gives it a new lease of life. And after that, 
people drop in for the evening and ask if you 
have Dardanella, as they would like to hear it 
again. Well, Crane Wilbur’s solution of this 
tense situation is to keep a pistol concealed in 
the phonograph, and the last note of the record 
fires it and puts you out of your misery. There 
is a lot to be said for this, and it should be- 
come popular in the home. 
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This is one of the most surprising of 
W. T. Benda’s masks. It represents an 


Indian deity, and is decorated with highly 
flamboyant colors 


The Moorish Girl: In this head by Mr. Benda, Margaret 
Severn, the youthful and distinguished New York dancer, 
has danced her way to three separate successes 


The Growing Vogue for Masks of Character 


N the last issue of this magazine we were privileged to show a few of 
the elaborate and beautifully coloured masks made, as a pastime, by Mr. 
W. T. Benda, the illustrator and artist. 
from his remarkable collection, all of them the work of his hands. 
the theatrical managers, dancers, and producers of reviews, have been trying 
out the masks in a variety of stage entertainments. 
wholly surprising. 


Here are a few more specimens 


The results have been 
The Greeks and the Japanese were, of course, well 


The Goddess of 
Beauty, a mask 
worn by Gilda 
Varesi (who 
lately took Mr. 
John _ Barry- 
more’s place in 
“The Jest”) in 
a play written 
specially toshow 
the value of 
masks in acting 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
MAURICE GOLOBERG 
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A new type of Pierrot mask, showing him 
in a more sinister mood than usual. This 
was recently worn by Austin Strong in a 


Peasant Girl: 


notable stage pantomime 


Very elaborately constructed and deco- 


rated, the whole headpiece weighing a little over a pound, 
and beautifully coloured with the greatest skill 


aware of the value of masks in their stage productions, but, before Mr. 
Benda took to his hobby, we have never in America had an opportunity 0 
seeing actors perform in masks which are really the creations of an artist. 
Lately, The whole experiment has been not only novel but extremely satisfactory, 
both artistically and practically. We predict that during the next theatrical 
season Mr. Benda’s masterpieces in this genre will be conspicuously featured 
in some novel dramatic production or other on Broadway. 
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How to Succeed in Society 
Be Rich, if you Can, but, if you Can’t be Rich, Cultivate the Rich and Moneyed Look 


have money; it is another thing to look as 
if you had money. 

Of the two states, the latter is the most to be 
desired. Yes, the appearance of wealth is 
more wonderful than the treasure itself, the 
shadow more to be sought for than the reality. 
Why? .. . I will tell you. 

Riches are transitory; the appearance of 
riches is permanent. We all may be rich, rela- 
tively, for an hour, day, or week. But, Lord, 
how the money rolls out! We are soon back 
on the old basis, trying to borrow enough 
money to pay income taxes! But the appear- 
ance, the semblance of solvency, ah, there is the 
key which, if we possess it, will unlock the 
doors to happiness. And, if we but know the 
trick, we may possess that key indefinitely. 

Let me pause to explain that by “having 
money” I do not mean that superficial aura 
which emanates, in Newport or on Fifth Ave- 
nue, from a well-filled purse, a wallet fat with 
bills or a change pocket clinking with fresh- 
minted silver. These are no small things, I 
grant, and the external impression one may 
create by their means is a very gratifying 
glory. But, as this kind of temporary treasure 
slowly filters through one’s fingers, the very 
menials seem to know of its disappearance. 

“Farewell,” they seem to say, as they bow 
you out of the club grill, or banquet-chamber, 
“Come again, when you are a little more flush.” 

Ah, no! All that is not what I call “having 
money.” 


[' is one thing, in fashionable society, to 


The Wealthy Manner 


| ged here is a strange thing: Even actual pos- 
session of great riches does not necessarily 
create, in our best society, the impression I am 
alluding to. A man may be rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice and yet be scorned and dis- 
regarded by all the inner circles of fashion. I 
have seen oil-magnates, button-barons, promi- 
nent profiteers in all walks of life standing si- 
lent and discouraged at some afternoon tea 
arena, unable, by wink or word, to gain a 
glance from anybody present, simply because 
they could not for the life of them succeed in 
looking as if they had money. 

No,—the effect I have in mind, and which 
is so desirable at dances, dinners and 
soirées, is a very different thing; an aura more 
subtle and more difficult to acquire. It is 
simply the ability to surround one’s self— 
whether rich or not—with an atmosphere of 
permanent, solid solvency, before which all so- 
cial barriers crumble. It is. the creation of 
that atmosphere with which my Aunt Emma 
endows certain people when she says, in speak- 
ing about a fashionable wedding, birth or 
funeral: 

“Ah, yes . . . The Whipples; they have 
money, I believe.” You know instinctively, 
when Aunt Emma speaks that way, that the 
Whipples not only have money now, but that 
they have always had money, and that they al- 
ways will have money until the end of the 
chapter. You seem to see the Whipple family, 
mM your mind’s eye, completely surrounded by 
mountains of ancestral money. 

Now, of course, we can’t all be like that, but 
we can at least look and act like the Whipples, 


By VANITY FAIR’S ETIQUETTE EDITOR 


or the Van Durghens, or the De Peysters, if we 
will only put our niinds to it, and observe a 
few simple rules. We can actually, even 
though poor to the point of hunger, make the 
world bow down before us and murmur: 

“My word,—that man must be rich!” if we 
will follow the instructions which, for the 
benefit of those who like to count as red spots 
in the social background, I here present for the 
first time on any stage. 

For the sake of clarity, I have divided our 
smart social life into four subdivisions, which 
I call, Vocational, Educational, Alimentary 
and Recreational. 

By Vocational activities I mean all of one’s 





Wilfred 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Wilfred dotes on every Art; 

Likes to take them all apart; 

Knows just how a landscape’s made; 
So much sun to so much shade, 
And, in an orchestral wail, 

Spots the diatonic scale. 

He, in fact, all Art dissects 
And—when it is wrong—corrects. 


“Strange,” I often think, “that he 
Should so uncreative be.” 

Yet I really blame him not, 

For he gives us all he’s got. 
Wilfred gambols, bless his heart, 
On the heights of others’ art, 
Scaling each aesthetic slope 

Like a Dilettantelope. 











relations with trade or business. These may 
be dismissed with a single remark. Never refer 
to your business, if you are so unfortunate as 
to require one, except in the most light-hearted 
and debonair fashion. You may even be flip- 
pant. An ultra-rich person never engages in 
business without this attitude. If, for instance, 
he plays at architecture, he says gaily to his pet 
client: “Well, Peter, old boy, your house is 
coming along famously. The walls are up 
now, but I expect they’ll fall down when we 
get the roof on!” and Peter grins and likes it, 
and says, “What a joker Tom is!” 

This is a sure way of making one’s business 
not only eminently respectable, but actually 
smart; and you would be surprised at the clien- 
téle which it attracts. 


How to Seem Wealthy, Though Educated 


HE second, or Educational group of activi- 
ties might be most succinctly expressed in 
the form of a Don’t. Don’t have any educa- 
tion, or, if you have a little, you must carefully 
avoid showing it. 
Nothing so convicts an individual of poverty, 
in the mind of our better social sets, as a dis- 
play of knowledge. Conversely, the hall-mark 


of financial independence is an abysmal igno- 
rance about everything. It is, of course, quite 
necessary and proper to appear at the opera, at 
literary or musical functions, but care should 
be taken that one is not confused with the 
zealots who sponsor these functions, and who 
are usually deadly people. I was delighted to 
observe the splendid technique in this regard 
of young Beverly Farringthorpe, who was re- 
cently led by his doting mother to the reception 
given for Sir Oliver Lodge. 

“What was it all about, Bevo?” I asked, 
as he yawned into the club. 

“Blessed if I know,” he answered, “but I 
think it was the League of Nations; that’s 
what he’s been fighting, you know.” 

Of course the dear nut had given me a Henry 
Cabot for my Oliver, but why should he worry ? 
As I thought it over afterward, I realized that 
it would have shocked me considerably to have 
Bevo give me an intelligent answer. He would 
have seemed somehow to have lost caste. 


Eating and the Technique of Rudeness 


wee third or Alimentary division, which 
deals with eating in all forms, is one of great 
importance, for this is a form of exercise which 
occupies a large place in the lives of the social 
class which we are considering. Here again 
the key-note should be one of laissez-faive. 

The generally-held belief that either lavish- 
ness or fastidiousness in diet increases with an 
individual’s purchasing-power is entirely er- 
roneous. It is pathetic to watch an ostentatious 
nouveau, order an exquisite meal under the im- 
pression that he is doing the proper thing, and 
then to see one of the real headliners in society 
drop wearily into a place in a restaurant— 
which, of course, he never thinks of reserving— 
with a languid, ‘Luncheon, Louis—not too 
much,” accompanied by a waving gesture which 
consigns all menus into the limbo of the banal. 
A rather neat effect may be gained by ordering 
something which is not on the card, just as at 
private dinners it is always good form to de- 
mand some particularly inconvenient form of 
drinkable. These little practices, small as they 
may seem, stamp the man of affluence indelibly. 

The last subdivision, the Recreational, is 
naturally the greatest and most important 
of all, and cannot be adequately dealt with in 
a short treatise. It may be summed up, how- 
ever, in the one phrase “Avoid courtesy,” which 
I will illustrate by one or two examples. 

Nothing, for instance, could have more per- 
fectly conveyed to me an impression of the 
vast wealth of the Hammersly family than to 
see young Henry Hammersly enter the Ritz by 
pushing the revolving door in the wrong direc- 
tion. He completely floored two old ladies who 
were coming out, without even seeing them. 
Such aplomb as that is the very acme of con- 
duct becoming to a gentleman. 

Curiously enough, I ran across Henry’s 
débutante sister Louise that very afternoon, in 
one of the Fifth Avenue art galleries. She was 
with the young Van Cortlandt girl whose an- 
cestor bought Central Park from the Indians, 
and the gay pair were looking over the works 
of a Serbian sculptor, Slikovitch, by name. It 
was an extraordinary show; taken, by the 
crowd at large, with (Continued on page 114) 
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The Poets Who Bloom in the Spring 


The Popular New Pastime— the Matinée Poétique 


EW YORK and other American cities, have lately had a visiting 

procession of foreign poets. Robert Nichols, W. B. Yeats, Siegfried 
Sassoon, John Drinkwater and Lord Dunsany have come, given parlour 
poetry recitals, and gone, their laurels completely replenished. Here 
we have the latest arrival from English shores, Lonsdale Thornditch, 
the young poet, who finds compensation for the indifference of the 
British public by reciting his verse to the appreciative audiences of 
America. With the present rate of exchange, and everything, Mr. 
Thornditch feels very well compensated. He is here seen in the 


futuristic salon of Mrs. Updike Jones, reading from his still-unpub- 
lished volume, “Skeletons in Scarlet”. His poems are most effective 
when read aloud, as may be judged from observing the prostrate 
illuminati about him. We cannot see why this pretty custom of 
lending literati to other lands should not be taken up by America. 
Why not an “Ark” for New York’s drawing-room poets? A pil- 
grimage conducted by Vachel Lindsay, Bliss Carman, Amy Lowell 
and Charles Hanson Towne, might do much to redeem America’s 
literary debt and introduce England to the imported poetry recital. 
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Love: A Scientific Analysis 


A Scholarly Reductio Ad Absurdum of a Widely Disseminated Error 


The Author desires to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness for the valuable statistical assist- 
ance given him by Dr. Kudolph C. Ferguson, 
of the New York State Hospital for the Insane. 


ET us take a typical young man and a 
i. typical young woman who are typically 
in love and, employing them as speci- 
mens in laboratory research, essay for once 
and all to get to the bottom of the passion. 
The examples we are to study are average 
types. The story of their love is, in reality, 
the story of the love of all of us. 

Here, on the right, we have Mr. Beauchamp 
Kraus; and here, for example, on the left, 
Miss Bermuda Dampjofer—both presumably 
in their right minds and senses and yet deriv- 
ing an unparalleled ‘ecstasy from such in- 
scrutable procedures as treasuring, on the side 
of Monsieur Kraus, a pressed jonquil that 
erewhile embellished the Dampjofer bosom, 
and, on the side of Mlle. Dampjofer, a rhine- 
stone dingus, shaped like a pretzel that— 
erst clasped prominently upon the expansive 
Kraus—thoughtlessly betrayed to the world 
the closely guarded secret that the Kraus was 
a member of the mysterious Greek order of 
the Jersey City Dental College known as the 
Egyptian Graveyard Spooks. 

What is their ecstasy—and why? 

What is it that causes the young M. Kraus 
each day to put at least ten cents worth of 
vaseline on his hair; to go in for violet socks; 
to eschew the company of his quondam boon 
male camarados? 

And what is it that causes the Mlle. Damp- 
jofer to send the coupon and the fifteen cents 
in stamps for a liberal sample of the massage 
cream that will make her look exactly like 
Pauline Frederick—or that causes her to roll 
a wistful pupil to the moon? 

The professor who can solve the mystery is 
the professor who knows where trombone 
players practise. 

But let us not be baffled ere we start. Let 
us consider the various reasons possible for the 
Kraus-Dampjofer love ecstasy in logical se- 
quence. 





The Question of Beauty 


IRST then, is it reasonable that the M. 

Kraus is thus enchanted by the Mlle. Ber- 
muda Dampjofer because the Mlle. Bermuda 
Dampjofer is—let us for argument admit it— 
a pretty wench? No, it is not., And why is 
it not? Because, pleasant to the Kraus eye 
though the person of the Dampjofer is, the 
M. Kraus would be the first to admit that the 
person of the Dampjofer was, even so, of a 
vastly less beautiful aspect—by the standards 
of beauty pure and simple—than the perfect 
wax dummies one sees in the modistes’ win- 
dows on Fifth Avenue. But, ha, ha, the Kraus 
exclaims, this is droll, absurdo: the Bermuda 
Dampjofer is a creature of flesh and blood; 
the dummies mere wax and sawdust—there’s 
the difference. 

Again, therefore, let us consider. We now 
have the M. Kraus’ confession that it is not 
the unmatchable beauty of the Bermuda 
Dampjofer that ravishes him, but the fact that 
the Bermuda Dampjofer, unlike the surpass- 
ingly beautiful wax models, is alive. The 

. Kraus, we then take it, is in love with the 


By GEORGE NARET 


Bermuda Dampjofer not primarily because he 
is beguiled by her looks, but because she is a 
living organism. Here, of course, our inves- 
tigation takes an obviously simple turn. The 
M. Kraus is certainly not enamoured of the 
Bermuda Dampjofer merely because she is 
alive, for were this true he would be enamoured 
not of the Bermuda Dampjofer alone, but of a 
thousand and one equally alive young women: 
forsooth, with all living young women! Let 
us, accordingly, dismiss this prdmisse as ridicu- 
lous, and pursue another tack. 

If, as we have shown, the Kraus is actually 
not, as he would call it, “in love” (imbecilis 
stupendis) with the Bermuda Dampjofer be- 
cause of the Bermuda Dampjofer’s (1) un- 
surpassed beauty or (2) aliveness, is it not 
possible that he may be, as he would call it, 
“in love’) with the something above these, 
the something finer, the more noble, the more 
spiritual—to wit, with the Bermuda Damp- 
jofer soul (F. Marguéry). 

Possibly. Let us see. 

While the soul is ever more or less an in- 
tangible article, it may be possible fairly to 
analyze and sum up Mlle. Dampjofer’s espe- 
cial soul in terms of. its appraisal—not un- 
typical—by the M. Kraus. This Dampjofer 
especial soul consists, therefore (in the Kraus 
estimation, as in the estimation of every Kraus 
in love with every Dampjofer), of (1) a mys- 
terious far-away look in the Dampjofer eyes, 
(2) a kind and affectionate disposition on the 
part of the Dampjofer, and, finally, (3) a 
complete Dampjofer sympathy with M. 
Kraus’s likes and dislikes. Let us, accord- 
ingly, analyze in turn each of these Damp- 
jofer soul attributes. 


The Far-Away Loor 


IRST, the mysterious, far-away look in the 

Dampjofer eyes (ocularia melancholia). 
This mysterious, far-away look, far from be- 
ing peculiar to the Dampjofer, is, as the Kraus 
at héart knows, in reality the identical look 
that one notices in the eyes of every dog one 
meets with. Therefore, since the Kraus, even 
at the height of his most amorous delusions, 
would probably not think of leading a dog to 
the hymeneal altar, it must be clear to the 
Kraus that it is not this particular Damp- 
jofer soul attribute that intrigues him. 

Let us therefore consider the second, viz., 
the kind and affectionate disposition. If it 
were true that the Kraus was to be drawn into 
his present extraordinary condition of Mail- 
lard sendis® by this second attribute alone— 
i. e., by a kind and affectionate disposition— 
two conclusions would be plain. Primo, that 
since it is readily to be granted that the Damp- 
jofer has not a monopoly on the kind and af- 
fectionate dispositions of the world, the Kraus 
would succumb equally to any other kind and 
affectionate disposition. 

And, secundo, that since a kind and affec- 
tionate disposition is not confined to human 
beings, but is to be encountered also, and in 
great and very beautiful degree, among the 
lower animals—like the mysterious far-away 
look in the eyes, primarily, in dogs—it would 
follow, as in the instance of the Dampjofer 
soul attribute A, that the Kraus would here 
again, were the layman’s process of ratiocina- 


tion to be trusted, be likely to fall in love no 
more deeply with the Dampjofer than with 
Bruno, his pet dachshund. We come, then, 
to the Dampjofer soul attribute. C, viz.. 
the complete sympathy with M. Kraus’s 
likes and dislikes (Am. hokum). This we 
may promptly dismiss with the observation 
that this attribute, standing apart and alone, 
while it might conceivably bring a certain 
Kraus to marry a certain Dampjofer, would 
assuredly not, of and by itself, bring to a 
Kraus the melodious mood as of walking-on- 
air, the complete amorous enchantment, the 
present overwhelming romanticismus. And, 
since our investigation is concerned with these 
latter excitements, grouped together under the 
term known as Love, we may therefore dismiss 
the attribute C as immaterial and irrelevant"), 


The Category of Stratagems 


E turn now to the other Kraus-sensed vir- 
tues, customs and stratagems of the 
Dampjofer and to their possible relationship to 
the current Kraus ebullition (Thorli sendis). 
First, the Dampjofer trick of running the 
Dampjofer fingers through the Kraus hair, a 
manoeuvre highly agreeable to the Kraus. 

Admitting that this manoeuvre is productive 
of pleasure for the Kraus—but also remember- 
ing that it is essential that in our investigation 
we duly. and properly separate the manoeuvre 
from its chauffeuse, that we may determine ex- 
actly the reasons, if any, for the Kraus’s condi- 
tion—we must be brought to the conclusion 
that the Dampjofer manoeuvre is precisely 
akin to the manoeuvre enjoyed by the Kraus 
when Gus, the tonsorial professor, visits upon 
the Kraus head (Am. coce) the monthly sham- 
poo au Herpicide. Obviously, therefore, since 
the Kraus would think of Gus, the tonsorial 
professor, in terms no more personal than he 
would think of Bruno, the pet dachshund, we 
must grant that the fingers-through-the-hair 
phenomenon has nothing whatever to do with 
the Kraus efflorescence, and pass on to the 
hypothesis. 

The next hypothesis: the Dampjofer holding 
of hands. 

Here plainly enough, we have merely what 
the manicure girl does—has long done—to the 
Kraus when the Gus has finished with the 
Kraus head (Am. bean). And, a hand being 
merely a hand, and holding a hand being 
merely holding a hand“, the thing can obvi- 
ously be no novelty to the Kraus. It therefore 
cannot be the Dampjofer’s holding of hands 
that is responsible for the exceptional Kraus 
mania (presenti Tiffant). 

Terzo, the Dampjofer playing of the piano. 

This cannot be responsible, since, were piano 
playing the one thing which bestewed the 
Kraus, the Kraus would, if for no other reason 
than that it bestewed him the more satisfactori- 
ly, buy him a pianola—and remain a bachelor. 

Quarto, the in- (Continued on page 110) 


(1) See Professor Hugo Disback’s “Essay on the In- 
telligence of the Dachshund”, Pg. 812. 

(2) So named by Dr. P. P. Gambrinus, of Tusculum 
College. 

(3) See Prof. Dr. Alois Wabler, “Lectures on Epi- 
demic Encephalitis With Stupor,” Vol. IV, Lect. II, 

. 124. 
PE See Dr. Herman Rochambeau’s “Sensatory 
Science,” Chapter XXV, pg. 409, paragraph 14. 





Head of a Woman, in marble. Note the quasi- 
archaic quality of the modeling here and the 
complete absence of conventional sentimentality 
and artificiality in the manner of its presentation 


In this striking bronze—which is only twelve 

inches high—the sculptor has striven to invest 

the woman’s figure with a monumental rather 
than with a representative quality 


A portrait, by Ar- 
nold Genthe, of 
Gaston Lachaise, 
the young sculp- 
tor, who, though 
a Frenchman by 
birth, has worked 
at his sculpture 
for upwards of fif- 
teen years in New 
York and has late- 
ly become a citi- 
zen of the United 
States 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
OE WITT C. WARD 


INCE the first American exhibition 

of Gaston Lachaise’s work, two 
years have elapsed. The current ex- 
hibition of his sculpture at the Bour- 
geois Galleries has shown us that the 
sculptor has bridged many an artistic 
chasm since his first show. It is ob- 
viously unfair to select, in an artist’s 
work, one quality only for emphasis, 
especially in the case of a man like 
Lachaise, who is gifted with a dozen 
or more artistic attributes; but it 
would probably be fair to say of him 
that his most notable contribution to 
modern sculpture has been the radiat- 
ing power and force with which he 
has invested his female figures. These 
women, with their monumental forms, 
seem on first view to be merely dy- 
namic masses, but on closer study of 
them the figures more and more in- 
spire us with their power, their calm 
but eloquent dignity. One realizes, in 
studying Lachaise’s work that one is 
in the presence of a man who has 
something fundamental to say—some- 
thing wholly aside from the formulae 
of the average sculptor. 


VANITY FAIR 





A calm and noble portrait, with a kind of classic 
dignity completely free from romanticism, in 
which the sculptor has tried to present a girl’s head 
to us in the simplest and most direct possible way 


Woman: One of Gaston Lachaise’s finest bronze 

statues. The figure though monumental in 

scheme, is none the less distinguished by @ 
quality at once emotional and poetic 


The Sculpture of Gaston Lachaise 


Who is Striving, with Bronze and Stone, to Achieve a Monumental Quality in his Figure Compositions 
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Highbrows, Guttersnipes and ‘Tax-Payers 


The Results of the Divorce Between Learning and Talent in America 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 








all three of these are required 

.to make anything that can be 
called civilization; and it is not so 
much the existence of these elements 
as their harmonious mingling that 
brings art and poetry to birth. 

Tradition, genius and a paying 
public meet in any work of art. For 
whether an artist be a ballad-maker 
or a sculptor for the Parthenon he 
must have had some original gift for 
his business, he must have a training 
in the craft and he must be kept alive. 
by an appreciative public. The thing 
which comes out as a work of art is 
the result of three elements,—gift, 
craft and money; and before the work 
itself appears, these elements must 
have met somewhere in a studio or at 
a club or a tavern, and must have be- 
come fused in a few temperaments 
which the currents of life have jostled 
together. 

The Universities and Academies of 
any country are places where its tra- 
ditions and its learning are kept alive; 
they are the formal and disciplinary 
part of art. The fiedglings of new 
talent must have passed under the 
wings of tradition or they cannot per- 
form well. And it is obvious that the 
general public supports both the col- 
leges and the fledglings. The Tax- 
payer pays the piper, pipe he well 
or ill. 

I shall leave the Tax-payer in the 
background for a few moments, and 
speak of the two creative elements in 
art, the learned part and the personal 
part, calling each of them by the nick- 
name which it at times receives from 
the other in America; for it is a dread- 
ful fact that learning and natural 
talent in America have become sepa- 
rated and hostile to one another. They 
have hardly any points of social con- 
tact, and yet social contact is the only 
salvation for each of them. Social 
contact is the raison d’étre of both. 


[atte talent and wealth,— 


“Highbrow” 


THE word Highbrow was _ first 
hurled by a Guttersnipe at a plas- 
ter bust of John Milton, which stood 
in the sanctum of a High School. The 
word signifies intellect divorced from 
social intercourse, and calls up in our 
minds the image of a scarecrow. The 
word is used by the illiterate to vilify 
education; and it stuck to our college pro- 
fessors. It hit a rift in our social structure. 
It spoke a whole volume about Learning in 
America. It gave a clue to a riddle which is 
profound and baffling, and which is indeed 
one of the eternal riddles of human society,— 
What is it that makes people talk, sing, paint 
and write, eloquently? Where. is the heart 
and focus of the fine arts? What is the charm 
Which the old world possesses and which we 
seem to have lost in America? ‘These ques- 
tions surge in our minds wherever we hear the 








The Distinguished Service Medal 
of the American Navy 


Designed by PAUL MANSHIP 


W 1918, the Distinguished Service Meaai was added 
to the list of Navy decorations, to fill the need 


for a medal to rank between the Congressional 
Medal of Honour and the Navy Cross, and, in 
general, to correspond to the Médaille Militaire, in 
France. Mr. Paul Manship offered his services to 
the Navy Department, on a dollar a year basis, 
and his design, which is shown here, was promptly 
accepted. Subsequently it was rejected in favour of 
a medal executed by a firm of button-makers. As 
a result, however, of the public dissatisfaction caused 
by this decision of the Navy Department, Mr. Man- 
ship’s design was reconsidered and again accepted, 
which will necessitate the calling in of all the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals which have been awarded. 
More recently, the medal has been the subject of 
much discussion in the Navy Department, notably 
in the correspondence between Secretary Daniels and 
Admiral Sims touching the awards. This is the medal 
which Admiral Sims himself refused. 

The Distinguished Service Medal, as designed by 
Mr. Manship, consists of a gold-plated bronze disk, 
surmounted by a crest of the polar star in white 
enamel with a burst of gold rays. The obverse shows 


an eagle encircled by the legend: ‘United States of 


America. Navy’. The whole is bordered with the 
conventional wave motif. The reverse of the medal 
holds a trident surrounded by a laurel wreath and 
the legend ‘‘For Distinguished Service”. The ribbon 
itself is navy blue with a gold stripe. 

The medal is notable as being the first of its kind 
designed by an American artist of Mr. Manship’s rank. 


find a friend within a week—not an 
audience, perhaps, but a friend. 

In Europe the entomologists have 
their lairs and the mathematicians 
their runways. There are little booths 
and shelters for priests and actors; 
for amateur photographers, alpine 
climbers, archeologists, theosophists; 
and indeed you cannot in Europe be 
in earnest about anything without 
finding social and moral support at 
your elbow. The learned professions 
there are mortised into the popular 
life by a thousand personal ties, tra- 
ditions, associations, meetings, cere- 
monies, pieties,—all of them floating 
in an atmosphere of warm social in- 
tercourse. 


The Difficulties of Importing Culture 


N the old world the brain of a na- 
tion (which for the moment we 
might call its traditional education), 
is kept in touch with the heart of the 
nation (which we might call the new 
talent) by an inherited system of 
waterworks that nobody thinks about. 
Thus, the European guttersnipe has 
no quarrel_with learning. He respects 
learning. He takes to it as a duck 
_ takes to water; and thus the soul of 
a nation becomes unified. Villon and 
Heine are outcasts and revolutionaries 
to be sure; but they are not in revolt 
against learning. They find them- 
selves at home in their world of in- 
tellect from the time when they break 
| the shell. 
| The force which keeps the sluices 
| open to the young duck in Europe is 
social and personal; intellectual, of - 
course, but not forbidding. This is 
the secret of Europe, and the strange 
thing is that whatever treasures of 
bric-a-brac or cultivation our clever 
' people bring back from Europe, they 
| Never seem to import this mystery. 
They return to us the more highbrow 
and the more academic and isolated, 
the longer they are exposed to the 
humanities of old Europe. Evidently 
the sacred drug, or whatever it is, 
must be discovered and developed 
upon our own shores; for it does not 
bear transplantation, but turns into a 
sort of poison in the steamship cabin 
on the way home. 
There is, however, this much to be 








word “highbrow”, and we wonder why educa- 
tion should be regarded as a bogey. 

There are a great many intelligent people 
scattered over the United States, but they seem 
to be “islanded”. Two of them will live all 
their lives in the same town and yet never 
discover each other. In Europe the mental 
channels of communication between men are 
as old as the Roman Empire, and mind flows 
into mind, talent into talent. There are Inns 
along the highways, and if you set a penniless 
playwright down in London he will be apt to 


said about drugs and charmed chemi- 
cals,—that while they are difficult to 
discover, once found, they are potent: a little 
of them does wonders: and the elixirs repro- 
duce themselves. If we can develop a little 
social intercourse of the right kind, in which 
the three elements of art are naturally, and 
almost unconsciously mingled, we shall have 
the seed. 

The chasm which now yawns in America 
between the highbrows and the guttersnipes 
will not be bridged in a night: perhaps a 
couple of generations must be spent in bridg- 
ing it or filling it up. (Continued on page 116) 
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Summer in the Vales of Arcady 


AStBAW vote recently taken by the summer visitors in Arcady for the 
purpose of finding out who were the most popular nymphs and ladies 
of that delightful resort has produced the following statistics: Best Dancer, 
Terpsichore (seen in the picture with her chiffon scarf and two of her 
pupils) ; Most Modest, Kallirrhoe the Oread; Prettiest, Rhodope, the rose- 


faced Hamadryad (next to Kallirrhoe) ; Wildest, Agave, the Bacchante (with 
a faun) ; Most Respected, Persephone, Queen of the Under World (here seen 
“with Okeanos’ deep-breasted daughters, plucking flowers in a soft meadow a 
Best Swimmer, Thetis, the mother of Achilles (who is here shown in al 
her natural gaiety, before the Trojan War came along and worried her so). 
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The Bull-Fight vs. The Prize-Fight 


A Spanish Novelist Discusses the Comparative Merits of Spanish and American Sport 


at the outset as frank as possible, I must 

say that I see no reason why Spain should 
give up the bull-fight. This may seem a trifle 
ungrateful to my many American friends who 
have labored patiently with my Spanish tem- 
perament to bring me to a right understanding 
of the nature of sport. Ingratitude is as far 
removed as possible from my intent. I have 
been deeply interested in American sport par- 
ticularly. It is not without elements that might 
well be acclimated in Spain. But what aroused 
my gratitude was the insight into Anglo-Saxon 
character that discussions of sport and espe- 
cially criticisms of the Spanish bull-fight gave 
me. 
I find that the Anglo-Saxon likes to nourish 
vague ideals like “fair-play” and is fond of 
indulging such emotions as a loathing for 
“cruelty.” So does the Latin. But, if I may 
say so, the Anglo-Saxon does not impress me 
so much for his skill in applying these prin- 
ciples in action. There are many cruelties,— 
cruelties to human beings—which the Anglo- 
Saxon seems to regard with indifference, 
though they are profoundly shocking to the 
Latin. And “fair-play” itself, as the Anglo- 
Saxon applies it, has so many limitations that 
it loses most of its appeal for a Latin approach- 
ing it from a slightly different point of view. I 
imagine a Latin would hold that under all cir- 
cumstances cruelty to a human being is in- 
finitely worse than cruelty to an animal. My 
experience has been that most Anglo-Saxons 
feel that cruelty to an animal is infinitely worse 
than cruelty to a human being. We could both 
agree, of course, that cruelty whether to a man 
or an animal is bad enough. But the differ- 
ence in the two points of view persists, with 
the result that Latins and Anglo-Saxons would 
never agree as to just what cruelty is. 


Ts take the bull by the horns and to be 


The American Case Against Bull-Fighting 


N American once said to me: “What offends 
me in the bull fight is the lack of a sense 
of sportsmanship. First of all, you Spaniards 
don’t give the bull a chance for his life, and 
you stack all the cards in favor of the bull- 
fighter. Take a husky young bull fresh from 
the farms. When he gets aggressive, the fight- 
ers at once jump over the ring side to safety, to 
come back when the bull isn’t looking to punch 
him from behind. I would reform the bull- 
fight, if I couldn’t abolish it. I would make 
the bull-fighters keep out of the ring once they 
had been driven out; and if a bull succeeded in 
cleaning them up, I would give him a pension 
for life in some green pasture at the expense 
of the management. Besides, I don’t like the 
bull fight for another reason. Many people 
object to prize fighting for its blood, its humil- 
iation, its insult to the dignity of the human 
face. At best, however, the prize-fight is a 
match between two individuals, either one of 
whom can stop as soon as he sees fit. If a man 
wants his nose broken for a few dollars, at least 
you can say that that is his lookout. Not so 
your bull. The bull is a helpless animal 
whom you drive into a ring to fight for his life, 
and when he has fought for it gallantly and 
heroically, you kill him anyhow.” 
I quote this arraignment because it reveals 
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RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA 


One of the most important of living 
Spanish novelists and one of the best- 
known bull-fight critics in Spain. His 
novel “Prometeo” is soon to be pub- 
lished in an English translation 


all the misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions that the Anglo-Saxon cherishes in con- 
nection with the bull-fight. For he persists in 
regarding our famous Spanish institution as a 
competitive contest between men and an ani- 
mal, where the rules of fair-play ought to pre- 
vail, and not as the spectacle or drama which 
it actually is, where the question of competi- 
tive fair-play does not arise at all. 

What is the difference between a prize-fight 
and a bull-fight? It is the difference between 
the emotion of a Greek tragedy and the vulgar 
passions of a brawl. 

In a contest between boxers, the interest 
centers first of all on the winning. I notice 
that American crowds are dissatisfied with a 
drawn fight. 
interest in the “points” or technique of the 
game. Experts and the initiated generally take 
laudable delight in demonstrations of skill, in 
clean blows, quick movements, grace and ease 
of action, quickness of judgment, just as we 
do in the bull-fight. 

But the fact remains that the moment you 
have a contest, you take sides in relation to 
the outcome. You instinctively begin to ‘root’ 
for one or the other of the contestants. Now 
that to me, and I think to most Spaniards, 
would be disturbing, not to say vulgar. Con- 
tests arouse the elementary instinct of com- 
bativeness, which is a very rudimentary and 
commonplace feeling. Its natural expression 
is in betting. If betting on American sports 
were entirely suppressed, interest in them 
would soon lag. The spectator’s combative- 
ness is capable only of vicarious satisfaction; 
and it is a feeling not deep or rich enough 
long to sustain itself. The on-looker has to 
accentuate it, make it personal to himself, by 
placing a stake on the outcome. 

I notice that in your intercollegiate sports, 
you Americans aspire to a somewhat higher 


I do not discount the secondary” 


level. But even then your so-called ‘college 
spirit” is not strong enough to preserve sport 
all by itself. First of all, you do not get rid of 
betting even there; and you are never content 
with a mere exhibition. You must have a 
winner and a loser. Disinterested enjoyment 
of sport is almost impossible under such con- 
ditions. 


Bull-Ring vs. Slaughter-House 


OW the situation is completely, absolutely, 

different in the bull-fight. Americans 
never seem to understand that a bull-fight is not 
a contest between men and bulls. If it were, 
then perhaps you would be right in claiming 
that the bull does not get a fair chance for his 
life. The bull fight never has a winner and a 
loser, as between man and bull. The bull 
ring is a stage where the drama of life is 
played. There is only one protagonist, and 
that is death. Death is the master of the 
ring, and the inevitable winner of every con- 
test. The bull is in a battle with death. The 
bull fighter is in a battle with death. Each 
of them faces Destiny in its most rigorous 
fierceness. The actors in the ring meet their 
problem in various ways. There are cowardly 
bulls and there are timid men. There are 
heroic bulls and-there are heroic men. In the 
best traditions of the bull ring, however, there 
are only heroes, and as a daily spectacle, the 
bull fight is a daily demonstration of heroism. 
That is the way the Spaniard looks at it. 

To be sure the bull always dies, just as the 
bull fighter on occasion dies. That fact does 
not impress us to the point of revulsion. We 
give the bull a chance to die heroically. Amer- 
icans seem to think it preferable that a bull 
should always end unromantically from a 
sledge hammer blow between the horns in some 
Chicago slaughter-house. Is the lot of the 
American bull so much more attractive than 
that of bulls everywhere else? I have not dis- 
cerned any widespread movement against beef- 
steak in the United States. Yet the history of 
a beef-steak, when you visualize it, is not more 
agreeable, in point of democracy and self-de- 
termination for animals, than the history of a 
‘‘palmed”’ fighting-bull in Spain. 


The Bull-Fight as Classic Tragedy 


HE American seems to regard the bull- 
fight as an attempt to satisfy a mob’s de- 
light in blood and suffering. As a matter of 
fact, delight in suffering is a world removed 
from a Spaniard’s emotion in the presence of a 
bull-fight. The latter is an aesthetic experience 
of the most complex and variegated kind. Its 
mood is exactly that of the great classic 
tragedy. First of all there is the grandeur of 
the spectacle as a display of color and form. 
Then the incidents, each in turn, evoke the 
beauty of sculpture. Only in wrestling and 
perhaps in foot-ball does one find anything at 
all similar in American sport, and even then it 
is quite incomparable to the sculpturesque 
aspects of the bull fight, with its magnificent 
animal, an animated mass of power and lithe- 
ness, its toreador a calm impersonation of dex- 
terity, lightness and strength. As_ regards 
technique, boxing and other sports in America 
have something to set (Continued on page 114) 
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And Deserted the Fauns for More Appreciative Admirers 
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A Romance of this June and a June of Long Ago 


T all came about through a letter from Ted 
Emerson, my collegiate nephew, received a 
few days ago. 

“Dear Unk,” he began familiarly,—*Why 
not run up to the old elms of Alma Mater for 
a sabbatical spree this June? Rough-house 
Rabbie, the Room-mate, is reducing his great 
carcass at New London. You can have his bed 
and renew your youth by not sleeping in it. Tl 
make you an honorary member of the Young 
Mohawks who beat the watch and tip old 
ladies over in their Sedan-chairs. We'll see a 
lot of each other,—you and I together. Love. 
Come on Trp.” 

Dear understanding boy! Our relationship 
had always been delightfully fraternal, nay, 
more than fraternal,—a spiritual bridge be- 
tween two generations which have never been 
far apart, for he is a mature boy for his twenty 
years, while I flatter myself that I am an ex- 
ceptionally snappy uncle for my two score. 
Our minds have always met as comrades, his 
college-room has been my refuge, and my town 
apartment a convenient parking place for his 
battered suit-case. Occasionally I receive mail 
addressed to him, lovely scented missives on 
lavender paper which I duly forward in dis- 
creet envelopes bearing my office-address. I 
do not think his parents quite approve of our 
intimacy, but there!—why drag in family mat- 
ters. 

I read his letter with a thrill of joy. Never 
had his understanding mind acted at a more 
psychological moment. He seemed to know in- 
stinctively how completely fed-up I was with 
the complexities of city life, how restless, how 
much in need of a change. 

New York is a paradise in early spring. 
There is a freshness in the air, a bloom of 
colour on the streets and a general sense of 
clation in living. It is a magnificent summer 
resort in the later months with its cool roof- 
gardens, gay shows and opulent, ungirdled 
luxuriance. But in June one is stale and dis- 
satisfied. One longs for gardens, open country 
and moonlight under brooding trees. 

I answered ‘Ted's missive by wire. 

“Your proposition interests me. Arrive 
Thursday P. M. 6:30, It will be great to see 
you. Unk.” 





The College Room Revisited 


T was a glorious day, blue and gold, with 

argosies of white clouds steering their 
squadrons over quadrangle and tower, when I 
turned into the familiar archway and, on the 
second trial, found his entry. ‘Emerson, T. C. 
20 1 deciphered in the framed directory. 

His room was on the fourth floor, and I 
started my climb valiantly. Something about 
climbing those stairs wrought a remarkable 
change in me. It was so long since I had done 
anything of the sort. It has that freshness of 
re-doing something we have done habitually 
long, long ago; something we have entirely for- 
gotten about. 

Remembering has a charm much deeper than 
novelty, Little by little in my life in the city 
of sky-scraping apartments and office build- 
Ings, I had forgotten that there were such 
things as stairs. And now with every step, 
arduous though they were, the years slipped 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


from me and I reached the fourth landing, 
breathless, but young. Had I not always lived 
on fourth flcors? Marvellous adaptability of 
human nature! I was not even surprised to see 
a message, scrawled with my name, pinned to 
the door. ‘Ted was out, of course. 

“Dear Unk,” I read,—‘tHave motored out 
to Old Hugh’s for a Beta meeting. You know, 
secret stuff. Make yourself at home. Your 
room is in perfect order. Back early. T.” 

The door, yielding to my touch, let me into 
an environment that seemed in all its details, 
to embrace me with a great surge of remem- 
brance. Flags, crew and team pictures, steins, 
hooks—Balzac and Hadley’s Greek Grammar, 
—the Morris-chair with cigarette-burned arms, 
the disheveled window seat and ash-strewn 
table—zcll cried ‘‘Welcome,” and I was at 
home. A pale vision of Saki, my meticulous 
Jap, passed like a wraith before my eyes, oc- 
casioning only mild amusement. And my 
room, erstwhile occupied by Robbie, verily was 
in perfect order! A kit-bag, on its side, dis- 
gorged evening clothes and mingled garments 
plainly unessential to a number 4 in the varsity 
boat. The bed evidently made up by a ty- 
phoon, was, except for a bag of golf-clubs, un- 
occupied, 

In an instant I had reverted to type. Toss- 
ing the clubs into a corner I stretched out on 
the disordered couch and closed my eyes. 
Gone, the past decades of middle life, and the 
boredom of business! Gone, responsibilities, 
and the care for the morrow. I was a Senior! 
a great and glorious personage; tomorrow I 
was to graduate. The world was before me. 


Revery 


ND the particular world about me, into 
which I had slipped as in a vivid dream, 
was humming with a hundred blended, well- 
loved noises. The ether throbbed like a sea- 
shell with unforgotten sounds. Mandolins, 
banjos and guitars tinkled and plunked in 
strenuous practice for tomorrow-night’s con- 
cert,—doors slammed and feet clicked on the 
iile corridors, wailing voices from the walks 
below hallo-ed to upper windows,—‘Oo! 
-merson!. Oh, you Emmy!”,—then silence, 
and steps passing on. 

“He's out.” I murmured, subconsciously 
grateful. The hour was too rare, too precious 
and sacred to be disturbed. Even the pres- 
ence of my nephew 

Stealing to the window I looked out. Golden 
bars lay across the Campus, glorifying the sur- 
rounding medley of architecture. Between 
pools of shadow and sunlight passed my boy- 
hood. There were Tom and Ned and Billy,— 
my best friends, singing as of yore,—the same 
tunes,—the same harmonies,—always the di- 
minished-seventh’ in the same place,—and the 
same ending, ‘the Episcopalian Amen,” we 
used to call it. And there was Hammil, King 
Hammil the big tackle! Alone he strode, as 
usual, looming like a demi-god in the twilight. 
And there was Mary !—who was that with her? 

A cap, someone’s,—Robbie’s probably, lay 
on the table. Pulling it over my eyes, I clat- 
tered down the stair-way. I would see Ted 
later, but now I must plunge into the past. 

O, the fragrance of the grass, and the first 








cool breath of night! the dark shadows of the 
elms and the bright squares of yellow light in 
the windows, each my own picture; the grind 
plugging at his desk under a green shade, the 
mandolin-player cocked up on the window seat 
tinkling his serenade to the after-glow; a boy 
dressing, stripped to the waist, white and 
slender, then pulling on his shirt with amaz- 
ing dexterity—going to a dance evidently,— 
the senior prom, of course. And I should go, 
too, but later. First one must dine. 

Plodding through shaded streets I passed 
houses decked with banners, dimly announcing 
the headquarters of reunion classes. Mine, 
thank fortune, was not among them—we had 
had our Quindecennial a year ago. In bright 
patches of light before open doorways I saw 
men whom I knew, gay in class hat-bands and 
blazers, but with my borrowed cap pulled over 
my eyes, they recognized me not. This was a 
solitary pilgrimage. I was an undergraduate. 

What a dinner I had! Of course, I found 
the little white house just where it should have 
been,—a block beyond the gym and half a 
block over. Who said it had changed? Non- 
sense! The tobys still hung from the pegs, the 
round table-tops, carved with a thousand ini- 
tials, still decorated the walls, shields of war- 
riors in the temple of Bacchus, the old smell of 
the place was there, and the rocking din and 
vibration of tense, youthful exuberance. 

A vacant seat at a gathering of Juniors 
made me one of them. I was absorbed, swal- 
lowed up, submerged—aided by plentiful if 
unlawful libation, resurrected to new life, 
talked to, sung at and, at the conclusion of a 
spirited solo of my own, cheered. Aye— 
cheered! My exact identity was never a sub- 
ject of inquiry. I was “Old Top,” “Pop,” 
“Gun-metal,”—anything but myself. Decided- 
ly, I was not myself 

As for my nephew, I had never had a 
nephew. Once, I believe, I heard his name 
mentioned. A voice said ‘““Did you see Emer- 
son after lunch today?’”, and another voice 
replied “Did I see him? Oh, boy!” 

But it was all vague, and, vaguely, I rather 
hoped I shouldn’t see him,—just then. 

Walking on air we strolled forth to an un- 
known destination. Presently a high-walled 
building with great windows alight loomed be- 
fore us. Divine music poured from within. 
Divine youth, exquisite gossamer girls, gallant 
boys, thronged beneath the entrance awning. 
It was the Senior Prom. 


Mary and the “Valse Bleu” 


DJOINING the Gothic hall was a ghostly 
tent within which I caught glimpses of 
strolling couples, waiters, camp chairs, swing- 
ing lanterns. Youth, youth,—ever and always, 
youth! 

How I found my old corner in the little 
tower-stair, the corner so eagerly sought by all 
of us, I do not know. Why I was admitted, 
how I got there is a mystery. But there I was, 
—and there, as I knew she would, Mary found 
me. She did not come at first. It seemed a long 
time. The music sounded far away; they were 
playing the old ‘Valse Bleu.” I may have 
nodded a little. And then, there she was. 

I felt rather than (Continued on page 114) 
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Sketches by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 
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LISTENING IN 

Really, anything may happen nowadays— f 
on the telephone! How natural, for in- g 

stance, of Mr. X., whose wife is visiting 
her niother in Toledo, to call up his ¢ 
charming friend, Miss Y. and invite her t 
to luncheon. But how capricious of Cen- n 

tral to put the talkative Mrs. Z.—a friend 
of both of the luncheon partners—on the a 
same wire. Algebraically speaking, the b 
luncheon was a case of X + Y = trouble ‘ 
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AN ELECTRICAL EAR-FUL b 
Mrs. Symington has just drawn one of ti 
those ear-splitting disturbances that sound 
like an armistice celebration in full- Pp 
swing. Fortunately she is almost stone- d 
deaf and, mistaking the explosion in her st 
ear for the voice of her daughter Nellie, : 
says, sweetly; “Will you speak a little hi 
louder, dear? I can almost hear you” e 
THE PERI . 
“Don’t forget to bring that bot- THE PARSON ol 
tle of Gordon, tonight!”, says “Really,” said the Rev. Dr. n 
little Gwen Golightly, speaking Wilfred Wilberforce Busk to ( 
(supposedly) to her best beau, the Peri across the page, “I 
but really to the clerical gentle- hardly know what to say about Ol 
*man on the other side of the page to-night. I had planned to pre- he 
pare my sermon, but, perhaps” me 
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A CO Tae __ A TUBSIDE TRAGEDY " Dsongeinigeorg om ‘ ve 

mrad be een uae aeaeee nv meg Arig pi rag loe so Beer[ ngpeng Bot ae the office, just ask Central 4 a 
its throat of nineteen nickels, a gentleman on the wire who says he would like two seats in the give you a number. ; It’s a goo : 
the exact taxi-fare home first row for Saturday night. Is there any answer, Madame?” way to get a little rest In 
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d Hello-Land w 

Haps and Hazards in Hello-Lan ns 


Fortunately, the Wrong Telephone Number Sometimes Gets You Just the Right Girl me 
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Little Glimpses of the Future 


Prophetic Snap-Shots of the Fifty-Year Curriculum and the Growth of the Deportation Habit 


I 
The Lengthening of the College Course 
The Final Result if College Courses Keep 
Getting Longer and Longer 
(Harvard Commencement Day of 1950. Current 
Press Report of the President’s Speech to the Gradu- 
ating Class) 

HE President, in his valedictory address, 
[stoke with deep feeling, and was fre- 

quently interrupted by the sobs of the 
graduating class. They had now been to- 
gether, he said, more years than he cared to 
count. They had come together as young men; 
they had spent the energetic vears of their 
middle age together in these venerable halls, 
and now, when with advancing old age it had 
become absolutely necessary that they should 
graduate before they died, he felt that it was 
hard indeed to part. He could not but con- 
trast on th's occasion the organization of the 
college and the new meaning which gradua- 
tion from Harvard had acquired with the al- 
most unbelievable condition of things which 
he could recall as actually existing in his youth. 
In those days men graduated from the uni- 
versity after perhaps no more than eight or 
nine years of study. He himself had actually 
seen a Harvard degree given to a man—a 
brilliant man, he admitted—who had _ spent 
only six years at the college. Under such con- 
ditions education was necessarily slipshod and 
incomplete. It was customary, as he remem- 
bered, for men to go no further in Conic Sec- 
tions than page 150: as to what came after 
page 150 there had prevailed a regrettable in- 
difference. He was glad to say that he could 
see men seated before him this morning who 
had done the entire book. (.1pplause.) In 
earlier days students were allowed to go out 
of Harvard knowing something of plain trigo- 
nometry but absolutely ignorant of spherical 
(groans and sobs). No such man could get 
out now (renewed groans). He himself, and 
he said it with emphasis, would rather keep a 
man at Harvard till he died than send him out 
adorned with the college degree, yet ignorant 
even of the simplest spherical formulae (ap- 


plause). Such a thing was unfair to the grad- 
uates themselves. They went out into the 
business world ignorant and_ ill-equipped. 


They fell an easy prey to the rapacity of the 
business man. No such thing, he ventured to 
say, could happen today. 


li continuation the President said that he 
was assured that any one of the venerable 
gentlemen seated before him in the graduating 
class would meet with nothing but respect and 
consideration during his life in the outside 
world. His life might indeed be short. ‘That 
he would not deny. But it would, he hoped, 
be full. (Applause.) Experience had taught 
him that it was better to be short and full than 
not to be. In conclusion, he congratulated the 
Venerable gentlemen before him on their long 
and sustained acquirement of knowledge. He 
could see men in front of him who had learned 
in their Latin Grammar not some of the irregu- 
lar verbs, but all of the irregular verbs. There 
were men before him who knew what came 
after the first book of Xenophon’s Anabasis: 
men who had read not one Canto of Dante's 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Inferno, but all of it: who had read and ap- 
preciated not merely a part of English litera- 
ture, but the whoie of it. This, he said, was 
education indeed. He did not wish to keep 
the class seated too long and he would gladly 
request some of the older members to lie down 
if they wished to do so. But he would like to 
detain them and the audience long enough to 
invite their consideration of the question as to 
why a Harvard man should ever graduate 
(applause). ‘This question, he was pleased to 
say, was being earnestly debated by the cor- 
poration. Funds would probably be available 
within a short time to render graduation un- 
necessary, and to keep the Harvard men of 
the future at College, until removed by death. 
The increasing comfort of the dormitories, the 
continued improvement of the food in the col- 
lege halls, together with the fearful rise of the 
cost of living in the outside world and the 
spread of Bolshevism and other dangers, ren- 
dered this reform more and more desirable. 
He felt that in turning these venerable gentle- 
men out into the cold world, the college was 
performing an ungrateful task. He shuddered 
to think of what might happen if a Bolshevist 
should get hold of one of them. ‘The corpora- 
tion was engaged, however, in looking round 
for new things that could be studied. It was 
felt that there must be something left if one 
could only find it. In conclusion, he would 
like to ask the audience to step out quietly as 
he observed that some of the senior graduates 
were asleep. 
il 
The Growth of the Deportation Habit 
(Extract from an article in the National Encyclopedia 
of 1975, entitled Deportation, Rise and Growth of) 
HE practice of deportation first originated 
in the years of the Great War, during 
which the United States, aided by the Serbians, 
the Siamese, and other allies, conquered Ger- 
many. It was first applied to the Reds or 
Radicals. It proved an immediate success. 
The demand at once arose for the deportation 
of other classes of the community. The de- 
portation of the Socialists and the Syndicalists 
was carried out in the years 1925-1930. It 
was followed (1931) by the deportation of the 
remaining Wilsonian Democrats. A model of 
the tiny ship in which they made their voyage 
is still preserved in the National Museum. 
Owing to the carelessness of the office of rec- 
ord, it is not known whether they reached the 
other side of the ocean or not. The next de- 
portation was that of the entire population of 
Paterson, New Jersey. A slight opposition was 
raised in the press at the time, but the improved 
appearance of the city of Paterson after the 
inhabitants were removed silenced complaint. 
The decade following witnessed the deporta- 
tion of the Osteopathists, the Chiropodists and 
the Homeopathists. The movement now as- 
sumed a racial or ethnographic character. In 
spite of furious opposition it was decided to 
deport the Irish and to insist on their living 
in Ireland. The claim of the Irish that they 
were law-abiding citizens threw the case into 
the Supreme Court where, after the dynamiting 
of three of the justices, the survivors held that 
the plea of the Irish was good. A similar claim 


raised by the Greek fruit sellers (see under 
Peanuts) was held void. The movement now 
assumed a distinctly religious character. The 
deportation of the Presbyterians may be said to 
have marked an epoch. All those who wit- 
nessed their departure from New York har- 
bour, when a hundred pipers played Lochaber 
No More upon a hundred sets of bagpipes, felt 
that they never wanted to go through such an 
experience again (see under Music, Definition 
of). This deportation was followed by that of 
the Mayflower Society, the Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution, the Mexican War Veterans, 
and other bodies whose existence had become 
a national danger. Of late years the deporta- 
tion movement has undergone a marked de- 
cline. ‘The new sense of emptiness and space 
is inducing a feeling of loneliness throughout 
North America. Open regret is now expressed 
at certain of the deportations. It is widely 
felt that it was a mistake to send the Grand 
Opera Artists, the Choral Societies and other 
harmless bodies out of the country. It is ex- 
pected that the present decade will witness a 
turn of the tide (see under Tide). 


III 

The Socialization of the Church 

(4 paragraph taken from any Local Paper in Any 
Country Town in the year 1930) 

HE: Vaudeville and Minstrel Show put on 

at the Fourth Street Church last night was 
in every sense a marked success. The occa- 
sion proved that the choice of the new pastor 
is indeed an admirable one. We have never, 
even at the Gaiety Theatre, seen better plack- 
face work than that of the Rev. Mr. Hopgood 
last night, while his buck and wing dancing is 
better than that of any spiritual worker seen 
mong us for a decade. Several of the elders 
and church-wardens as end-men almost ri- 
valled the honours of Mr. Hopgood. The 
dancing of the ladies of the congregation, who 
formed the chorus, particularly pleased us. 
Altogether we felt the Chairman was quite 
justified in his boast that the Modern Church 
has put the saloon out of business. 


IV 


If the “British Lecturer” Habit Grows 
(Items from a New York Daily of 1923) 
ING GEORGE V lectured to a fair-sized 
audience at the Princess Theatre yester- 

day afternoon. ‘The King’s delivery is quite 
good and the comments on his personality are 
quite encouraging. Interviewed at the Bilt- 
more today, King George expressed his sur- 
prise and pleasure at the size of America for 
which he prophecies a bright future. 
Binghamton, N. Y., May 2. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Georges Clemenceau have 
made a favorable impression here with their 
Readings from the Treaty of Versailles. 


Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassa- 
dor, has been accepted for the summer season 
work of the Orpheum Circuit. Sir Auckland’s 
platform work in his first appearance at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., is pronounced decidedly 
good. His work will do much to create a better 
feeling between Singapore and Siam. 





VANITY FAIR 


Lillian Gish, Our Most Sophisticated Ingenue 


Will Appear in the Autumn in the Screen Version of “Way Down East” 
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Brains vs. Money, in the Theatre 


The Remarkable Achievements of the Washington Square Players, Seen in Retrospect 


tive, business man” about a theatre, or a 

magazine, or any artistic or literary ven- 
ture, and note the result. Sometimes he will 
show signs of genuine interest by wagging his 
head ominously and saying: “I am afraid this 
is going to cost a great deal of money.” Never, 
under any circumstances, will he say: “I am 
afraid this is going to take a great deal ot 
brains,” because that would violate the ‘most 
sacred traditions of sound, conservative busi- 
ness. 

Yet it is the brain in the theatre that counts 
—more than the money or even the experience 
which is almost equally worshipped by the 
aforesaid s. c. b. m. It is not necessary to re- 
sort to logic to support this contention. We 
need only cite two records. Once, in New 
York, there was an institution known as The 
New Theatre—and once there was an organi- 
zation called The Washington Square Players. 

Both have passed out of activity into his- 
tory. The New Theatre endured and was en- 
dured for two years, and then the backers of it 
decided that they had lost enough money on it. 
The Washington Square actors ran intrepidly 
ahead for four seasons until they bumped into 
the World War and there weren’t enough of 
them left in civilian life even to open their 
morning mail. 

Before these latter youngsters opened their 
drive on the New York theatrical world, on 
February 19, 1915, with a small subscription 
list and a paid-in capital of $5000, there were 
many who predicted with due sympathy the 
brief, inglorious span to which, of course, such 
an inexperienced, poverty-stricken venture was 
foredoomed. But someone has said that those 
who cannot be beautiful in poverty can be only 
vulgar in riches—and the Players, suspecting 
themselves of real ability, and knowing they 
had durable enthusiasm, went on, in spite of 
predictions, not carelessly, but gaily. 

Vanity Fair then also entered the lists of the 
prophets with these words: 

“The Washington Square enterprise rests on the 
sound foundation of youth, enthusiasm and poverty, 
and if they can escape the curse of wealthy and fash- 
lonable patronage, all will be well with them. We 
say this in defiance of that powerful school of 
thought which bases the probability of success in 
the drama upon money alone. It was this school 
that voiced its belief in the New Theatre in the 
— 7% slogan of ‘Look at all the money they've 
got !’” 

Then the war added to its other incidental 
destructions, that of the Washington Square 
Players. And now let us study a little the 
after-life of their accomplishments. Let us 
look at the record of their achievements. 


Tee to any so-called ‘‘sound, conserva- 


A Record of Achievement 

| plays, they produced sixty-eight one-act 

and eight longer pieces. They culled from 
the foreign drama some of its finest products, 
of which otherwise the American stage would 
have been totally bare, among other things 
presenting a noble classic tragedy from the 
Japanese. Then they proved that the Russian 
masters had that chance here of which Arthur 
Hopkins later took such successful advantage. 
They also introduced to this country Jacinto 
Benavente whose Passion Flower has been so 
cordially received this season. 


By JAMES L. FORD 


In spite of their foreign record, however, 
they wisely reserved a large percentage of 
their productions to American plays and thus 
stimulated a native output, never trivial, and at 
best of intrinsic note and valuable promise. 

Already many of their authors have blos- 
somed forth into popular playwrights. Philip 
Moeller, writer of the starring vehicles of Mrs. 
Fiske, Henry Miller and Emily Stevens (.Wme. 
Sand, Molicre. and Sophie respectively) was 
incubated by the Players, who produced five of 
his amusing one-act comedies. Zoé Akins, 
whose Déclassée has been the outstanding suc- 
cess of this seasen, had her first metropolitan 
production in the Players’ presentation of The 
Magical City. Eugene O'Neill, author of Be- 
youd the Horizon and now acknowledged one 
of the foremost American dramatists (as op- 
posed to “playwrights”) gained his first Broad- 
way fame from his splendid Jn the Zone which 
the Players presented. And Susan Glaspell, 
whose little masterpiece Trifles was given by 
this organization, has made such a reputation 
with this as well as other of her pieces done by 
the Provincetown Players that, although a 
long play from her pen is yet to reach Broad- 
way, the impression is firm that it shortly will. 
Lawrence Langner, whose Another Way Out 
proved to the Players’ audiences that here was 
a brilliant satirist, is more than likely to give 
us another and more successful long comedy 
than his The Family Exit, clever as that was. 


The Washington Square Players 


N actors, The Washington Square Players 

developed a host of artists who have since 
dispersed successfully over the commercial 
stage and screen. Among the prominent ex- 
amples there are that unique comedian, Ro- 
land Young, now starring under the Selwyn 
management; José Ruben, at present Elsie 
Ferguson’s leading man; Frank Conroy, who 
later became the Director of the Greenwich 
Village Theatre and appeared this season there 
under William Harris Jr.’s management as 
Parnell in The Lost Leader; T. W. Gibson, 
who has been Barney Bernard’s son in His 
Honor, Abe Potash; Arthur Hohl, who created 
so effectively the leading rdle in Tolstov’s 
Power of Darkness and is now under Walter 
Hast’s management in a new play; E. J. Bal- 
lantine, who has gained such signal praise as 
the Duke of Clarence with John Barrymore in 
Kichard III; Robert Strange, supporting 
Blanche Bates and Henry Miller in The 
Famous Mrs. Fair; Ralph Roeder, who is giv- 
ing the outstanding performance in Maurice 
Browne’s production of Medea; Saxon Kling, 
playing well a difficult part in Shavings; Helen 
Westley, who has gained universal applause 
for her portrayal in Jane Clegg; Katherine 
Cornell, whose Jo in Little Women delighted 
London; Florence Enright, who furnished 
amusement second only to William Collier’s in 
Nothing But Lies; and Glenn Hunter, whose 
performance in Clarence has captivated New 
York and been critically appraised as ‘‘almost 
perfect.” 

Besides introducing plays and players of 
note, The Washington Square Players took the 
first native steps towards popularizing the 
modern trend in scenery. Among its scenic 


artists since known to fame are Robert E. 
Jones, who did quietly some of the best of his 
early work for the Players; Rollo Peters, who 
designed the scenes for Mrs. Fiske’s produc- 
tion of Mme. Sand, Arnold Daly’s Josephine, 
Ethel Barrymore’s Camille, and Arthur Hop- 
kins’ Palmy Days, and has now gone to Lon- 
don to design scenery for Covent Garden; Lee 
Simonson, whose sets for The Faithful, Silas 
Lapham, The Cat Bird, and Jane Clegg, 
among others, have shown New Yorkers his 
gifts; and Robert Locker who has done the 
most charming costumes for What’s In a 
Name? 


The Provincetown Players 


N addition to this record the Players were 

the indirect cause of the birth of the 
Provincetown Players who have made so many 
interesting theatrical experiments; several 
from their roster were the organizers of the 
present Theatre Guild, which has to its credit 
the noteworthy productions of Tolstoy’s Power 
of Darkness and Ervine’s John Ferguson and 
Jane Clegg; and their example and advice were 
the stimulus to a rapid growth of the Little 
Theatre Movement throughout the entire 
country. 

To those who knew the organization some 
unsatisfied curiosity may linger concerning 
two of -the Players’ jeading, though least ad- 
vertised members. Lucy Huffaker (who gave 
them the publicity which was a marvel to those 
who noted, and furnished the hospitality for 
which they were famous) is now on the pub- 
licity staff of the Goldwyn Pictures Corpora- 
tion and contributing articles and stories to 
magazines. The director-in-chief of the entire 
association (to whom belongs the credit for 
some of its finest play-direction, the selection, 
encouragement and development of the actors 
who have since gone so far, and that executive 
ability which brought the enterprise through its 
early trials and held it firmly together in the 
midst of the vicissitudes of failure and suc- 
cess on which it might have foundered) was 
Edward Goodman, who has since devoted him- 
self chiefly to writing. The performance of 
his comedy, Eugenically Speaking, on the first 
program of the Players met with such success 
that it seems probable that he will be justified 
in returning to the occupation his directorship 
forced him to abandon. But it will be strange 
and wasteful if his ability as a producer of 
plays and as the executive of an artistic enter- 
prise will not call him back to more active par- 
ticipation in the theatre. 

The above is merely a short recital of the 
facts concerning the Washington Square Play- 
ers—who started in poverty and enthusiasm. 
We have only to compare this record with that 
of the New Theatre, which, at its inception, 
commanded the unstinted support of the sound, 
conservative business element, and spent four 
million dollars without developing a new actor, 
dramatist or scenic director worthy of note, 
leaving its founders with a playhouse on 
their hands that they could hardly give away. 
‘These two experiments in developing the the- 
atre in America show conclusively the relative 
values, in an artistic venture, of money and 
brains. 
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KATHRYN PERRY 


As a member of the chorus, 
Miss Perry’s beauty and charm 
might be wasted, were a chorus 
not the most important part of 
any revue. In this pose Miss 
Perry revives an old custom of 
looking at the birdie while the 
camera man clicks. Antiquari- 
ans will also be interested in 
her revival of the pantalette 


TOT content with serving 
supper to homeless New 
Yorkers after midnight, Mr. 


Ziegfeld now makes it possible 
to dine at the “Danse de 
Follies” and then remain for 
the Nine O'clock Revue. The 
present show is doing much 
to keep alive the art of din- 
ing, which seriously threatened 
to disappear after July ist. 


Ziegteld Girls of 1920 


Beauties for Whose Sake New Yorkers Forego Their Beauty Sleep 


VANITY FAIR 


PHOTOGHKAPRS BY ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


KATHLENE MARTYN 


A Ziegfeld importation from 
London. Miss Martyn’s song, 
“You Know What I Mean”, is 
one of the hits of the nine 
o’clock show on the New Am- 
sterdam roof. At the risk of 
our prophetic reputation, we 
predict that in a year’s time, 
she will be one of the most pop- 
ular figures in musical comedy 


BETTY MORTON 
As one of the “Belles of 1860”, 
Miss Morton shatters all our 
pet illusions as to the lack of 


beauty among the Victorians. 
However, her dancing in its 
more carefree moments, _ ill 
accords with the spirit of 


home life under the late Queen 
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“Furs.” Here is an important 
personal part of the Vanity 
Fair Revue as recently seen 
at the Palace Theatre in New 
York. The lady here shown 
played the not ungrateful part 
of “Furs,” and was, besides, 
a dancer of the first order 


HE pace in vaudeville, that is to 

say, the rate at which the num- 
bers are played, danced and sung, 
seems constantly to be increasing. 
Every day the populace are demand- 
ing action of a brisker sort. A dancer 
can hardly expect to be seriously 
considered by a vaudeville manager 
unless the pace of her dance is one 
comparable to lightning. More and 
more the music must be accented, 
emphasized, over-stressed; and more 
and more the figures must come and 
go with a celerity not met with on 


“Vanity Fair’ 
y 





Two of the principals in “Vanity Fair’ the spectacle, 
which was so cleverly produced by Miss Yvette Kiviat, 
and stage-managed with almost as much cleverness, by 
Ned Wayburn, whose gift for injecting life and movement 
into a theatrical entertaitment is nothing short of genius 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE GOLDBERG 


a New and Elaborate Vaudeville Revue 
The Successful New York Production which is now Making a Tour of the Vaudeville Circuit 
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“Lace.” All the girls in this par- 
ticular spectacle are dressed 
elaborately and extravagantly. 
Indeed, the whole entertainment 
might be said to be dedicated to 
the glory of woman and her clothes. 
No one can deny that this fan- 
tasy of “Lace” is a worthy tribute 


the legitimate stage. One of the brisk- 
est, most extravagant, and picturesque 
of recent American revues is that en- 
titled “Vanity Fair”, in which dancing, 
color, movement, costumes and light 
are managed in such a way as to cre- 
ate almost the impression of a Zieg- 
feld revue. It is hardly necessary to 
say that for the compliment done 
us in the choice of the title, and for 
the pleasure derived from witnessing 
the spectacle itself, the powers who 
preside over the destinies of this 
periodical are profoundly and perma- 
nently grateful 





$8 
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TOTAL IMMERSION 
Reggie Riggs and Louis De la Marr 
caused a lot of excitement at Palm 
Beach by disappearing for six days in 
their Wright-Martini sea-plane, ‘‘Puss- 
Puss”. They finally reappeared with a 
harrowing tale of disaster, wreck and 
total-immersion, which their haggard 
countenances and blood-shot eyes fully 
confirmed. But now the truth has come 
out. It appears that they were in 
Havana all the time, and they are here 
shown just after hitting the beach off 
Morro Castle, and about to take 
their first step toward total immersion 


Sketches by 
HARRY RALEIGH 


GORGEOUS SCENERY 


The nftural beauties of our Sister Re- 
public have never been more enthu- 








siastically appreciated than by such 
motor parties as that engineered by 
Dick Potter of Detroit. Unfortunately, 
Dick did not realize that the high 
altitudes would increase the _ horse- 
power of the eight Bacardi cocktails 
which he took on board before starting 
over the Route Nationale, an oversight 
which resulted in his giving his car a 
mean hanging-lie about four thousand 
feet above. sea-level. That, however, 
is as near water as Dick cares to be 


AQUATIC ATTRACTIONS 


Bathing de-luxe is a popular pastime on the strand at Marinao, 
which is lavishly decorated with a fine line of stage sirens, 
movie mermaids and mere-men, conspicuous among whom are 
the Zingler sisters, who have invented a new game called 
Shore Angling. Liquid bait is used exclusively, and Tessie, 
the younger sister, is here shown in the act of capturing a 
two hundred pound landlocked millionaire, whose native habitat 
is in and about—-particularly about—Pittsburgh 














MIXED FOURSOMES 


An innovation in golf-courses, which is bound to become popular wherever 
the law permits, is that instituted by the energetic greens-committee of 
the Santiago Golf Club, which has just opened a new championship course 
consisting entirely of 19th Holes. Play is restricted to mixed-foursomes. 
Mr. Raleigh’s little sketch shows us the Wiggleworth girls of Brookline, 
Mass., and two young men from St. Joseph, Mo., who are rapidly be- 
coming one of the most perfectly mixed foursomes in the world 





MIXING THE CUP 


At the Country Club de Cuba two of America’s foremost racket-wielders, 

Harry Williams and Teddy Bunweli, recently indulged in setting-up 

exercises preliminary to the finals for the Inglaterra Cup. Owing to the 

severe heat it was agreed that the match should be the best one game 

out of two, the winner to fill the cup. Victory fell to Mr. Bunwell in the 

remarkably short time of thirty-two seconds, due chiefly to a tendency on 
the part of Mr. Williams to foot-fault with both feet at once 


Cuba! The Land of the Free and the Home of the Thirsty 


Our Large Floating Population Nowadays Seems to Be Floating Due Souse 
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Dialogues Sentimentaux 


[WADINE, qui fut jadis la petite amie d’Henri 
(aujourd’hui avocat célébre) est allée le voir 
chez lui, aprés une éclipse de dix ans, pour lui 
demander de la conseiller dans ses affaires. Elle 
a été regue, en l’absence de l’avocat, par la femme 
de celui-ci, Héléne, qui lui a fait le plus char- 
mant des accueils, bien qu’elle sit parfaitement 
devant qui elle se trouvait, ou plutét parce qu’elle 
savait parfaitement devant qui elle se trouvait. 

Nadine, qui s’en allait, aprés avoir quitté 
Héléne, croise Henri dans Il’escalier. Comme dans 
cet escalier il ne fait pas trés clair, Henri, qui 
monte, ne reconnait pas Nadine, qui descend. 
Il faut dire qu’elle porte une voilette et qu’il ne 
l’a pas vue depuis dix ans. 


ENRI (pressé, saluant Nadine sans la 
reconnaitre )—Pardon. 
NADINE (se retournant aprés qu’il V’'a 
dépassée)—Monsieur! 

HENRI (s’arrétant:) — Madame?  (Devi- 

nant tout-d-coup qui est cette jeune femme: ) 
Nadine! C’est toi, Nadine! ... C’est vous! 
... Pardon! . . . Mais oui, c’est vous! 
Oh! ces voilettes! (Jl a saisi les mains gantées 
de la jeune femme. Il lattire vers un endroit 
plus éclairé.) Que vous voie! Vous 
no pourriez pas . . . lever un peu votre voi- 
lette? . . . (Elle le fait) Merci... . Vous 
n’avez pas du tout changé. 

NaDINE—Menteur! . . . Moi je serai plus 
franche: vous avez beaucoup changé, vous. 

HenrI—J’ai vieilli? 

NADINE—Oui, mais bien vieilli. Vous étes 
bien mieux que vous n’étiez. Vous avez pris 
du caractére, de l’assurance, et quelque chose 
de pénétrant, d’intelligent, de supérieur . . 
qui m’intimide beaucoup. 

HENkI—Vous avez une fagon charmante de 
me le dire; mais j’ai tout de méme beaucoup 
vieilli, 4 ce que je vois! 

NaADINE—Ne vous en plaignez pas. 
c’est la beauté de l’homme. 

HENRI—Vous croyez? 

NaDINE—J’en suis sire. Autrefois il y 
avait dans vos traits de la jeunesse. A présent, 
il y a de 1’4me. Votre ame s’est inscrite sur 
votre visage. Je trouve cela beaucoup plus 
beau. 

HENRI—Je suis trés en retard. Je vous 
avais écrit que je serais chez moi a trois heures. 
Et voici qu’il en est presque quatre. Vous 
vous étes lassée de m’attendre. Je vous de- 
mande pardon, Nadine. J’avais pourtant bien 
hate de vous revoir, de savoir ce que vous 
¢tiez devenue, aprés si longtemps. I] a fallu, 
je vous assure, que des soins bien graves me 
retiennent. . . . 

NapINE—Chut! que de paroles inutiles! 

Hrnr1i—Voulez-vous prendre la peine de 
remonter avec moi ces deux étages que vous 
venez de descendre? 

NaDINE—Non. 
présent. 

Hrnrt—Pourquoi donc? 
question 4 me poser! 

NADINE—Votre femme y a répondu. 


“i 
L’age, 


Ce n’est plus la peine a 


Vous aviez une 


Hrenri—Ma femme! Vous avez vu ma 
femme ? 

NADINE—Cela vous est tellement, tellement 
désagréable ? 


HeENrI—Pas du tout, voyons! quelle idée! 
Puisque vous ne voulez pas monter, voulez- 
vous que je fasse quelques pas avec vous? 
Nous sommes bien mal dans cet escalier. 


III. Nadine, la petite amie d’ Henri 


PAUL GERALDY 


Lettre d’Amour 


PAUL GERALDY 


OUS m’avez fait vous promettre 
de vous écrire, et peut-étre 
vous attendez cette lettre? 

Voict. 
Mats que puis-je vous écrire? 
Je voudrais ... Vous allez rire... 
Je wai quun mot a vous dire... 
Merci. 


Vous écrire... Comment faire? 
Vous m’avez paru sincere... 
Cependant mon coeur se serre... 
Jai peur. 

Je tremble. Je déraisonne. 

Mes tempes en feu bourdonnent... 
excusez-moi. Je vous donne 

mon cour. 


Je vous aime. Je vous aime... 

Je ne sais qu’un mot, le méme 

que vous m’avez dit vous-méme 
bien mieux 

Jai si peur! ... Ma main s’arréte. 
Tout s’embrouille dans ma téte... 
Je dois vous sembler bien béte, 
Monsieur! 


Excusez mon ignorance. 
Ayez beaucoup d’indulgence. 
Depuis hier, je ne pense 

qu’d vous. 

Je pense a vous, je vous jure, 
@ votre voix qui rassure, 

au baiser dans la voiture 
surtout. 


Disiez-vous vrai? Je Vignore. 
Moi, Monsieur, je vou% adore 
et vous offre un coeur encore 
tout neuf... 

Répondez a la présente 

par courrier, poste restante, 

VY. Z. bureau soixante- 
dix-neuf. 











NADINE—Mais pas du tout! Nous sommes 
trés bien. Et méme c’est parfaitement le décor 
qu'il fallait 4 notre entrevue. Mais bien sar! 
Nous ne pouvons nous voir qu’en dehors de nos 
vies. Sur le théatre de la Vie, nous n’avons 
plus de scénes a jouer ensemble, n’est-ce-pas? 
Alors nous nous disons bonjour dans la 
coulisse. Cet escalier c’est la coulisse. Vous 
dites bonjour dans le coulisse, vous le premier 
role 4 la mode, a cette petite comparse que je 
suis. Cvest trés bien. Tenez, il y a la une 
banquette. Voulez-vous bien vous asseoir 
pour une minute auprés de moi sur cette 
banquette ? 

Hrnri—Si vous voulez. 

NADINE—Ici j’oserai peut-étre vous dire ce 
que je n’aurais jamais osé vous dire chez vous. 
Oui, sur ce terrain neutre, j’aurai plus d’audace 
et de franchise . . . Votre femme est la 
créature la plus exquise que je connaisse. 
Voila! C’est laché a présent. Vous froncez 


les sourcils? Cela vous choque un peu que 
jose vous parler de votre femme? Vous pensez 
que ce n’est pas 4 moi a la juger? Oh! je sais 
bien! Je vous demande pardon. Je ne suis 
pas trés bien élevée, moi, vous savez. Je suis 
toujours la femme que vous avez connue, un 
peu fruste . . . Vous vous rappelez? Vous 
me reprochiez de dire toujours tout ce qui me 
passait par la téte . . . Pardon. Pardon 
Mais, voyez-vous, elle m’a si gentiment 
accueillie, votre femme que, de ]’avoir vue, il 
m’est resté comme de la joie, de la confiance 
en moi, de la force et de l’audace. C’est pour 
cela j’ai ‘osé vous parler d’elle . . Oh! je 
vois bien 4 vos yeux que j’ai eu tort, que j’ai 
manqué de tact . . . Ah! je n’ai pas de 
chance! J’aurais di m’en aller sans vous 
arréter puisque vous ne m’aviez pas reconnue. 
J’ai gaché la jolie impression que j’emportais 
de chez vous. Je suis une petite sotte, toujours 
la méme petite sotte d’autrefois. (Ses yeux se 
mouillent un peu.) 

Henri—Nadine! Nadine! C’est moi le sot. 
C’est moi le grossier personnage! . . . J’ai 
froncé les sourcils, dites-vous! Si c’est vrai, 
je vous jure que c’est moi qui suis imbécile. 
Ne pleurez pas. Ce que vous dites me fait 
infiniment plaisir. C’est vrai que ma femme 
vous a plu? 

NADINE—Adieu. Laissez-moi m’en aller. 

Henri—Non, non! Parlez-moi de ma 
femme. Vous dites qu’en la quittant, vous 
étiez toute contente de vous. Et vous me quit- 
teriez, moi, en pleurant! Elle vous aurait 
rendue joyeuse, et moi, je vous aurais fait 
pleurer! Non! Oubliez ma brutalité et ma 
sottise! Montrez-moi que vous ne m’en voulez 
pas. Dites-moi ce que ma femme vous a dit. 

NaADINE—Elle m’a dit beaucoup de jolies 
choses que je ne saurais pas répéter sans les 
abimer. Laissez-moi seulement vous dire que 
j’ai pour elle une infinie admiration. Vous 
étes heureux, n’est-ce-pas? Vous pouvez me 
le dire, allez! Cela me fera grand plaisir. 

Henri—Je le crois. Il n’y a qu’a regarder 
vos grands yeux bons et sincéres pour le 
croire. . . . Eh! bien, oui, Nadine, vous 
avez bien deviné: Jel’aime. Je suis heureux. 

NaDINE—Merci. C’est gentil de me le dire 
si simplement. Si vous saviez comme cela me 
fait plaisir, que vous soyiez heureux! Je vais 
vous faire une confidence. . . . J’avais un peu 
de rancune contre vous. Vous m’avez quittée 
autrefois si brusquement. J’en suis restée pen- 
dant toute une année comme étourdie. Je 
savais bien que vous ne m’aimiez guére, que 
je n’étais pas digne de vous. Mais, tout de 
méme, je vous aimais tant! J’espérais que 
vous me seriez un peu reconnaissant de vous 
aimer a ce point-la. Et voila qu’un beau jour, 
vous venez me dire: ‘Ma petite Nadine, il 
faut nous quitter!” C’était dur. Vous avez 
eu beau m’envoyer le lendemain un beau ca- 
deau, un cadeau ... princier, c’était dur. 
J’ai bien failli aller jeter 4 l’eau tout ensemble 
le beau cadeau et la pauvre Nadine. Et puis, 
je ne l’ai pas fait, par lacheté. J’ai été bien 
prés de le faire . . . mais je ne l’ai pas fait. 
Et le temps a passé... . Il y a dix ans de 
cela. . C’est oublié. 

Henri—Nadine! Nadine! Vous avez 
souffert 4 ce point? (Continued on page 106) 
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The Playwriting Passion 


A Popular Dramatist Discusses the Potential Playwright that Lurks in Every Heart 


HEY say, of course, in the slang of yes- 
[era that “everybody’s doing it ”— 

doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs; the 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker, and 
all sorts of unsuspected friends, Romans, and 
countrymen. “The only person who hasn’t 
written a play” has become a familiar pleas- 
antry at highbrow parties, where jocose self- 
consciousness is likely to apologize for itself 
in some such introduction. But we have all 
heard so many jokes about the play-writing 
passion that I shall not discourage you at the 
start by attempting any more. 

For, very seriously, I see no reason at all 
why any man or woman, or any child, for that 
matter, who is not abnormally backward in 
“literature”, shouldn’t write a play. I don’t 
say that everybody can write a good play, but 
just as ‘“‘every soul hath its song”, I am sure 
that nearly every one is capable (with a fair 
amount of application, a fair aptitude for com- 
position and a fair allowance of luck) of com- 
posing a dramatic composition that an experi- 
enced stage manager can “whip into shape’, 
and an experienced group of actors ‘“‘put over’. 

You see, there’s a mania on Broadway called 
“re-writing”. They have a formula in almost 
every office—that runs, “Plays are not written 
but re-written”. They have an_ institution 
called a “‘try-out”. The producer, the star, the 
company, and their retinue pick out a place 
where the audiences are none too critical and 
“put the show on”. Then a tour of other 
similar spots is in order. God only knows 
what the author is doing—but producer and 
star are getting their innings during the haz- 
ardous and exciting and depressing prelim- 
inaries. Something that was once a coherent 
—or perhaps incoherent—manuscript comes to 
town, and gets acted, and succeeds, fails, or 
just “gets by”. . 


Every Man His Own Dramatist 


OW I can’t see why anybody at all should 

not happen to be the author of that original 
manuscript. I don’t know any man or woman 
—or child—who hasn’t had, properly observed, 
a unique and interesting life; whose problems 
and whose observations have not been both 
singular and precious. I know of no person 
not capable of giving—in a communicative 
mood—-drama to the world. When the cook 
puts too much salt into everything because her 
husband is drinking again—or her son is go- 
ing off to war—that’s drama. Racy comedies 
clatter with the tea-cups at every tea-table in 
the town every day in the year—and often, 
indeed, there are tears with the tea. Every- 
body has a friend whose life is a tragedy, or 
a friend who is “more fun than a circus”. 
Consequently every human being who goes to 
the theatre, and likes the theatre, and wants to 
write a play has plenty of dramatic material 
—if he knows it—from which to make his 
play. And since the Broadway schedule calls 
—not for the author’s play—but for the pro- 
ducer’s, the star’s,—anybody’s play but the 
author’s—I say that it doesn’t matter who the 
author is, or what his qualifications for play- 
writing may be—any more than it matters who 
makes a dress that is going to be made all over 
again—by experts—before it is worn. All 





By ZOE AKINS, author of “Déclassée” 








‘“‘What has become of your portrait by Sargent?” 
asks Lady Wildering of Lady Helen Haden, the 
heroine of “Déclassée”. There is an interesting 
coincidence in connecton with this remark. 
When Zoé Akins was but fourteen years old, she 
happened to see a reproduction of the above por- 
trait sketch. She had never seen Miss Barrymore 
on the stage, but she was so impressed with 
Sargent’s drawing of her that, inspired by it, she 
wrote the poem printed here. It was pubiished in 
her school paper and has remained in discreet re- 
tirement from that day to this. It was several 
years afterward that Miss Akins first saw Miss 
Barrymore on the stage. She thereupon deter- 
mined to write a play for her. The result of that 
determination was “Déclassée”. Miss Barry- 
more’s triumph in it is too well-known to need 
explanation here. In the light of all these facts, 
the question in the play takes on a special interest 





To Ethel Barrymore 
By ZOE AKINS 


The face is like a flower a-bloom in May; 
The head is lifted for a wreath of bay; . 
The steady eyes—of what lost world are they? 


For is this miracle of dawn and peace 

The face of one whose shrines were set in 
Greece— 

Who watched the seekers for the Golden 
Fleece ?—_ 


The moon’s Divinity of light and grace, 

Who sprang immortal from the deathless 
race— 4 

Bright Artemis, the goddess of the chase? 


Or did the royal daughter of a king, 
As bride to Arthur such calm beauty bring, 
Before lips faltered when they tried to sing. 


Before she tied her colors in a knot 
For her true knight, with blushes red and 


ot, 
Before she feared the eyes of Lancelot? 


Perchance the girl named Héloise would look 
With such untroubled vision on the book 
Her hands and Abelard’s together took. 


O, in a world of sadness and despair 

Tis good to find a gracious thing and fair— 

A face serene, nor restless with old fears, 

Set calm and star-like toward the coming 
years! 











that matters is that someone has supplied some 
fresh material for the making. So if the boys 
and girls have their wits about them, and look 
sharp, they may find—all spread before them, 
like wild flowers on a hill, the stuff of drama 
that Life scatters wherever she passes. 

I must be permitted to interpolate that, al- 
though I speak feelingly, I have never been 
either the victim or the beneficiary of the re- 
writing code. The Magical City did well 
enough when the Washington Square Players 
put it on according to the text; Papa failed 
quickly and neatly when produced at the Little 
Theatre exactly as it was written, and Déclas- 
sée suffered no sea-changes during its brief 
history of four performances at Atlantic City 
before it came to the Empire. But I have 
been, according to my own way of thinking, 
very lucky—luckier than if some one else had 
made over all the plays I’ve written and dis- 
carded, into false successes or false failures. 
Perhaps I am bigoted and wrong. I do not 
say that I’m not. There are plays, I’m sure, 
that almost build themselves with careful re- 
hearsing. And what is an intolerable method, 
for one, may be both pleasant and profitable 
for another. 


_ return to a discussion of the play-writing 
passion lurking in the minds of those who 
seem without any knowledge of the theatre: 
I believe that many of them—even without the 
aid of the ‘‘experts” and the revisions of the 
“try-outs”, or without the natural aptitude be- 
stowed by any special talent—can make plays 
of value and interest. 

It is certainly true that many novels—usual- 
ly autobiographical in theme—and attaining to 
a high standard of achievement, have been 
written by authors who have had no practice 
in literature. Of course a novel is a simpler 
matter than a play. 

In spite of all that has been said about the 
difficulty of writing as one talks, I consider 
that all talk may be regarded as unwritten 
literature. One who talks at all well has a 
certain training for writing. Any one in the 
habit of social intercourse with intelligent 
people is hardly the amateur—when he sits 
down at a desk to write a novel or a play— 
that he would be if he went to an easel for the 
first time in his life and started to paint a 
portrait; or took up a violin for the first’ time 
and attempted a concerto. 

A play, of course, must necessarily be treated 
objectively—no matter how subjective is the 
mood of the author, or how close to confession 
the matter of his story. And the mere fact 
that one must plan for action, and in planning 
for action must presuppose all the elements 
that enter into theatrical composition—the 
mechanism of the stage itself, the silent un- 
won territory of the audience, and that variable 
instrument which is to be the orchestra of in- 
terpretation—the group of actors necessary for 
narration—the fact of all these pretentious 
elements following the essential fact that one’s 
story is planned to be acted, make the writing 
of a play, in itself, a more pretentious, or at 
least a more complicated task than the writing 
of a narrative. For a narrative requires, fun- 
damentally, no plan, (Continued on page 106) 





DOROTHY DALTON 
After her successful appearance in 
“Aphrodite” last winter has re- 
turned to the movies. She is work- 
ing on the film version of Louis 
Joseph Vance’s novel “The Dark 
Mirror”, a Paramount production 
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PORTRAITS BY 
BARON DE MEYER 


DORIS KEANE 


For more than four years Miss 
Keane presented Edward Sheldon’s 
“Romance” on the London stage. 
She has now returned to her native 
America to interpret her famous 
role in that play on the screen 





MARY PICKFORD 


When Mrs. Fairbanks completes 
the picture version of “’Op 0’ 
Me Thumb” she will visit En- 
gland en route around the world 










BILLIE BURKE 


Is here seen in a feminine attitude, but in her new picture “Away Goes Prudence” she occasionally ap- 
pears in masculine attire, especially while being kidnapped and passing through other farcical adventures 
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Whose Fame Has Not Been Diminished by a Shadowy Past—On the Screen 
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Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


by a thread of theory, touching the possi- 

bility of a renascence in the sense of a 
renewal of our civilization. Hitherto I have 
given only a few notes on the negative side, 
suggesting that there is no such real fresh- 
ness in our recent fashions about sport, politics, 
the drama and so on. Not one of these is a 
beginning, but rather a sort of endless end. 
In what follows, I hope to give a rough sketch 
of the way in which a renascence might really 
begin. But I will pause here, partly to re- 
capitulate and sum up, and partly to point 
out a possible mistake and answer an obvious 
criticism. Anyone urging this view is bound 
to look back at other beginnings in history. 
He is bound to urge that anything really orig- 
inal will resemble the origins. But he is not 
trying to revive such origins, but only such 
originality. I suggest that a new develop- 
ment is not often a new discovery; any more 
than any number of horses added to a stage- 
coach would make it a. steam-engine. I may 
say,in such a case, that the man who first caught 
and tamed a horse invented something far in 
advance of most of our inventions. But I do 
not mean that I want all publicists and poli- 
ticians to start off trying to lasso wild horses. 


The Mediaeval Workman 


: ny in the cases already considered, I 
have expressed admiration for many an- 
tiquities. But I was not admiring their an- 
tiquity, but their novelty. I remarked that 
cricket began with stool-ball; and that stool- 
ball began with stools. But I do not mean that 
man is to find his way back to that particular 
wooden stool of medieval workmanship; and 
sit there forever, so to speak, on the stool of re- 
pentance. I mean that medieval men were in a 
certain spirit, in which something could be done 
with a stool; and that if we were in that spirit, 
we could do as much or more with a stick or a 
stone or anything else. In the case of the 
drama, I said that the workmen who acted in 
the Coventry Mysteries, and were genially 
satirized as acting in The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, were at least amateur actors in the 
good as well as the bad sense; that is, they 
were amateurs in the literal sense of lovers. 

A workman, as for instance a weaver, could 
condole in some measure and appear as a lover, 
though his chief humour was for a tyrant. 
But I do not mean that we ought to train an 
actor to appear in the character of a Wall, or 
even that it is necessary for a modern comedi- 
an to create the part of Moonshine. I do not 
even think, as do some of our more mystical 
Shakespeareans, that it is necessary to repro- 
duce the restricted scenery or shallow stage of 
the Shakespearean period. I do not see why 
poor Bottom, having a part to tear a cat in, 
should not have room to swing a cat in. In 
those restrictions of space, I fancy, there is 
rather too much Wall, and perhaps not a little 
Moonshine. But I mean that certain moral 
conditions enabled those simple men to enjoy 
themselves; and that with similar moral con- 
ditions, we might enjoy ourselves as much or 
even more. 

The principle is the same in the domestic 
and dietetic criticisms I suggested; which 


ieee: loose papers are strung together 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


were summed up by saying that our citizenship 
does not really allow us any self-government. 
I took the illustration that our grandmothers 
made cowslip wine; but it does not follow 
that our grandsons must know how to make 
cowslip wine; still less, how to drink it. I 
may entertain my fancy with the thought of 
wild poets extracting wine from wild flowers, 
or daring adventurers drinking from that 
dreadful cup (as, for instance, the buttercup) : 
put this is not the point of the argument. The 
point is that the old family recipes were, so 
far as they went, real domestic discoveries. 
They: varied with domestic establishments; and 
one dandelion tea differed from another in 
glory. It would not be a substitute, even if it 
were an improvement, that the political power 
of the brewers should doom us all to drink 
one kind of beer. Still less is it a substitute 
that the political power of teetotalers should 
doom us all to drink no kind of beer. And I 
went on to note that in other things this mere 
negation is mistaken for novelty. Thus, a 
poet is as proud of having no metre as if he 
had invented a new metre. Here again I 
could only illustrate my meaning from old 
metres; and I praise those fixed yet fantastic 
forms of verse, the ballade, the villanelle, the 
triolet, such as took form in the Middle Ages 
and the Renascence and the real springtimes 
of Europe. But I do not mean that the future 
epic of the Great War must be written in a 
series of triolets; or that the national anthem 
of one of the new democracies should take 
the exact form of a villanelle: I only mean 
that we should follow our fathers, in so far as 
they showed their vigour by inventing new 
forms, and not merely by relapsing into old 
formlessness. Modern merely destructive fash- 
ions have a great deal to learn from these con- 
structive old fashions; if it were only the con- 
struction of a sonnet. It may be very absurd 
for the Elizabethan lover to write a sonnet to 
his mistress’s eyebrow; but it would not be an 
improvement if the lady, having already 
bobbed her hair, were to shave off her eye- 
brows. And that is the drift of the destruc- 
tive fashions; towards some such darkened 
world, of women without eyebrows and men 
without eyes. 


New Religions and the Old Mysteries 


N short, while I heartily agree that so large 

and loose a criticism has a hundred faults, 
I shall not be at all disturbed by the very old 
reproach of returning to what is old. First of 
all, it need not necessarily be a bad thing to 
do; and secondly, I know I am not doing it. 
I am not returning to what has grown old, 
but rather to what cannot grow old. That 
thing is a certain spirit, of which the terms 
are to be found rather in philosophy or re- 
ligion; and I will conclude this negative part 
of my criticism by briefly noting that in this 
sphere also my generalization seems to hold 
good. There appear to be quite a number of new 
religions nowadays; and there really are, in 
the sense that a thousand theories now assume 
the supernatural, and dismiss the merely ma- 
terialistic. The new religions have plenty of 
new miracles, but they only have very old 
mysteries; mysteries so old as to be obvious 


The New Renascence 
VI. Nothing, and the New Religions 


and so obvious as not to be mysterious. The 
new religions mostly preach a Unity in which 
even their own differentiation would disappear. 
Perhaps I might delicately hint that dullness 
seems to be the chief artistic feature of new 
religions. It is enough here to note that no 
new religion does dare to do the concrete and, 
as some would say, comic things done by old 
mysticism and mythology. Nobody pojnts at 
an old hat and says it fell from heaven, or at 
a particular lamp-post as the solitary light of 
the world. Still less does he ring the hat with 
a golden halo or even hang it on a golden 
hat-peg; nor does he build his city round the 
lamp-post, as he would round the shrine. But 
this concrete creative superstition, expressed in 
colour and ornament, is a very real indication 
of something new and sincere. There would 
be more real simplicity in Spiritualism if the 
tables on which the spirits rap were carved 
and inlaid like altars, or the planchettes gilded 
and coloured like chalices. What is stale about 
Spiritualism is its pretense of being scientific; 
a very Early Victorian affectation. So of 
Christian Science, Mr. Zangwill said in his 
pointed and effective fashion, that “it is science 
without its severity and Christianity without 
its cross.” But if Mrs. Eddy’s book is not as 
severe as science, it must be conceded that it 
is quite as dry as science. And this feature- 
less and-uncreative dullness, as compared with 
the creeds that made the Greek temples or the 
Gothic cathedrals, is all that concerns me here. 


Tennyson and the Gleam 


AM not touching on the truth of these two 

new religions, or pretending that such a 
passing comment can do justice to them in all 
aspects. I merely observe. that they do, in 
their different ways, fall in with the fashion 
of dissolving solid things rather than renewing 
solid things. They are part of a modern ten- 
dency much older than themselves, to make 
the vision of man vague rather than vivid. I 
have always felt it in one of the phrases of 
Tennyson, which seems to me one of the mod- 
ern mistakes of Tennyson. Instead of making 
Merlin talk of following the Grail, he makes 
him talk of following the Gleam. I doubt 
whether Merlin, in the Tennysonian sense at 
least, would ever have followed the Gleam. 
The Grail may be a fairy-tale, but it is a tale. 
It can be told, again and again, with a thou- 
sand enrichments and renewals. It may be a 
fabulous cup, but it is a cup; it can be carved 
and painted and pictured in a thousand pic- 
turesque associations. But a gleam might be 
anything or nothing; and I seriously think a 
man must often pluck first, not only the beam, 
but the gleam out of his own eye, before he 
can see the Grail. 


| This is the sixth of a series of twelve 
| articles by Mr. Chesterton now appearing 
in Vanity Fair. Previous articles have 
dealt with such phases of modern prog- 
ress as “The Library Broken Loose”, 
“Beauty and the Bricklayer’, “Public 
Laws and Private Liquors’, “The Ma- 
chine of Tomfoolery’, etc. 
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GLIMPSES WITHIN 
How little we know of the “vie intime” 
of our stage idols, twinkling stars in the 
dramatic firmament, far-removed from the 
orchestra astronomers. It has been oyr 
recent privilege to interview, at Close 
range, lovely Angeline Etoille, the famous 
dancer of two continents, whose throbbing 
reactions to the simple things of life are 
indeed a revelation. Her enthusiasm for 
her art is inspiring. But her whole life, 
for that matter, may be said to be a 
truly noble lesson in enthusiasms 
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The Adorations of Angeline a 


. Privileged Peeps into the Soul of a Great Artist 


Sketches by FISH 















BARKING BLOSSOMS ALONG LONG BEACH 
“Animals! I adore them,” “There is only one word for 
cried la Belle Etoille. “I the ocean,” said Mlle. A. 
could not exist without them. thoughtfully, — “fone word 
Only see my three canine only which describes the 
graces, Rose, Violet, and great sea in all its moods of 
Lily. My maid sprays each calm and storm, fickle as a 
one with its name-perfume lover, rising and falling like 
every morning. They are the stock-market, as chang- 
like little animated flowers able in color as the fashion 

in my dressing-room!” in hair. It is ‘adorable’ ” 


THE MOTHER INSTINCT 


When we spoke of children, the lovely 
dancer’s face took on a madonna-like ex- 
pression of tenderness. “I adore them,” 
she faltered. “I often borrow my sister’s 
twins tor photographic purposes. It is my 
crown of sorrow that I have none of my 
own, but, as I am young and unmarried; 
what would you?” And we hastily as- 
sured her that we wouldn’t for the world 
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BUCOLIC BEAUTIES 


“One of the most adorable things in an adorable world,” 
said the dainty danseuse, “is the country. The lowing 
kine, the bleating lambs, the bosky dells, all within com- 
muting distance. It is my dream. I constantly see myself 
as a shepherdess, strolling through the meadows, whispering 
my little secrets to the bees and birds, and, like the 
dancers at old Niblo’s, always with the faithful black crook” 


ANGELINE’S ADORABLE ADIEU 
It was with real regret that our interviewer rose to 
take his leave of the dancing idol. The great diva, 
reclining on the great divan, had given us such a 
charming close-up of her soul that, for a moment, we 
felt specially privileged. And then, a fatal moment! 
we noted behind the arras and protruding beyond 
the lower right-hand cushion, a smartly shod male 
foot—a well-rounded male knee, and we realized that 
others beside ourself had found Mlle. Etoille—to 
quote her own charming words—adorabl- 
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THE FLORAL TRIBUTE 


“How can I express my love of flowers except by saying 
that I adore them?” questioned the exquisite Angeline. 
“They are with me a grand passion, and, do you know, I 
can always gauge the measure of a man’s devotion by the 
way he responds to my suggestion ‘Say it with Flowers’. 
If he speaks louder than ten dollars I know that he loves 
me sincerely. If it is only five I know that he is cold” 


Bur Ey, 
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Youth and Death es 


Bell 
By JOHN PEALE BISHOP: For a drawing by SYDNEY JOSEPH =, 


They 
Youth, pausing at the outer portal, Cried: “Remember all the beauty that is turned on. 
Felt the music surge as a dawn in the blood; Wearily to the dust; loves toward which no lovers call; : 
Saw through the open doors, the immortal And feet that stir not now for any dance.” Fron 
White loveliness of dancers flash and move And Youth—that was and is love’s thrall— In b: 
In trembling ecstasy to the music’s mood, Replied: “Love draws its richness from the dust; A 

And, suddenly lonely in the terror of love, And beauty, passing in its April bloom, nd 
Stood hesitant and dumb. Then to her side Had not that perilous device we know, I thi 
Came Death, hooded in thick black, pale and hollow-eyed, But for some queen who, long ago, “Whe 
Whe, seeing how in Youth’s eyes the moment burned, Covered her golden hair with rust 
Rose-flame, a clear and windless radiance, Where some old town crashed to a crimson doom.” Are 
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Poems by Siegfried Sassoon 
A Selection Representing the Development of the Chief English Poet of the War 


BEFORE THE BATTLE 


Music of whispering trees 

Hushed by the broad-winged breeze 

Where shaken water gleams: 

And evening radiance falling 

With reedy bird-notes calling. 

O bear me safe through dark, you low-voiced 
streams. 


I have no need to pray 

That fear may pass away; 

I scorn the growl and rumble of the fight 

That summons me from cool 

Silence of marsh and pool, 

And yellow lilies islanded in light. 

0 river of stars and shadows, lead me through the 
night. 


THE DUG-OUT 


Why do you lie with your legs ungainly huddled, 
And one arm bent across your sullen cold 
Exhausted face? It hurts my heart to watch you, 
Deep-shadow’d from the candle’s guttering gold; 
And you wonder why I shake you by the shoulder: 
Drowsy, you mumble and sigh and turn your head. 
You are too young to fall asleep for ever; 

And when you sleep you remind me of the dead. 


St. Venant, July, 1918. 


EDITORIAL IMPRESSIONS 


He seemed so certain “all was going well”, 
As he discussed the glorious time he’d had 
While visiting the trenches. 
“One can tell 

You've gathered big impressions” grinned the lad 
Who'd been severely wounded in the back 
In some wiped-out impossible Attack. 
“Impressions? Yes, most vivid! I am writing 
A little book called Europe on the Rack, 
Based on notes made while witnessing the fighting. 
I hope I’ve caught the feeling of ‘the Line,’ 
And the amazing spirit of the troops. 
By Jove, those flying chaps of ours are fine! 
I watched one daring beggar looping loops, 
Soaring and diving like some bird of prey. 
And through it all I felt that splendour shine 
Which makes us win.” 

The soldier sipped his wine. 
“Ah yes, but it’s the Press that leads the way!” 


SICK LEAVE 


When I’m asleep, dreaming and lulled and warm,— 
They come, the homeless ones, the noiseless dead. 
While the dim charging breakers of the storm 
Bellow and drone and rumble overhead, 

Out of the gloom they gather about my bed. 
They whisper to my heart; their thoughts are mine. 
“Why are you here with all your watches ended? 
From Ypres to Frise we sought you in the line.” 
In bitter safety I awake, unfriended; 

And while the dawn begins with slashing rain 

I think of the Battalion in the mud. 

“When are you going out to them again? 


Are they not still your brothers through our 
blood?” 








PIRIE MACDONALD 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


The most remarkable of the young English 
poets who appeared during the war. Of the 
poems on this page ‘“‘Before the Battle” repre- 
sents the first reaction to the war—the noble 
gesture—which Rupert Brooke has made fa- 
mous, and the other poems the tragic bitter- 
ness and pain which came later. The wonder- 
ful lyric “Everyone Sang” is a sort of paean 
of relief at the coming of peace, inspired by a 
peace celebration. In the two poems at the 
end, the poet, released from the oppression of 
war, is able to show his lyric gift at its purest. 
These poems appear here with the consent of 
E. P. Dutton and Company 


BANISHMENT 


I am banished from the patient men who fight. 

They smote my heart to pity, built my pride. 

Shoulder to aching shoulder, side by side, 

They trudged away from life’s broad wealds of 
light. 

Their wrongs were mine; and ever in my sight 

They went arrayed in honour. But they died,— 

Not one by one: and mutinous I cried 

To those who sent them out into the night. 


The darkness tells how vainly I have striven 
To free them from the pit where they must dwell 
In outcast gloom convulsed and jagged and riven 
By grappling guns. Love drove me to rebel. 


Love drives me back to grope with them through 
hell; 
And in their tortured eyes I stand forgiven. 


AUTUMN 


October’s bellowing anger breaks and cleaves 
The bronzed battalions of the stricken wood 

In whose lament I hear a voice that grieves 

For battle’s fruitless harvest, and the feud 

Of outraged men. Their lives are like the leaves 
Scattered in flocks of ruin, tossed and blown 
Along the westering furnace flaring red. 

O martyred youth and manhood overthrown, 
The burden of your wrongs is on ny head. 


WHEN I’M AMONG A BLAZE OF LIGHTS... 


When I’m among a blaze of lights, 
With tawdry music and cigars 

And women dawdling through delights, 
And officers at cocktail bars,— 
Sometimes I think of garden night 
And elm trees nodding at the stars. 


I dream of a small firelit room 

With yellow candles burning straight, 
And glowing pictures in the gloom, 
And kindly books that hold me late. 
Of things like these I love to think 
When I can never be alone: 

Then some one says, “Another drink?” 
And turns my living heart to stone. 


EVERYONE SANG 


Everyone suddenly burst out singing; 
And I was filled with such delight 

As prisoned birds must find in freedom 
Winging wildly across the white 


Orchards and dark green fields; on; on; and out 
of sight. 


Everyone’s voice was suddenly lifted, 

And beauty came like the setting sun. 

My heart.was shaken with tears and horror 

Drifted away . . 

Was a bird; and the song was wordless; the sing- 
ing will never be done. 


April, 1919 


. O but every one 


IDYLL 


In the grey summer garden I shall find you 

With day-break and the morning hills behind you 
There will be rain-wet roses; stir of wings; 

And down the wood a thrush that wakes and sings. 
Not from the past you'll come, but from that deep 
Where beauty murmurs to the soul asleep: 

And I shall know the sense of life re-born 
From dreams into the mystery of morn 


Where gloom and brightness meet. And standing 
there 


Till that calm song is done, at last we'll share 
The league-spread, quiring symphonies that are 
Joy in the world, and peace, and dawn’s one star. 


SLUMBER SONG 


Sleep; and my song shall build about your bed 

A Paradise of dimness. You shall feel 

The folding of tired wings; and peace will dwell 
Throned in your silence: and one hour shall hold 
Summer, and midnight, and immensity 

Lulled to forgetfulness. For, where you dream, 
The stately gloom of foliage shall embower 
Your slumbering thought with tapestries of blue. 
And there shall be no memory of the sky, 

Nor sunlight with its cruelty of swords, 

But, to your soul that sinks from deep to deep 
Through drowned and glimmering colour, Time 


shall be 
Only slow rhythmic swaying; and your breath; 
And roses in the darkness; and my love. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


i GOODWIN 
SELMA LAGERLOF 


Because she was awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature 
in 1909; because she is the only woman member of the 
Swedish Academy; because she is a suffragist and, at 
the Stockholm Suffragist Conference in 1911, made a very 
telling and famous speech; but chiefly because she is a nov- 
elist of international popularity and has written in 
“Gosta Berling” one of the most original of modern novels 





ERNST 
MRS. NORMAN DeR. WHITEHOUSE 


Because she has been active in manv a charitable cause; be- 
cause, during the war, she went as Washington’s special emis- 
sary to Europe to spread American propaganda; because she 
has just written an admirable volume in which her work abroad 
is clearly explained; because she is a popular figure in the life 
of three capitals; but chiefly because it was her vision, energy. 
and quality of leadership that were largely responsible 
for swinging New York into the column of suffrage states 
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MALCOLM ARSBUTHNCT 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Because he spent the early part of his life on the sea and 
Became a Master in the British Merchant Service; be- 
cause, although of Polish birth, he learned English at the 
age of nineteen; because, in middle life, he deserted the 
sea and, in «response to “an obscure inner urgency”, 
commenced to write; but chiefly because he has _ be- 
come one of the greatest of living English novelists 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


RICHARD ORDYNSKI 
Because, though a Pole, he has for three years directed the 
presentation of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House; be- 
cause, in producing “Sumurun”, many years ago, he first 
showed us the way to achieve a distinguished artistic level in 
our stage productions; because, he knows as much about 
schools of dancing as any man in Europe; but chiefly because 
he has given up a lucrative and important position in America 
in order to direct an independent art theatre in Poland 
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SEM BENELLI 


After Gabriele D’Annunzio, the foremost 
living dramatist of Italy. Benelli first 
achieved fame through the libretto of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re’, but is now chiefly 
known as the author of “La Cena delle 
Beffe”, played in New York as “The Jest” 


E. O. HOPPE 
EUGENE BRIEUX 
The most familiar modern French 
dramatist to Americans. A new 
play, “Les Américains Chez Nous”, 
will be seen next year in New York 


JACINTO BENAVENTE 


In “The Passion Flower”, the 
Spanish dramatist has taken a 
theme reminiscent of Greek 
tragedy, a story of ineluctable 
love, and coloured it with the 
chill superstition and passion- 
ate desire for revenge charac- 
teristic of the Castilian peasant 





LORD DUNSANY 


The cadenced mavic of the Irish poet’s plays 
is sometimes attributed to the fact that as a 
youth Dunsany read only the Bible and the 
ancient tales of wonder from Greek and Celtic 
literature. “The Glittering Gate’? was recent- 
ly presented at the Neighborhood Playhouse 





PAUL iekie 

JOHN DRINKWATER 
As an English poet Drinkwater 
possessed the aloofness to discern 
the dramatic conflict of ideas which 
centered around Abraham Lincoln 














€. 0. HOPPE 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


Despite the fact that Bennett 
is said to rate his plays higher 
than his novels, he is best 
known as one of the foremost 
novelists living in England to- 
day. ‘Sacred and Profane Love” 
was written first as a novel 
and later made into a play 





SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


Has brought a lightness 
of touch to the comedy 
of manners which at 
times recalls the best of 
the Restoration drama- 
tists. Unlike Arnold Ben- 
nett, Maugham regards 
his novels as his only 
serious contribution to 
English literature 


The Most Popular American Playwrights 


If One May Judge from the Extraordinary Enthusiasm of Their American Audiences 
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Emily Stevens as the Spirituelle Sophie 


In Philip Moeller’s Comedy of Eighteenth Century Paris 
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At the 


The Blue Lantern. Even the brightest of 

them, the flash boys and girls, carry their 
terribly new store clothes with a bedraggled 
air. The others are nakedly downcast, with- 
out clothing or bravado to cover them or 
weapon of spirit to arm them. Yet, though all 
else perish here, beauty and love and sacrifice 
survive. In these waste places about the Pool 
of London, whence men, in sweeter quarters, 
gather fortunes, craft and greed and unname- 
able iniquities propagate and flourish, and curl 
their soiling arms about all that is brave and 
sweet. Yet beauty persists; even in the heart 
of darkness love takes root and spreads therein 
its eternal enchantments of gardens and moon- 
rise, of glory and humility and peace. 

The Blue Lantern stands on Chinatown 
corner, where the missionaries love to prowl. 
It is kept by an ex-bruiser known to his reg’lars 
as Dickery Dock. It is to Limehouse what 
the village green is to the rural community. It 
is the centre of past history and of current 
effort. In its bars new friendships are formed, 
and old scores bloodily wiped out. There, hot, 
hard words and vociferous debate lead to 
blows and the police-court, or end, more 
ignobly, with shocking beer-shed. 

There, valorous schemes are laid, and the 
vain cunning of the police is with sharper cun- 
ning frustrated. There the keen wit of the 
Cockney meets the deceptive frankness of the 
Oriental and the tortuous reserve of the black, 
and is often bested. 

Upon an evening of winter, when, in the 
river-mist, the substance of the streets melted 
into shadow, and shadow took on body, Dick- 
ery Dock looked about the house and stroked 
his chin with complacent gesture. At the 
same moment a policeman, trying to look like 
an ordinary citizen, looked in, and also made a 
complacent gesture. All the boys were there: 
vigilance could be relaxed for a while. Dick 
the Duke was there, with his usual crowd of 
worshipping ladies. ‘There, too, were Binkie 
Flanagan, the automatic-machine expert, 
Nobby the Nark, Big Bessie, some of the Rose- 
leaf Boys, old Quong Lee and John Sway Too, 
little Chrissie Rainbow, and, in a corner, Sing- 
a-song Joe, the looney. All the reg’lars, in 
short, replenishing from pewter pot and un- 
couth glass their store of hope and enterprise, 
and recovering that calm acceptance of the 
untoward which men call philosophy. As the 
rattle of coins on the counter increased, so did 
the buzz and clatter of the saloon and four- 
ale bars gather volume. Listening from with- 
out, the stranger would have said that every- 
body within was happy. Their noise flowed to 
the street like the quiet gurgle of a self-satis- 
fied stream: a stream that ignores in its care- 
~ passage the muddy bed over which it 

ows. 


[ihe Bia a sorry crowd, the reg’lars of 


UT one among the reg’lars was not happy; 
could not even borrow an hour’s delight on 

the usury of the glass. Frances of The Cause- 
way, described colloquially as “Fanny, poor 
kid,” sat alone on a bench, face and hands 
listless. Although sitting with the crowd, she 
had dropped the mask of alert nonchalance as- 
sumed by girls of her class in public places. 
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Sign of the Blue Lantern 


I. The Little Flowers of Frances 
By THOMAS BURKE 


The strain of carrying it was too intense for 
her worn nerves. In the last two days she had 
realized that she was a back number. Such 
beauty as she had once had was now oblit- 
erated. Her hair was thin and colourless. Her 
face no longer took aptly the emolients and 
powders that she applied. It was becoming 
an effort to be skittish and effervescent in the 
presence of potential customers. She was no 
longer facile in dalliance; her profane com- 
ment no longer came pat to the occasion. Even 
the black men about the streets failed to look 
twice at her. 

She sat “all-gone,” as she would have ex- 
pressed it. The bright light of invitation that 
customarily sat on her face, once assumed as a 
trade trick, later to become habitual, was out, 
and the coarse face hung empty. But in every 
line of the flagging figure was written disgust 
and yearning. She was done, and she knew it; 
and she held yet enough of her first girlhood’s 
love of the good and the seemly to suffer dis- 
gust at her situation and impotent desire to 
amend it. 


THERS had played her game, and had 
done well out of it. Some had married 
Chinks, and now led silken lives, with flowered 
temples made to their honour. Others had 
moved up West, where they had found sleek 
protectors and had put money in the bank. 
Others had married seamen or small tradesmen. 
All had been careful where she had been gay, 
spending money as she got it and financing 
men friends when they were hard up. Little 
Chrissie would not be that sort of fool. She 
was in the game for solid reward, and saw that 
she got every promised penny out of it. Green- 
stockings, too, knew where to draw the line be- 
tween frivolity in business hours and reckless- 
ness in leisure. But Fanny had been caught by 
the festal side of the life and the loud com- 
pany, and had crowded a jag into every hour. 
And now she was through, and they talked 
of her. ‘Whassup with Fanny, poor kid?” 
asked Greenstockings. “Looks as though 
she’d drawn the winner and lorst the brief.” 

“I dunno. Seems to ’ave got the fantods 
lately. No doing nothing with ’er. She can’t 
get the boys now, and when she told me she 
was ’ard up, and I told ’er she ought to go to 
the Mission Workers, and they’d get ’er an 
honest job, she fair snapped my ’ead orf. Fact 
is, she’s made a mess of things. She didn’t 
ought never to ’ave bin in this game. She 
ain’t fit for it. She’s too—you know—too— 
thinks too much, like. She’s told me. Al- 
though she’s done things I’d never do, she 
ain’t comfortable. Keeps on thinking of what 
she’s done. She ought to ’ave bin respectable, 
reely. She’s made for that. Can’t you see ’er 
bathing the baby and getting ’er old man’s 
dinner? She ain’t cut out for this. She’s let 
it get ’old of ’er too much.” 

Fanny sat brooding. A young seaman, in 
neat, shore-going clothes, bought a drink from 
the counter, and sat down near her. He 
glanced at her; then edged away. She caught 
the glance and returned it, not professionally, 
but with appeal. She leaned towards him. 

“Lend us ’alf-a-crown, boy.” 

He looked up again; edged a little further 


away; then turned a shoulder and bent to his 
glass, awkwardly, as one afraid of such women 
while afraid of not behaving like a man of the 
world. ‘Lend us a shilling, then.” 

He became confused; remembered an ap- 
pointment; drank up and departed. 

Dickery Dock, seeing that she was without 
a drink, called to her: “‘ Ave a drink, Fanny?” 

She went over to the bar. ‘No, thanks; I 
don’t want a drink. I say, lend us half-a- 
crown, Dickery.” 

“Lend you ’alf-a-crown? °*Ere—come orf 
it. This ain’t a Finance and Mortgage Cor- 
poration. You can ’ave a drink on the ’ouse, 
if yeh like, but id 

‘“‘No, I want money.” 

“Money? Well, I don’t know what yer 
chances are of gettin’ money ’ere. Where’s yer 
security? Where are you going to get money— 
now? You ain’t got nothing to sell now, 
Fanny. You realize that yesself, doncher? 
Yow’re past it. No, Fan, you ain’t got no 
chance with the boys about ’ere against little 
Cherry and young Greenstockings and the 
other flappers. No, kid, you’ll alwis be wel- 
come to a drink ’ere, but money’s another mat- 
ter. You know I make it a rule never to lend 
money. I dcn’t mind sticking up a drink when 
a chap’s ’ard up, but lend ’*em money to spend 
in other ’ouses—no.” 

“T don’t want it to spend in other ’ouses.” 

“Wodyeh want it for, then?” 

“I want to go somewhere to-night.” 

“Want to go somewhere? Well, that’s fairly 
brassy. Want to borrow money to go away 
with? If that ain’t the bally limit! You take 
the ’Untley & Palmer, you do. No, Fan, I’m 
sorry, but I ’ardly think that security would 
be good enough even for Mugg from Mug- 
town. ’Ave a drink.” 

“No, thanks. Ill go. Where I won’t bother 
nobody.” 





HE turned from the bar, her face momen- 

tarily expressing chagrin, until its lines 
deepened into utter misery. The landlord 
looked after her, puzzled at her attempt to 
break his rules, and at her attitude. As she 
crept through the swing doors, he looked at 
some of the boys standing at the bar. “ ’Ear 
what she said? I think she wants watching. 
‘Where I won’t bother nobody,’ she said. See 
if you can find old Nobby, and get ’im to keep 
an eye on ’er. She looks as if she’d got some- 
thing in ’er ’ead—making a ’ole in the water, 
or some idea of that sort. She better be looked 
after. We don’t want another scandal round 
this ’ouse, just on top o’ the last.” 

They dug out Nobby, and despatched him 
on his errand; and the beer engines banged and 
hissed, and the cash register clattered and 
rang, and the turmoil of glass and voice rose 
with the rising hands of the clock. 

At half-past nine Nobby returned. He sat 
down on the lounge, and his shoulders and 
stomach vibrated and bass rumbles came from 
him. Nobby was laughing. He always 
laughed privately, within himself; but in the 
communism of the public-house private 
laughter is frowned upon. There men abide 
by the Christmas-card maxim that the weary 
old earth is in need (Continued on page 116) 











“SOINS DE TOILETTE” 


This little masterpiece is one of the artist’s best 
drypoints. As an etcher M. Legrand is rapidly 
taking his place with the great European masters. 
He has been particularly successful in a fine 
series of nudes—all of them in drypoint 


“SELF PORTRAIT” BY 
LEGRAND 
The work of Louis Legrand 
has, up to the present time, 
been very little known in this 
country, although he has for 
years been recognized in 
Paris as one of the ablest 
artists of the day. During 
the early part of his career he 
worked with two other famous 
etchers—Forain and Steinlen, 
but it is interesting to see how 
Legrand’s more hopeful na- 
ture expressed itself in the 
happier character of his sub- 
jects, not, however, without 
occasional reminders of that 
gloomy train of thought 
which has so strongly affect- 
ed his two famous associates 
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“APRES LE BAIN” 
The exhibition of Legrand’s etchings, at Keppel’s 
Galleries, in New York, was particularly rich in 
subjects of this genre. No modern master, not 
even Zorn himself, is more deft and sure in 
portraits of this type than M. Legrand 


“DANSEUSE” (AQUA- 
TINT) 


One of the most striking 
things about Legrand is the 
remarkable success he has 
had in the use of aquatint, 
a method of working, which, 
in the hands of most etch- 
ers, has produced little but 
failures. In fact almost the 
only other real master of 
aquatint was that Spanish 
genius, Francisco Goya. It 
is interesting to compare 
this aquatint (‘‘Danseuse”’), 
an astonishing piece of 
technique, with Goya’s 
aquatint from the 
series of the Caprichos 


Louis Legrand—French Master of Aquatint and Etching 


An Important Exhibition of Whose Work is Now on View in New York 
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The Prophetic Portrait 


Proving that it is a Good Sitter who can Recognize his Own Soul 


a passion with me. Most of my friends 

are artists, and for fifteen years or more 
I posed for them—seated, standing, with and 
without a hat, profile, full face and three- 
quarters. I claimed no reward save that the 
portraits should be given to me. 

My house became a picture-gallery. Every 
room was full of portraits of myself. Myself, 
at eighteen. At twenty. At thirty. Myself, 
proud, contemptuous, lofty, melancholy, gay, 
fiery, spiritual, abased. Myself, always my- 
self, alike, yet never the same! I confess that 
when I was left alone with my manifold image, 
I was often disturbed. It was as if I had 
given a bit of my soul to each of those in- 
numerable doubles; as if I, myself, were left 
with an impoverished spirit, stupefied, weary 
and weakened. I used to stare at myself, fas- 
cinated by the diversity of my attitudes. There 
I was, a youth, full of fire and passion. There, 
a poet, standing upon a hill-top, gazing off at 
the hills and the distant sea. Here again, a 
satanic creature with mad eyes and the one- 
sided grin of a demon. There, a gentleman 
with blond whiskers. There, a pallid youth 
with a Byronic forelock. Here, an emaciated 
mask without neck or shoulders. And always 
I was I, with and without whiskers, ferocious 
or gentle, cynic or dreamer. From every wall 
I stared back at myself with reproach, with 
mad humour, with a sort of embarrassment. 

There is a curious story about this hobby 
of mine. Six or seven years ago I chanced 
to meet a young painter, a Russian, who in- 
vited me to his studio. His work was abomi- 
nable—feeble portraits, muddy copies of the 
old masters, gaudy sunsets and melodramatic 
cypresses. I didn’t relish being painted by a 
chocolate-box genius and made my exit as 
quickly as I could. A year later, happening 
to encounter him again, he surprised me by 
saying: “I must paint you. Not you, but 
your soul! I see it. I understand it.” He 
drew me aside and whispered: “I will be 
frank with you. Things have gone badly in 
Russia, and I’m awfully hard up. I must 
make a success of your portrait, or starve.” 


H oes my portrait painted used to be 


HADN’T much faith in the fellow, but I 

agreed to pose for him.. He had moved 
into a new studio—a bare garret of a place in 
the poorest quarter of the city. But the old 
canvases were not there, and Hartling himself 
had changed. He was no longer a painter of 
chromos. He had discovered post-impression- 
ism. I stood before his work, amazed and 
incredulous. He painted with vigorous un- 
conventionality, impatient of restriction, dis- 
dainful of form—strange, colourful landscapes, 
Suggestive and horrible; grotesque figures, 
viscous fruits and exotic flowers. 

Hartling watched narrowly the effect of this 
transformation. 

“You are surprised,” he said. “I have had 
a vision—sit here, please. Let’s get to work.” 

He lighted a cigarette and squinting at his 
canvas, began to paint with a sort of fury. 
He looked at me, smiling ironically, backing 
away from the easel with his head cocked on 
one side, then leaped forward again, as if he 
had wrenched some secret from my very soul, 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 











Giovanni Papini, the Italian satir- 

ist, whose ruthless analyses of 

love and other human weaknesses 

have been appearing regularly in 
these pages 


and with reckless strokes attacked the canvas 
like a maniac. He was a tall, thin fellow, with 
a short beard and pale-blue eyes—usually the 
mildest and most commonplace of beings. I 
confess that I was startled by his restless 
pacing, his ironic laughs, his frantic energy. 

After an hour and a half he covered the por- 
trait and dismissed me. I returned for five 
mornings thereafter. On the sixth morning he 
said: “I am going to paint your eyes. Look 
at me as if you saw before you an enemy, an 
implacable, unconquerable enemy.” 

In a quarter of an hour Hartling said: 

“It is finished. Come and see.” 

I ran to the easel to see my portrait. 

In the center of the canvas, by standing 
well away, a face that was certainly not my 
own, could be distinguished. Above a green- 
ish forehead there were two scarlet twists of 
hair, like bizarre horns. ... A black spot 
that was an eye. Violet flesh. A pointed nose. 
Two scarlet daubs where the mouth should 
have been. And a row of brilliant, enormous 
teeth, white as tombstones. Beneath the chin, 
a dirty white collar and shirtfront. About the 
head, wavering fumes of unearthly colour, like 
the reflection of some hellish fire... . 

“What do you think of it?” Hartling de- 
manded. ‘Original, eh? Not a portrait of 
you, of course. A portrait of your malign 
spirit, caught and rendered eternal.” 

I stared stupidly, sparring for time, acutely 
embarrassed. The thing was an abominable 
caricature, an insult. It did not resemble me 
in the least. Neither was it beautiful as colour 
or design. Its strangeness was revolting. It 
was imbecile, ridiculous, absurd. 

I told Hartling so. He tried, with a cer- 
tain indulgence, to explain the meaning of the 
thing. Dissonance. A portrait of my turbu- 
lent self. A caricature of the soul... . 

I shook my head and went away, determined 
to see no more of him. Nor did I care to own 
the portrait. A few weeks later, however, in 
spite of myself, I returned to his studio. I 
found the room full of people. Two German 


buyers were discussing my portrait with en- 
thusiasm. A group of students gesticulated 
and applauded. I stared at the atrocious thing. 

“You don’t like it,” Hartling said. “I’m 
sorry, because it’s my masterpiece! I'll never 
paint anything better. I don’t expect you to 
buy it, of course, but the day will come when 
you'll be sorry that you didn’t.” 


HREE months later I learned that Hart- 

ling had sent the portrait to the Salon. My 
name was printed in the catalogue and I was 
the object of some very humiliating publicity. 
“Tf this is the portrait of Mr. P. ’s soul, we 
shudder to think—” and more in the same 
strain. I was furious, outraged, horribly 
offended. There was nothing to do but buy 
the thing. Hartling asked five hundred francs 





—little enough—but I couldn’t afford it at the 


moment. I sold my watch, borrowed a hun- 
dred francs, pawned a few of my most precious 
possessions, rushed to Paris and bought it. 

When it arrived, I did not even remove the 
wrappings, but stored my purchase in the cellar 
and thought no more about it. Hartling re- 
turned to Russia. ; 

Five years later, being obliged to move, I 
came across the unopened package containing 
the portrait. And, actuated by an uncon- 
trollable curiosity, I unpacked the thing, placed 
it against the wall, and stared at it. 

During those five years I had suffered, loved, 
hated and desired: I had conquered and had 
been conquered. Imagine my surprise when 
I saw that Hartling’s portrait now resembled 
me exactly! In the shadows of the room, the 
face detached itself from the canvas and floated 
before me like a reflection of my own tormented 
mask. The eyes were mine—disillusioned and 
mocking. The mouth smiled at me, with the 
identical twist of the lips I had come to recog- 
nize as my own—a smile full of malice and 
pain. So did my own hair twist upward from 
my pallid forehead like two satanic horns. 
Me! Myself! My very spirit. My soul... . 
I had looked upon the portrait as a caricature 
—now I saw that Hartling had painted me, 
not as I was but as I was destined to be. 

Hartling was a genius and I was a fool. I 
did not rest until I had discovered his where- 
abouts. He was in Paris, living on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens. 

I found Hartling established in a beautiful 
studio. He was a little older, a little fatter, 
perhaps, but the same mild and innocuous 
fellow. He did not seem particularly glad to 
see me, and when I had stammered out my 
apology, he said coldly: 

“Oh, that portrait! I remember, of course. 
An abominable thing. A youthful indis- 
cretion. I couldn’t paint. I was a fool. Art, 
my friend, is a scrupulous rendition of the 
truth. Elegance. Taste. I am a successful 
painter. I get twenty thousand francs for 
everything I do. My clients are rich, fashion- 
able. Iam an excellent draughtsman. I paint 
what I see, and I look through rose-coloured 
glasses. Elegance, my dear fellow! Delicate 
flesh tints; pearls; chiffon; satin.” He placed 
his fingers together, while I stared with horror 
at his abominable pink and blue portraits. 

I rushed out, speechless with disgust. 
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‘Tes Marionnettes”: Einar Nerman and Gabo Falk 


The Famous Swedish Dancers in Their New Dance Creation 
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The Theatrical Year 


An Alphabetically Arranged Catalogue of the Broadway Season 


writer in hand and spell out these words, 
it is April, and the sleet is beating against 
the window and the logs are crackling on the 
hearth and the weather prophets are predicting 
a white summer: but by the time they appear 
it will be May, “‘the merry month of May’’, as 
Richard Barnfield—I bet you thought it was 
Shakespeare—says in his widely-read Address 
to the Nightingale. May was always known 
as the merry month because it was then that 
the theatrical season used to end. Nowadays, 
of course, the year is one long theatrical sea- 
son; but it used to be the habit of dramatic 
critics at this particular moment to weigh in 
with a thoughtful resumé of the past season— 
best six star performances, best six non-star 
performances, six worst frosts, and all that 
sort of thing. I see no reason why these quaint 
old customs should be allowed to lapse into 
desuetude, if you see what I mean, so I will 
proceed without further preamble to my review 
of the theatrical year, beginning with 
ACTING 

There has been a lot of this all over the 

place. We now come to 
BILGE 

There has been a lot of this, too, much of it 
presented on the stage and a good deal written 
by the 


Gite in speaking, as I take my type- 


CRITICS 


who have had an unusually busy year. There 
is still no solution of the problem why people 
become critics. They know perfectly well that 
at least sixty per cent of the plays they will 
have to see will be hard to bear, yet they come 
up—if not smiling, at any rate without obvious 
signs of distress—night after night. You can’t 
choke them off. This is probably the spirit 
which makes America what it is. This season 
there has been a growing practice among critics 
of roasting a play on the morning after pro- 
duction and then having another go at it in the 
Sunday edition under the title of Second Swats 
or The Past Week in the Theatre, which has 
made it pretty rocky going for 
DRAMATISTS 

who thus get it twice in the same place, and 
experience the complex emotions of the com- 
muter who, coming home in the dark, trips 
over the baby’s cart and bumps his head 
against the hat-stand. ‘There have not been 
many new dramatists. The old stand-bys, 
Shakespeare, Samuel Shipman and the rest, 
have been as busy as ever. The biggest wal- 
lop, however, has undoubtedly been delivered 
by a newcomer, 

ERVINE, ST. JOHN, 
who, without the aid of a bedroom scene, has 
put across two emphatic successes. (The dif- 
ference between an emphatic success and ‘“‘the 
greatest hit in twenty years” is that the latter 
is generally just coming off after two losing 
weeks,) Mr. St. John Ervine is the author of 
Clegg, Jane, not of 

FLAME, THE BLUE 
in which Theda Bara makes her last appear- 
ance on the speaking stage. (See above, under 
“Bilge”.) There are many points about The 
Blue Flame which entitle it to a place of its 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 

















ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


DORIS RANKIN 


Now playing opposite Lionel Barrymore 

as Yanetta in “The Letter of the Law”, 

the American version of Brieux’s social 
tragedy, ‘“‘La Robe Rouge” 


own, but for purposes of record, one may put 
it, with The Red Dawn, Katie’s Kisses, Musk, 
The Whirlwind, and Three’s a Crowd, in the 
list which comprises 


GHASTLY SHOWS, THE SIX MOST 


While, looking on the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, we may rank The Gold-Diggers, Abraham 
Lincoln, Déclassée, The Famous Mrs. Fair, 
Scandal, and Wedding Bells as the 

HITS, SIX BIGGEST NON-MUSICAL 

It has been well said that life has its com- 
pensations. What we lose on the swings we 
make up on the roundabouts. The same sea- 
son which brought The Blue Flame brought 
also practically no 

INFLUENZA, SPANISH, 


the ever-changing dictates of fashion enacting 
that this year a cold in the head should not be 
so described. This led to the theatres on the 
road remaining open right along, thus enabling 
managers to accumulate money for the purpose 
of losing it on other productions. As showing 
how all things work together for good, this was 
excellent for 
JOE LEBLANC, 
whose cut-rate agency has seldom been more 
prosperous. We have never met Joe socially, 
but we have an idea that the fur-coated man 
in the Rolls-Royce which nearly ran into us 
the other day must have been he. He looked 
like one of the richer millionaires, and we are 
convinced that it was Joe. He has rarely had 
a better year. 
We now come to 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES, 

of which the six biggest were—in fact still are 
—As You Were, Apple Blossoms, Buddies, 
Irene, The Night Boat and Rudigore, and we 


wish like the deuce that, considering that 
Buddies and Irene never have an empty seat, 
people would stop telling us that the intimate 
musical comedy is dead. All the above pieces 
were good. The two we want most to see again 
are Irene and Ruddigore. The success of the 
latter was the most pleasing event of the season. 
The ultimate test of a musical piece is, Would 
you like to be in the orchestra and have to see 
it every night? We shouldn’t mind a bit doing 
some light work like banging the cymbals 
nightly at Ruddigore. 
Flitting on, we approach the subject of 
NUDE, THE, 
of which this season there have been several, 
notably the production of Aphrodite, which we 
were just going to touch on under the heading 
ORGIES, ORIENTAL 


One of the curiosities of modern life which 
fascinate the thinker is the odd fact that, if 
only you shove the action of a play far enough 
back into the past, you can get away on the 
public stage with stuff which on the beach of 
Coney Island would infallibly lead to your 
being pinched and hauled before a tribunal. 
Up at the Century a suit of luminous paint cut 
tightly about the hips was the management’s 
idea of what the smart woman should wear. 
It is true that this was supplemented later by 
about enough diaphanous material to make an 
undersized baby’s sock, but what of that? 

No one seems to know yet what effect 

PROHIBITION 


is going to have on the theatre. So far, it has 
been possible to retain the bringing in of cock- 
tails by the Japanese butler, without which no 
serious play can succeed, by assuming that the 
hero has a private stock: and it will not be for 
a year or two that the plausibility of this will 
be seriously questioned. Jokes about prohi- 
bition have been very strong on the wing, but 
can hardly last for another season, for which 
reason we may expect to see many revue 
librettists joining the bread-line or going to 
work. But it is impossible to predict with 
accuracy, and the future of the stage under 
Prohibition must remain 


QUESTION, THE GREAT 


as before. Which brings us to 
REVIVALS 
and 
SEXTETTE, THE ORIGINAL 
FLORODORA 


Columns have been written about the original 
Florodora Sextette. The subject is one which 
touches the popular imagination. Years have 
passed and much water has flowed under the 
bridge since Florodora was first produced, and 
of the members of the original sextette which 
warbled its way to fame there remain to-day 
only three thousand, eight hundred and eleven. 

Only a memory now is the 

TURN-UP, BRISK, 
between the Actors Equity and the Managers 
Association which threatened at one time to 
strangle the theatrical season at birth. It is 
immaterial which way our personal sympathies 
lie, but an interesting point is that, after at- 
tending a number (Continued on page 106) 
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By ROBERT K. LEAVITT 
VENUS, BY BOTTICELLI 
i The so-called Chaste Venus was 
. painted after the artist had come un- 
; 3 der the influence of Savonarola and 
t I was attempting to correct the pagan 
F * frankness of his earlier Venus. Pater , 
: 4 has said of this painting: “She in- ; 
a 4 terposes the dainty shell between our- Y 
a selves and her fragile beauty; and of 
e she has looked upon the chilly dawn . 
of Arezzo, delicately wondering; and 1S . 
j in her glaucous eyes one surprises a ru 
i FF maiden shrinking from the caresses, 
; i so indiscreet! of the morning wind” aft 
i : but 
' ‘ OLD MAN, BY REMBRANDT sui 
f 4 Of this portrait of an Old Man Put- ’ 
i i ting the Wrong End of a Cigar into , 
i i His Mouth, James Huneker has writ- to 
. ten: “In this fulgurant canvas the the 
i rich brown theme of the velvet coat 
4 is caught up and repeated by the no- 
; a cigar in a Schubert-like scherzo” the 
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UN SOUFFLE D’AMOUR, BY WATTEAU e 
Of this painting (from the superb series of the Fétes wit 
Musicales) Arthur Symons has written: ‘Behind the poi 
sober bodices of the eighteenth century one is intoxi- 
cated by the alluring sensuality of the slyly smiling 
women” abc 
zin 
is | 
. see 
THE LOVE LETTER, BY VERMEER rat 


In this incomparable canvas, the difficult ad- 
justment of the planes, the suave and finished 18 
brushwork of the tiling, even the pitcher and 
water-bottle of the foreground, placed with so 
sure a hand, lead the eye graciously yet in- 
evitably to the recumbent figure in the bath 


A Remarkable New Collection of Old Masters 


R. MYRON T. BLOTTO, the manufacturer of Blotto’s Handy Salad and a patriot. In the incredibly short space of five years, Mr. Blotto has 
_Dressing, who performed such signal services for the Allied cause in amassed one of the most remarkable art collections in America. The won- 
turning his enormous factories to the manufacture of hand grenades, de- derful Rembrandt formerly hung in the London Guild Hall, but was 
serves well of his countrymen no less for his services as a connoisseur and recently sold by the Lord Mayor in order to make room for a new Land- 


patron of the arts than by reason of his achievements as a manufacturer seer. Mr. Blotto possesses, also, the largest collection of Benzigers in existence. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


respondent which was quoted in a recent 

number of this magazine, to the effect 
that many of the disasters that were charged 
up to hard luck were due to bad bidding or 
lay, the following hand was sent from The 
Elks Club at Glens Falls, N. Y., as likely to 
be of interest to our readers. It is the first 
instance I can recall of a suit-bid losing a 
little slam. 


respond of the remark made by a cor- 
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Z dealt and bid no trump, which both A and 
Y passed. B called two hearts, with the idea 
of asking a lead against the no-trumper. This 
is rather forward bidding, not only because it 
runs the risk of being left with the contract, 
after overcalling the hand about four tricks, 
but because there is no reéntry for the heart 
suit, even if it were led and established. 

Z doubled. This is the conventional double, 
to show that the suit bid by the opponents is 
the one weak spot in an otherwise excellent 
no-trumper. ‘The answer to the double is for 
the partner to go back to no-trumps if he can 
stop the hearts twice, otherwise to bid his suit. 
Y did neither. 

The double being left in, Z led the king of 
spades. On finding dummy with four, and 
the position of the queen doubtful, Z shifted 
to the clubs, leading the king, which held. 
Then he led a small diamond, which Y won 
with the ace. Y returned the spade queen, 
and followed with the ace of clubs and queen 
of diamonds. 

As all these held, Y led a small trump, B 
playing the queen second hand, and Z winning 
with the ace. Z led the ace of spades, Y dis- 
carding the small diamond. Y had to trump the 
queen of clubs with the five of hearts and lead 
a trump. All Y’s trumps being in sequence, 
the only trick B made was the king of hearts. 

Asking for a lead against a no-trumper, 
without the hand to justify it, cost B just 766 
points. 

Here is a penalty score which I believe is 
about the record. If any reader of this maga- 
zine knows of a single deal in which a player 
is penalized 1,916 points, I should be glad to 
see it. This came up in the last game of a 
rubber at Belleair last March, the score being 
18 to 0 against the dealer. 
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Problem XIV 


Here is a rather interesting ending, with 
eight cards remaining in each hand, which has 
apparently two solutions, but one of them will 
not get the required number of tricks against 
the best defence. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want four tricks against any defence. How 
do they get them? Answer in the July Vanity 
Fair. 











The dealer, Z, started with one no-trump, 
A bidding two hearts and Y three diamonds. 
When B went to three hearts, Z thought it a 
good opportunity to play a little poker and 
pretend to be afraid of the hearts by assisting 
the diamonds, bidding four. A, who had 
sorted his hand wrong, imagining he had five 
clubs and no spades, the four of spades being 
among his clubs, went to four hearts and Y to 
five diamonds, B and Z passing. 

Fearing that he would lose the game and 
rubber if he allowed Y to play the hand at 
diamonds, A went to five hearts. This Z 
doubled. Hoping to drive Y back into the 
diamonds, which he had already bid up to 
five, A redoubled, but Y did not bite. 

Y led the king of diamonds, which held, 
and followed with a small spade, on which 
dummy put the nine, Z the jack, and A 
trumped it, as he still thought he had no 
spades, and his partner forgot to ask him, as 
usual. A then led a small trump, thinking to 
drop them in two leads. Z won the first trump 
trick with the nine and led two more rounds, 
so as to exhaust dummy, Y discarding both 
his clubs. 

When Z led the spade queen, A discarded 
his deuce of clubs. B won with the ace and 
led another spade, which A trumped with the 
ten of hearts. Then he led the ten of dia- 
monds, which Y passed up, knowing Z held 
the ace. Z won the trick with the ace, and 


pulled A’s last trump, returning the jack of 
diamonds, which Y overtook, making all the 
rest of the tricks, uncovering A’s three revokes 
at the same time. 

On a redoubled contract to win eleven tricks, 
A wins three only, so he is down 1,600 for 
that, and 300 for revokes and 16 for simple 
honors. Can you beat it? 


HE is an anecdote which might amuse 
the confirmed bridge addict. A certain 
Mr. Salee prided himself on having read every 
book on auction, knowing all the laws, and 
being up on all the modern conventions. He 
had done so much reading that he had time 
for very little playing, but was always ready 
for a rubber. 

A five-hour journey was before him. Being 
unable to get a seat in the Pullman and finding 
the day coaches very crowded, he concluded to 
make himself at home in the smoker, although 
he did not smoke, and had nothing of interest 
to read. 

Two seats ahead of him two well dressed 
middle aged men had pre-empted a double 
seat, with a board on their lap and were watch- 
ing a third man who was canvassing the car 
for a fourth to make up a game. In answer 
to his question, “Play bridge?” as he passed 
up the aisle, Mr. Salee caught the repeated 
response, “Nope. Pinochle or bid whist.” 
Fearing to lose such an opportunity to while 
away the time, and also to display his skill, 
Mr. Salee jumped up and offered his services. 
He was promptly accepted, and without wait- 
ing for the train to start, the game began, the 
only stakes being the nickel a corner for the 
brakeman. 

They had only one pack of cards supplied 
by the brakeman, rather dirty, but complete. 
When Mr. Salee remarked that the laws re- 
quired two packs to mark the position of the 
deal, he was told not to worry about the deal. 
“Any one that gets the deal away from me 
when it’s “y turn can have it,” as his partner 
remarked, which called Mr. Salee’s attention 
to the fact that his partner was dealing with- 
out any of the usual preliminaries of cutting 
for partners or seats. The only response to 
his protest was that if he did not like his 
partner, he could have either of the others. 
They could play bridge with any one. 

The partner who fell to his lot was a sharp 
looking, clean shaven man, whom he afterward 
learned was a leading manufacturer in Hart- 
ford. He wore a soft hat, pulled well down 
over his eyes and had not taken the time to 
light his cigar, one end of which was rapidly 
being reduced to a pulp. After sorting his 
cards with a dexterity born of long practice, he 
shut them up, tapped the edges on the table, 
and looking defiantly at the man on his left, 
announced, “I reserve.” 

Not knowing exactly what this meant, Mr. 
Salee waited for the man on his right to de- 
clare himself, which he did by passing both 
the bid and the look of defiance to Mr. Salee, 
tapping his cards on the table at the same 
time. 

“May I enquire what is meant by the ex- 
pression, reserve ?” 

Before the question (Continued on page 104) 
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VANITY FAIR 


American Influence On the Rules of Golf 


A Discussion of Certain Moot Points in the Game, with the Opinions of Some Eminent Authorities 


by a mass of rules. They put on a 

toorie bonnet, picked up a handful of 
heavy headed wooden clubs, found a couple of 
nicked feather balls and hied themselves to 
the salt-aired links. When they pulled or 
sliced into an unplayable lie, they wasted no 
time but picked up and walked dolefully to 
the next tee, another hole on the debit side. 
One rule sufficed for the round: **Play the ball 
where it lies or give up the hole.” What a 
grand walking match the average golfers of 
today would have if there had been no sup- 
plements to that basic golfing law! 

The kilted knights of the greensward, how- 
ever, never dreamed of making additions to 
this match play until it was suggested by a 
group of Edinburgh gentlemen that they all 
play round for a prize with scores to count 
and the lowest to win the trophy. At once it 
was seen that special rules had to be made 
for such contingencies as lost balls, stymies, 
water hazards, unplayable lies and the like. 
St. Andrews, the home of ruledom, supple- 
mented these readily recognized assets with 
certain special ground regulations pertaining 
to their own special needs, the Sea, the Swil- 
can Burn, the Station Master’s Garden, and 
other clubs made local rules as they saw fit, 
not with any pertinent authority, but in line 
with what had been started at St. Andrews. 
Soon it was admitted that match play was 
fairer if certain medal play rules were used; 
from the year 1800 to 1888, rules were added 
by the special committees until the list rose 
to the number of fifty-four. 

Complaints began to appear from points 
remote from St. Andrews that the local rules 
as given in the St. Andrews code and sent 
broadcast over the golfing world, then rather 
limited in area, provided for problems far 
different from those experienced elsewhere, with 
added requests for further advice. Whereupon 
a committee was appointed to deal with the 
question and in 1891 there was given to the 
golfing world a code of rules, 40 in number, 
with 14 local rules for St. Andrews set apart 
by themselves. Moreover, there were no sub- 
divisions listed under the forty rules as issued 
and it was freely acknowledged that if a club 
abided by the spirit and intent of the rules it 
would not be necessary to increase the num- 
ber. This in 1891—29 years ago. 


O° golfing ancestors were never bothered 


HAT a change since then! With the 

great growth of the game, its marvellous 
expansion in America, a wealth of new inter- 
pretations have been given, and, just as cus- 
tom becomes law, so practice has produced 
golf rules. Today we have to begin with 22 
definitions, followed by 36 general and through 
the green rules, then 10 considerations for golf 
etiquette which are fully as binding as the 
regular rules, 3 special rules for match con- 
tests, 10 others for special 3 and 4 ball golf, 
16 rules for stroke competitions and 2 for 
bogey play, a grand total of 99 golf laws. 
That makes it plain that the number of rules 
has more than doubled in the last twenty-nine 
years, or even less than that, since there have 
been no additions since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1914. And the subdivisions of these 


By JOHN G. ANDERSON 
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ROBERT A. GARDNER 


Twice the amateur golf champion of the 
United States, and a player-member of the 
American Committee which will soon confer, 
in Edinburgh, with the Committee of St. An- 
drews in regard to revising certain golf rules 
which have long been subjects of contention 
between British and American players 


rules! And the interpretations! They fill a 
book of several hundred pages. 

But there is a bright spot in view. We be- 
lieve that the number of golf rules has reached 
the peak and that all efforts in the future will 
be directed toward reducing rather than in- 
creasing the list, a simplification by subtrac- 
tion rather than a complication by multiplica- 
tion. For years, American golfers took no part 
in the attempts to change certain rules which 
were objectionable to many of their players, 
preferring to do the right thing and stand back 
of St. Andrews, believing that one set of rules 
for the world is indispensable. But then Walter 
J. Travis won the British amateur champion- 
ship in 1904, supposedly aided by a center 
shafted club, the famous Schenectady. With- 
in a short time that club was barred by the 
British committee, but the American body in ex- 
cutive session refused to abide by that decision. 

More recently, large sectional golfing bodies 
have made rules for their members in the mat- 
ter of the stymie, so that today there are in 
America three separate ways of treating that 
question. It was but natural, therefore, in the 
interests of the game, in order that we might 
get back to the good old days of a single set 
of golfing rules, that a joint meeting be held 
between the leaders of golf in Great Britain 
and those in America. Early in June such 
notables as Mr. George H. Walker, President 
of the United States Golf Association; Mr. J. 
F. Byers and Mr. Howard F. Whitney, the 
Vice-Presidents; Mr. Fred S. Wheeler, the re- 
tiring head, and Mr. Robert A. Gardner, ex- 
committeeman and twice the champion of the 
United States, will meet in London and Edin- 
burgh a committee headed by Mr. A. C. M. 
Croome, Chairman of the Rules Committee of 


St. Andrews, for the primary purpose of dis- 
cussion and formulation with respect to the 
rules of the game. 

There has been much discussion on_ this 
subject throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past winter. A happy thought came 
to a golfer at one of the big Southern hotels 
and he forthwith set about securing a straw 
vote of the many golfers at the resort on three 
mooted points, the stymie, standardization, and 
lost ball penalty. The results were as follows: 

Against stymies, 265; for, 35. 

Against standardization, 160; for, 140. 

Lost ball penalty one stroke in both match 
and medal play. Against, 25; for, 275. 

Other votes with like results have been taken 
all over the South so that the committee has 
some inkling of the attitude of the golfers 
toward rules and changes. But there are other 
important rules which require attention from 
the joint body, the most important of which 
are contained in the following questionnaire, 
which was sent to a few representative players 
and critics of note. Their answers, we may 
be sure, are representative of hundreds of 
thousands of American golfers, 


A Questionnaire on Golf Rules 


1. Stymies. 

Should the stymie be abolished? Yes or No. 

What compromise is worth considering, a, 
b, or c? 

a. To knock the opponent’s ball away and 
grant him holed on the next stroke, 
b. To have the ball in front lifted and 
later replaced, 
c. To have the ball in front played first? 
2. The Lost Ball Rule. 

Should the lost ball count as a lost hole in 
match play? 

Should the penalty be the same for both 
match and medal play? 

Should the penalty be loss of distance or 
stroke and distance? 

3. The Out of Bounds Rule. 

Should the penalty be loss of distance or 

loss of stroke and distance? 
4. Ball Striking Player by Accident. 

Should the player lose the hole in match 

lay? 

What penalty should suffice in both match 
and medal play? 

5. Ball Buried in Mud. 

Should a ball buried in mud be lifted and 
cleaned before being replaced (on put- 
ting green) or dropped (on fairway)? 

How would you define the word buried? 

Who should be the judge of such a con- 
dition, yourself or your opponent? 

6. Is there need for a difference in the matter 
of penalties for match and medal play? 

7. Do you believe it for the best interests of 
game that golf balls be standardized so 
that they will not fly further than they 
do today? 

This appears to us a rather comprehensive 
list which must be tackled sooner or later by 
the golfing Solons. Here are a number of 
the answers: 

On the Stymie. 

Jerome D. Travers, once open champion and 

four times amateur (Continued on page 108) 
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* 


DoRNG the past season, Aleck Smith and the thirty or more pro- 
fessional golfers gathered for the championship at Belleair, agreed 
that the longest driver in the world was Ellsworth H. Augustus, the 
young Cleveland amateur. While at Belleair he made several twos on 
the 310-yard second hole. He reached the railroad on the 10th, several 
times—335 yards. Three times he was in the trap on the 10th, just 355 
yards from the tee. All these drives were carefully marked and measured. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY R_ F, FOSTER, TAKEN FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


The Longest Driver in the World - 


He is six feet four inches tall and weighs over 200 pounds. But the great 
secret of his driving is the terrific speed of his club head when it reaches 
the ball. Another point about his driving is the phenomenal length of 
time that the ball remains in the air. Several of Hagen’s drives were 
timed in this way with stop watches. His ball was longest in the air 
on a carry of 280 yards—five and two-fifths seconds; while two of the 
balls driven by Augustus were in the air seven seconds. 
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Motor Car Jewels for Wealthy Connoisseurs 


The Latest Examples of the American Coachbuilder’s Art 





“€ An entirely col- 
lapsible Rolls- 
Royce cabriolet 
built on English 
lines by Brooks- 
Ostruk. Thedoors 
are rendered silent 
by patented locks 





TO a oreene a 








- . ~ = 4 
The color scheme of this four-passenger bevel-edged Packard phaeton Power is one of the main characteristics 6f this new 7-passenger Porter 
with a Brunn body is particularly attractive. The car is painted Cobalt touring car with body by Fleetwood.  Its.éngine is a Porter of 140-hp., 
blue with a fine gold line from radiator to rear. Upholstery is in brown while its wheelbase is 142 inches, allowing plenty of Jeg room in a 

Spanish leather with a fawn-colored Burbank top design which is in strict adherence to up-to-the-minute straight line ideas 


fa 





a os 


This is a new 5-passenger Roamer sedan with body by Rubay. It is A straight line Brunn body which makes this Cadillac a very graceful 
exquisitely furnished inside with tapestry upholstery and has a 6-cylinder town car, with special radiator, headlights, fenders and Westinghouse air 
3% x 5% Continental motor, 128-inch wheelbase and an interesting type springs. Note the bevel edge extending from the cowl around the driver’s 


of windshield seat. The panel is in cream color with black body 
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The front of a most unusual Rolls-Royce car with 

Schutte body. Note the massive, solid steel bumper 

for protection of car and passengers in collisions and 
the novel side lamps 


A glimpse of the 
interior of the 
Emperor of Ja- 
pan’s new Daim- 
ler car with cus- 
tom made grey 
upholstery and 
solid gold fittings 





Ole Bill, himself, 
autographed 
by Bairnsfather, 
his creator, for 
your radiator cap 











An imported 
wristlet altimeter 
for the purpose 
of determining the 
height above sea 
level when one is 
motoring in moun- 

tainous country 





rack capable 


A rear view of the Schutte Rolls-Royce reveals an- 
other sturdy bumper and a strong, spacious baggage 
of holding a sizeable trunk or several 

suit cases 









An amusing radi- 
ator aviator, with 
movable head, ap- 
propriate for cars 
of former flyers 








English greyhound for 
use on caps of fast cars 


The imposing front of the new Lafayette car, showing 
the vertical radiator shutter 


Imported London Bobby 
radiator cap ornament 


Here and There in the Motor World 


Novelties Unearthed in a Month of Motoring Activity 
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(1) The approach of summer brings us to the racing season, giving a timeliness to the appropriately dressed figures above. In 
England there is a traditional costume for the race meet, which, however, has never found great favour among Americans 

co. 
For the Well Dressed Man : 
tel 
Clothes and Accessories for the Summer Day and Evening and a Word on the Proper Choice of Colours _ 
“ , ar 
HE first thing to consider in shopping particularly adapted to summer clothes. The] — y; 
for summer is the indispensable flannel center figure in the first sketch is wearing |  ¢,, 
suit. It is useful in town or country for green lovett flannel suit, brown low shoes with! 
more occasions than are easily counted—bright green and white mottled socks, a soft brown : 
days in town, motoring to race meets, travel- Homberg hat with a deep brown band, 2) _ y, 
ling. With a pair of white flannel slacks, the brown and white pin stripe shirt with a brown te 
coat comes into use for the week-end. If the and green foulard tie. His colour scheme is} 4, 
coat is double-breasted, it can be worn on in harmony with the very blond type. In this} gq 

warm days without a waistcoat, gaining com- same group, one figure at the right is wearing 
fort, but in no way presenting a careless ap- a blue double-breasted flannel suit, a white “ 
pearance. There is also a variety of what are shirt and collar, a gay flower in his button} 4, 
called tropical weight materials, thinner than hole and a straw boater with a club band] 4, 
flannels, which, because of their firm texture, This is a combination suggested for a dark w 
hold their shape well and answer the same man, with its note of white and a gay colour}. 
purpose. to give accent. al 
Both these materials come in flat colours, Also, in sketches 2 and 3 are to be found| " 
stripes, overdesigns and mixed colours. The happy colour contrasts for the dark type. - 
colour is perhaps the all important question. Sketches 4 and 5 are particularly good in their lu 
If the colour is becoming, a man looks healthy colour combinations for the fair man. Th] ,, 
and at his best, while the reverse is true, if he use of a dark tie for a blond man is an ex sl 
makes an unhappy choice. Generally speak- cellent rule to follow, for his colour is height} 4, 
ing, a dark man cannot wear green-or brown ened by. the dark note so-close to his face. is 
unless he happens to have a high colour. He The use of club or school colours as hil 7 
would better stick to the various shades of bands is more appropriate to country wear than i 
grey, blue or tan. The blond man has a wider in town with a boater hat. A band of black he 
range of choice, but the very pale shades of ; dark brown, which has been affected of lat ti 
suiting materials, especially pale grey, do not Witte linen> finnikerchte® with  bocler of in London, is more correct in town. fi 
usually offer a sufficient contrast. The aver- English coloured linen print and bow tie to One of the most useful combinations for? ve 
age light-haired man can wear green, which is oe ee ee man’s summer wardrobe is a loose cut sac i 
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(2) A tan twillett double-breasted can be worn with- 
out a waistcoat for greater comfort in hot weather. 
Brown and white shoes, pink silk shirt, white silk 
collar and two shade brown figured foulard tie 


coat of unshorn homespun, with knickerbockers 
and an extra pair of slacks of the same ma- 
terial. On a motor trip or short country visit 
when only one bag is taken, this combination 











Vanity Fair will be glad to 
tell you where any of the 
articles shown in these pages 
may be obtained. Should 
you desire to have Vanity 
Fair make the purchase for 
you, write to the Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, and 
the commission will be exe- 
cuted promptly and without 
extra charge. 
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(3) A black and white patterned homespun jacket is 
very smart with slacks and waistcoat of white flannel. 
White shirt and collar and gaily figured tie of cham- 
pagne and red foulard, with black and white shoes 


In bath dressing robes the shops excell them- 
selves. They are to be had in almost every 
conceivable stuff and in many gay designs and 
colour combinations. The washable ones will 


urs will cover most occasions. be found to be of the greatest service because 
Knickers are most comfortable for lounging they may be used as either bath robes or dress- 
. and do not lose shape or bag, as do trousers ing robes and are so thin that they take very 
The} with heavy wear. However, the extra pair of little room in the week-end bag. In this re- 
ring “| trousers is a necessity, and this combination spect a man can let his fancy for colour run 
swith! means a saving of space in one’s luggage. the limit. It is one. of the few opportunities 
brow! Clothes made in very thin materials unfortu- a man has to indulge in really bright colours. 
nd, . nately hold their shape less well than in ma- At no time of the year is there a greater 
brown | terials of a heavier quality. This difficulty, necessity for a particular kind of luggage than 
me S| however, can be overcome if care is taken with in summer. Winter excursions are longer and 
n this clothes, as soon as they are discarded. necessitate the usual trunks, bags and hat 
a A pair of shoes which are placed in form boxes. In summer one needs a bag or case 
whit! as soon as they are removed from the foot, keep large enough to hold all the changes for short 
ron their shape far longer than those which are trips, a bag that will carry a dinner suit, a 
— carelessly thrown aside. Coats and trousers pair of flannel slacks, the necessary changes 
ie _| Which are immediately hung on the proper of linen, and perhaps an extra jacket. Bags 
— hangers retain their shape and freshness. No of this type are shown in the photograph. They 
found;  2mount of pressing can make up for neglect are particularly large. _The topmost one in the 
type | in this matter. A well trained English valet picture, with its tray, is made of light weight 
‘thet never presses trousers more often than is abso- leather and is no heavier than the case of 
The lutely necessary, for it spoils the nap of the average size. It is beautifully lined in cross 
oe material and wears at the creases. A coat bar linen and fitted with pockets for toilet 
night should never be pressed except to take the line articles. The crush bag in the lower left cor- 
out of the roll of the lapel or on creases which ner is fitted with a neat toilet set and writing 
shal may come about the waist line through wear. case which fasten to the sides of the inner 
he The proper care of clothes doubles their life lining of the bag and do not in any way 
aa of wear. Also, a large wardrobe is an economy hamper its capacity. ae 
Tate in the long run. Suits which are not con- The summer overcoat must be light in weight 
tinually used day after day will retain their and easily carried. A thin rough homespun 
fora] fteshness for an incredibly long time. The of any becoming colour, or in black for night 
sok average Englishman has at least six sack suits ’ blue 4 baypegh aed bag ee — — wear in town, cut loose with raglan sleeves, 
in his wardrobe at all times. Stansell Eeeak aba hae cated uk thes i omen or straight and clinging with a square shoulder 
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The general prevalence of the 
sack suit in America for wear 
during the warm weather is 
in sharp contrast to the more 
formal note which the En- 
glishman preserves through 
the summer months. This is 
undoubtedly due to the com- 
parative mildness of the En- 
glish summer and the fact 
that the social season lasts as 
long as the court remains in 
London, which is usually un- 
til August. 
































(4) Brown flannel sack suit striped in green 
and red, correct in every detail but showing 
coat fastened by lower button which holds 
shape less well than the top or middle one 


and single-breasted, is the most useful for all 
occasions. A tan twillett raglan, off the peg, 
unlined, and of the same cut, is also a good 
summer coat for all round use and an excellent 
addition to one’s travelling kit. 

Brown and white, and black and white shoes 
are smarter than ordinary white ones, and are 
indispensable to the summer wardrobe. Worn 
in the country with a flannel or homespun suit, 
they assure a very smart turn-out. White 
flannel slacks are less practical than effective, 
for after having been worn for an hour they 
are often no longer fresh, and soiled white 
flannels are the most soiled looking things in 
the world. The use of brown and white shoes 
with the ordinary summer suit gives a country 
touch which can be emphasized by a hat of soft 
stitched material, or the usual straw. Brown 
and white shoes ought to be worn with brown 
or coloured socks rather than with white ones. 

How effective brown and white shoes are 
with summer togs is well illustrated in sketches 
1, 2 and 3. They serve as a spot of colour 
contrast that is the keynote to successful man’s 
attire. A very good and original example of 
this shoe is shown in the photograph. A white 
glossy surface buckskin shoe tipped in dark 
green leather. A white shoe can be tipped in 
any of the odd colours of leather that may be 
had with equally good effect. The importance 
of a man’s boots in relation to the rest of his 
toilet cannot be exaggerated. A well made 
and well kept shoe or boot is the foundation 
of the smartly turned out man. 

Black leather shoes, worn with white or 
wash linen spats, are very popular abroad. 





At the races last summer in Paris, one saw a 
sccre of men wearing light flannel suits with 
bowler hats and this combination of shoes and 
spats. At race meetings in England, men are 
now dressing as suits them best, rather than 
in accordance with the old conventions. 

For evening wear there is no smarter’ sock 





Bath dressing robe in design of white, mauve 
and purple linen faced with mauve crash 


(5) Suit of glen plaid flannel, grey with over 
pattern in blue. White silk shirt with white 
linen double cuffs and collar. Black foulard 
tie and boater straw hat with plain black band 


than the very thin French silk sock. Espe- 
cially with a pump, socks should be worn as 
thin as can be obtained. In the day, the thicker 
varieties are the most correct. The mottled 
woolen socks, in shades to match the material 
of one’s suits, are very smart this season. 
They are to be had with or without clocks 
or designs. The same mottled effect is to be 
had in golf stockings; some are ribbed or pat- 
terned in the weaving. 

A dinner coat of light weight tropical ma- 
terial, designed especially for summer use, will 
well repay the additional expense. It should 
be in black rather than the popular dark blue, 
because in summer one dresses at the hour 
when the daylight is still strong. 

The use of the “V-shaped white waist- 
coat with the dinner coat is now becoming 
as popular in America as it is abroad. It 
makes a dinner coat correct for almost any 
occasion and is much more pleasing than the 
repeated note of black in the waistcoat. A 
good example of this waistcoat is shown in 
the photograph. It is an ordinary ‘“V’-shaped 
waistcoat not very stiffly laundried, the roll of 
which is pulled out to give the full effect after 
it is adjusted on the wearer. Every waistcoat 
should be well pulled in by the buckle and 
strap at the back. No waistcoat, however well 
cut, will fall into shape if it is not adjusted 
in this manner. Black enameled or dark stone 
studded buttons make the most pleasing com- 
bination with this waistcoat and a dinner 
jacket, because the dark note of the black tie 
is repeated as is. shown in sketch 8. 

A dinner jacket should be worn open with 
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White linen handkerchief with 

hemstitched design filled in 

two thicknesses after the man- 
ner of the usual border 

















(6) Unlined and shaped overcoat of light brown thin 
unshorn homespun. Brown suit with white 
champagne coloured hat, with black band, and a 


black tie 


a white waistcoat so as not to spoil the 
effect of the roll and it should also be 
cut to fit even more closely than a coat 
to be worn buttoned. 

The choice of the collar with the din- 
ner coat is a most important considera- 
tion. The use of the turned-over collar, 
so popular with some younger men in 
America, is not so smart as the bat wing 
collar, nor is it so becoming. A man 
who accustoms himself to the open wing 
collar will find it far more comfortable 
in all seasons. 

The tie worn with a dinner jacket 
should be as wide and full as possible 
and only of plain black or self-figured 
material. When tied, the loops should 
be rounded out rather than pressed flat 
against the collar. The use of one string 
only of the black tie, the other end be- 
ing tucked through the collar band, does 
not allow the tie to give a full enough 
effect and is only an original affectation, 
not an interesting one. 

Double cuffs to a dress shirt are the 
smarter for din- 
ner jackets. They 
are also the most 
comfortable type 
of cuff because of 
their rounded dull 
edge against the ceeteeen 
wrist, instead of 
the sharp line of 
asingle edged 
cuff. Double cuffs 








(7) A motor suit of green and white mottled homespun. 
Buttoned patch pockets, but no belt at back. A pair 
of slacks of same material can be carried to save lug- 
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Two extra large suit cases and a bag especially 

adapted for summer visits. Note crooked stick and 

umbrella buckled together by two small leather straps 
to carry over the arm while travelling 


The hemstitched design 

handkerchief, seen in the 

photograph, is very smart 
just now in Paris 


This hemstitched design 

is being used abroad on 

all linen accessories as 
well as handkerchiefs 





gage space 


should be ironed flat and turned over 
when the links are adjusted. This 
method of treatment by the laundries 
will save them from cracking at the 
edges. 

Shirts made to order should have cuffs 
cut on the narrow side. A cuff can be 
8% inches from buttonhole to button- 
hole and yet be quite comfortable to 
wear. Abroad, this is an essential feature 
of every shirt, as the tendency of the 
best tailors is to cut the sleeves of all 
coats on the narrow side. Narrow 
sleeves are particularly suited to small 
men, as that is one of the details which 
adds height to his appearance. In the 
photograph is shown a shirt with double 
soft cuffs cut to the scale of 8'% inches. 
There is a soft collar and a pair of 
shorts to match. This combination is 
adapted to very warm weather and serves 
the combined purpose of underclothes 
and linen. 

In the photographs are shown ex- 
amples of sheer linen handkerchiefs 
which are more 
correct for night 
wear. The first 
three sketches are 
the latest touch 
from Paris. The 
design is hem- 
stitched and car- 
ried out in two 
thicknesses of 
linen. Linen 
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[ | 
| Summer brings with it a cer- 
tain freedom in the choice of 
colours and materials which 
would seem out of place in 
the colourless days of winter. 
This is particularly notice- 
able in the more colourful 
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note in the bright ties which 
most men allow themselves 
for country wear. | 














(8) A dinner jacket of black tropical weight 

material, worn unbuttoned wtih a white waist- 

coat. Socks of alternate sheer and thick ribs 
and thin pumps 


handkerchiefs should be washed as seldom as 
possible. One should avoid soiling them and 
only have them repressed each time they are 
used. 

The tendency to disregard conventions in 
dress has greatly increased everywhere during 
the last few years. When shopping, one is 
constantly tempted to odd and original inno- 
vations. It is just such novelties that give 
men the chance to bring their imaginations 
into play, for there is, in comparison to the 
past, very little scope allowed to the man of 
today. It must always be borne in mind that 
any oddity must be perfectly adapted to the 
wearer. Each man has his own style and 
therefore looks really well dressed only when 
his clothes accord with his particular type. 
For example, there is a very smart foreigner 
living in New York who always wears a black 
stock and high collar with his dinner coat. 
It becomes him to perfection, because of his 
1860 silhouette. Worn by the average man 
of today, it would only suggest discomfort and 
stiffness. With this same point in view, com- 
binations of colour must be considered. If a 
man is of a very pronounced type, a. strong 
colour combination will at once make him too 
noticeable. When in any doubt it is a per- 
fectly safe rule to choose accessories of the 
same shade as the suit. 

In Paris and London there are an increas- 
ing number of advocates of dress on more orig- 
inal lines, leaning toward the type of clothes 
worn at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But, in fact, the type of garment that 
best suits the wearer is the only standard. In 














The full roll to this ordinary ‘V’’-shaped 
waistcoat can be adjusted to give this effect 
after it has been tightly pulled in at back 


Paris last autumn there was an exhibition of 
clothes of artistic but unconventional design, 
but few men were convinced to adopt them. 
The effect was quite pleasing, but we wish to 
emphasize the fact that any departure from 
the accepted standard is justified only by the 
certain success of the exception. 


(9) An unlined straight hanging overcoat of 

thin rough black homespun, with concealed 

button holes, for night wear in town. Soft 
black felt hat 


In no great city of the world do the shops 
make such a display as in New York. The art 
of window dressing has reached its height in 
America, and within the shops wares are 
served up in such a way as to tempt any 
man. We are becoming a nation of men who 
like clothes and who like to dress. The man 
who looks back at us from the pages of a 
magazine is only a glorified specimen from 
our own ranks. But each day he is becoming 
more difficult to glorify, for we meet him face 
to face in the streets. The American man is 
becoming true to the type of his ideal. The 


‘motor cars and their drivers on the Avenue 


look like the drawings in advertisements, the 
men and their clothes look slim and well cut 
like the sketches in these pages, and the scene 
is growing as decorative as our ideas. 

The American nation as a whole has 4 
highly developed sense of decoration and orig- 
inality. Our type of college man, who has a 
knack of wearing his hat and clothes in an 
entirely original manner, is justified by the 
decorative effect he attains. The men in serf- 
vice during the war, though wearing a regula- 
tion uniform, had each a distinct style of his 
own which even triumphed over the drab of 
khaki. 

In America the majority of men wear ready 
made clothes. It is just the reverse in Europe. 
In the city abroad there are as many shops to 
the block that cater to custom-made trade as 
one finds in this country selling ready-to-wear 
garments. The majority of men still order 
their boots to suit their own tastes and for 
years the forms will (Continued on page 88) 



















“Of proven skill and high repute 
I'd like to work for you 

This soup supreme is my long suit 
And bound to suit you too.” 

































SITUATION WANTED—MALE 


CAMPBELL’S CHEF—Skillful, experienced 
soup maker wants to help in your kitchen 
oe aoe you as fine soup as you ever tasted. 
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“Give me the job” 
There is no better body builder than 
good vegetable soup. But making it at 
home means not only retail cost of 
materials but labor and cost of preparing 
and cooking them. 
os |b Even then you are unusually fortunate 
at | || if the result is anywhere near so good as 
i" | || Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 
any | fe The choice nourishing vegetables we 
im ' use, the fresh herbs, wholesome cereals 
4 : 4 and hearty beef stock are cooked and 
ing | | blended in the way to bring out their 
e utmost tenderness, flavor and nutriment. SE wy | 
rhe No trouble for you. No cooking cost. ) VE BLE 
the No waste. Buta delicious strength-giving GETA ooh 
- soup and economical too. | 1D, 
Why not enjoy it today? in wy) a & 
ns JOSEPH GaMPBELL GOMPANY 
a e Tere CAMDEN, NoJ.nU-SA cee 
‘a 21 kinds 15c a can idiisaaneremaamaasil 
the 
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- VANITY FAIR ju 
. ve 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
Sheer handkerchief with a de- Black marking on sheer white 
Oo] umMmmMmel , sign-in rather coarser weave handkerchief for night wear 
(Continued from page 86) 
not vary. All their linen and suits are may often suggest something which is 
made to order and almost the only ex- not suited to his customer. For this 
ception to this custom is found in a few reason one welcomes the increasing ten- 
big shops which sell raglan coats and dency to give more careful attention to 
sport materials. Even hats are espe- the details of dress. Fortunately for us, 
cially made and slightly altered from the minds that control the enormous 
the usual models of the smartest Lon- output of ready-made clothing are de- 
don hatters. An Englishman knows veloping a higher standard every day. 
definitely what he wants, before he en- The man who is in the habit of having 
ters a shop and it is only with difficulty his clothes made does not realize how 
that he can be persuaded to alter his good are the things now to be bought 
choice by the shop keeper. in the best class shops selling clothes 
In America this is not the case. Men ready-to-wear. Any man who is what 
are at the mercy of the salesman, who is called stock (Continued on page 90) 
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Four-in-hand Scarf of striped 3 ‘4 | 
Repp Silk. All colors with nar- i : Fy’ LS 
row diagonal stripe of white, ’ : ie se 
$2.50. ry) it 
| String Tie of Striped Repp Silk. Rob 
Prevailing Colors with narrow rycen a 
i i arie o 
apes Seepen, S558. stripe of white. A were — and 
aenpeming 2 ee Shirt, cuff, collar and shorts made in 
| same print material. This combination 
H does away with underclothes in ex- 
| treme hot weather. Note small cuffs 6 
| 
c 
| 
1} | 
| | 
| ae — 
Tennis Shirt of White Poplin. 
| Neat and very serviceable, 
‘|| $5.50. | 
| Four-in-hand Scarf of English | 
| Foulard. A variety of pleasing 
colors and contrasting polka 
dots, $1.50. | 
| | 
Pajamas of Striped Madras. These 
| : pajamas come in a variety of 
colors and are of excellent design 
and workmanship, $7.50. 
| Country jacket of green jersey material with patch pockets and seather 
buttons. Pair of American-made brown brogues with well-shaped toe. 
, & White and dark green tipped shoes. Socks of mottled black and white 
with design in bright blue. Stitched hat of green homespun 
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Aome any night! 
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SOME OF THE 
C= LATEST PARAMOUNT 
ARTCRAFT FEATURES 


‘ Listed Alphabetically 


IS) 


John Barrymore ix 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


Directed by John S. Robertson 


‘“‘The Copperhead” 


With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 


Production 


“Male and Female” 
Cecil B. DeMille’s 


Production 


“Why Change Your Wife?” 


5) 








“Everywoman” 
: ; ‘HERE'S a place better than home eh All Star Cast 
when it’s Paramount night at the wa Giang: Fantail 
thea tre. aN , ‘ Production " 
; \)\\ 7 On With the Dance! 
Home is a great place to come back to. But Nie a 
not to stay in all the time, as any woman can tell \ie Wm. S. Hart in 
any man ie The Toll Gate 
: A Wm. S. Hart Production 


Make up a party over the wire and take the 
Good-time trail that’s blazed with Paramount. 


You can’t go wrong, because the thousands of 
theatres that really have Paramount Pictures 
say so in their advertising. 


Geo. H. Melford’s 


Production 


“The Sea Wolf” 
William D. Taylor’s 


Production 


“Huckleberry Finn” 









Maurice Tourneur’s 
Production 


“Treasure Island” 







res! 
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George Loane Tucker’s 
Production 


“The Miracle Man” 
w 


And remember that any Paramount era 
Artcraft Picture that you haven’t seen 
is as new as a book vou have never read £R 
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ATT AMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION (| |Wa0) 
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are standardized. This means 
that once you are correctly 
fitted in Martin and Martin 
shoes, you will always there- 
afterfind here, ready-to-wear, 
shoes made over the same 
lasts. No matter what the 
superficial changes in style 
from season to season, the 
Jasts remain the same year 
after year. You may send 
your order by mail or tele- 
graph from anywhere, at 
anytime, and be sure that 
the shoes you get will fit 
you and will be in the sea- 
son’s mode. THREE STORES. 


a 
-— 


NEW YORK 


583 Fifth Avenue 
1 East Thirty-fifth Street 


CHICAGO 


326 Michigan Avenue 
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A group of materials in specially 
light tropical materials and mohair. 


Faint lines and 


shadowy overde- 


signs are the best choice in these 





For the Well 


Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 88) 


| 


size can buy a suit which is well cut, 
| conservative and very well made from 
an enormous selection of such goods. 

There are designers in this country in 
the big wholesale houses who are as 
expert as any of the famous tailors in 
England. The proof of this statement 
is the high standard which ready-made 
clothes have attained in recent years. 
The hand-me-down trade which started 
to flourish about 1860 has drawn all 
classes into its meshes until now even 
the best dressed man can buy clothes 
off the peg which will do him credit. 

More and more people, not only in 
our own country but abroad, will de- 
mand American ready-made clothes 
when the craze for oddities in cut is 
somewhat controlled. There have been 
a few examples of the styles which can 
not be said to have had even a decora- 
tive value. Such novelties are more 
often than not apt to make a man look 
only ridiculous. True, such things are 
bought, but discarded quickly, for they 
are not worn by the well-dressed man 
who is the standard. 

The dandy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, though far more 
decorative in appearance, was as true to 
his standard as we are to ours. He 
ran riot in combinations of colour and 
material, but his cut only varied by 
periods. In retrospect, it seems to us 
that his liberty in these matters was 
unbounded, but such was not the case. 
Also, our records of these periods are 
mostly of the ultra-luxurious and 
luxury was far less common than now 
and also more highly perfected. The 
costume of the masses was as practical 
as our own, only their materials were 
more pleasing and gay in colour. 

Is it that we are more sober and 
serious in our way of life, or has all 
our atmosphere of colour gone into 
places of entertainment and left the 
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street for ever? Nothing is too ex- 
treme in costume and colour for our 
stage. A costume ball will bring forth 
the most amazing productions of the 
imagination. In this age we do not 
paint the houses we build pink or blue, 
or decorate them with colour. While 
colour has almost gone from our streets, 
we have built great places of enter- 
tainment to make us gay, and here we 
find all the gay costumes and gorgeous 
settings which our daily life so pain- 
fully lacks. Will we men ever, through 
our dress, become decorative again? 
Probably not; though one occasionally 
sees signs of a tendency in that direction. 
In our own national life the pic- 
turesque costumes of the western cow- 
boy and the southern darky are fast 
disappearing. There are almost no cow- 
boys with big hats and red handker- 
chiefs except on the screen or in the 
circus. Even the immigrants who come 
to our shores fit themselves out at the 
first opportunity in American-made 
clothes. It is an excellent standard, but 
one misses the picturesque touch in the 
street, especially in the West, where 
there were so many orientals. In 
England, even the gypsies have almost 
disappeared since the war. And who is 
there to take the place of these pic- 
turesque types? None of the sports 
of the future gives any promise of 
picturesque colour. Flying is decorative 
only in respect to line, not from the 
point of view of colour or costume. 
The Service is perhaps the only field 
left to us in which to give expression ta 
a decorative form in dress. Both the 
Army and Navy uniforms of the present 
day are an adaptation of the uniforms 
of the past. The naval uniform espe- 
cially—at least, for the seaman grade— 
has undergone very little change in the 
last two hundred years. The sailor, at 
least, is still a decorative figure. 





Fine print designs of Over plaid design in Over a ground of white 
squares, with center dot grey and white with with pink squares run 





printed on the oblique 


cross lines in blue 


double cross lines in black 
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Look for Pantasote Label inside the 
top—it protects you against substi- 
tution which is not uncommon, 


Bowling Basen Building 
New ya City 
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VANITY FAIR 


comand 


The famous Vauxhall car used by the British staff during the war is 


here shown in its latest model. 


It has a wheelbase of 130 inches and 


25 hp., 4-cylinder Vauxhall motor with electric starter 


Motoring in Europe 


Notes on Coming Shows, Races and Car Styles 


By GERALD BISS 


HERE is a most peculiar situation 

in European motoring affairs at the 
present moment. The great suc- 
cess of the motor exhibition at the 
Olympia last November and the great 
congestion of cars and people at that 
show have impelled the British Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
to adopt a rather unusual program for 
holding the show next November. This 
program calls for two distinct shows, 
held concurrently, one at Olympia and 
the other at the White City. These 
shows will be connected by a special 
motor service, and one ticket will ad- 
mit to both upon the same day. Both 
will be equally representative with 
cars, examples of fine coach work and 
all sorts of accessories, and it will be 
settled by ballot which firms shall ex- 
hibit in which place, with the exception 
of the pioneer concerns and those which 
signed the bond of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders before 1909. 
The French, on the other hand, dis- 
couraged at their lack of progress in 
bringing cars out in great quantities 
and the subsequent curtailment of the 
introduction of new styles, have gone 
to quite the other extreme and have 
practically decided to call off the Paris 
salon this year and to make it a biennial 





affair. French manufacturers, however, 
have made this plan contingent upon 
the agreement of England and Italy, 
and if possible America, to follow suit 
and call off all shows scheduled for this 
year. There is probably not the slight- 
est chance that any of these countries, 
with the possible exception of Italy, will 
accede to this scheme, so the French, 
who are apparently suffering from an 
attack of industrial nerves, may be 
counted upon with a fair degree of 
confidence to hold their famous Salon 
as usual. 

Motoring affairs in Italy are not ina 
happy state. A fair number of cars are 
being manufactured, but great difficulty 
is being experienced in shipping them. 
The Lancia Company, the largest by 
far in Italy, is beginning to deliver new 
cars in England by running them over- 
land to the Channel under their own 
power. 


RAcinc is absolutely dead in En- 
gland this year. As valuable as 
racing is in the improvement of me- 
chanical design, the British manufac- 
turers feel that any attempt to par- 
ticipate in track events this season 
would militate against their efforts to 
produce a great (Continued on page 94) 
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One of the finest of the new cars in England is the Armstrong-Siddeley. 


It is thoroughly standardized and produced in large quantities. 


Its motor 


is of 29 hp., 6 cylinders, and its wheelbase is 133 inches 
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Wherever you are, 
you will be sure of 
hosiery satisfaction 
if you insist on the 
TRUE SHAPE dia- 
mond on each pair. 


Sib 


ERE’S a silk sock that’s 

certainly made for real 
service as well as appearance and 
comfort. 


It’s True Shape No. 152. 


It’s a sock that’s made to con- 
form to a standard, not to meet a 
price. Its sturdily reinforced 
heel, toe, sole and ankle, and the 
extra silk that’s woven into every 
pair give it a body and appear- 
ance which no other sock of its 
price on the market can match. 


For downright value men—ask 
for True Shape No. 152. 


If your dealer cannot supply, 
write us direct. 


True Shape Hosiery Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Manufactured by a very large company, the Bean car 
will be tremendously popular in England. It is of 
4 cylinders, 11-hp. with 102 inches wheelbase 


Motoring in Europe 


(Continued from page 92) 


number of cars, which at present is the 
dream of most of the English com- 
panies. The only exceptions to be 
officially countenanced in the matter of 
racing are to be hill climbs and some 
track events at Brooklands. ‘The track 
has been repaired by the government 
and handed back to the Brooklands 
Racing Club. This track is proving of 


' inestimable value to the industry in test- 


ing new post-war models and there is 
much talk on the part of several firms 
of establishing testing factories in the 
center of the course. 

Among the notable new cars in En- 
gland is the Armstrong-Siddeley, shown 
in one of the photographs. This is a 
high grade “quality” car, standardized 
and‘ produced in large quantities. It 
has many mechanical features adopted 
during the war in the construction of 
airplane engines. The cost of the 
chassis in £720. 

As showing the extreme of luxury 
which the high priced motor car has 
reached, it might be interesting to look 
at the car which has recently been 
shipped to the Emperor of Japan. This 
is a “Silent Knight” Daimler. The 
chassis is the standard 6-cylinder, 30-hp. 
type with a wheelbase of 14114 inches. 
The limousine body which is most lux- 
uriously fitted is painted in imperial red 
with combined broad and narrow gold 
lines. The upholstery is in especially 
manufactured grey cloth and all the 
interior fittings are of solid gold. 

Probably one of the best known Brit- 
ish automobiles in the world is the 
Vauxhall. The firm manufacturing this 
well-known machine has come upon a 
rather clever solution of the problem of 
meeting the constantly rising prices. It 
now subdivides its output into batches 
and fixes a firm price on each batch. 


The car shown in the illustration is the 
latest model with a 4-cylinder, 25-hp. 
Vauxhall motor and a wheelbase of 130 
inches. 

The Bean car is destined to be one of 
the most widely used in all of England. 
It is being manufactured by the six- 
million-pound-Harper-Bean trust, and 
in spite of labor troubles and lack of 
supplies, is already twenty-five per cent 
ahead of estimated production. By the 
middle of 1923 the company hopes to 
have an annual output of over one hun- 
dred thousand of these little 11-hp., 
4-cylinder cars. 

An interesting device has just been 
introduced in England to take the place 
of the present dangerous and arduous 
method of starting airplane motors by 
hand. It is a Ford car with a special 
body mounting an overhead frame work 
arrangement through which passes a 
revolving shaft, transmitting power 
from the engine. This car is backed 
up to.the airplane, the shaft attached 
to the propeller hub of the aircraft and 
the motor started. There is a touch 
of irony in the fact that this starter, 
whose power is derived from the world’s 
cheapest standard power plant, is used 
exclusively on the “Airco 16” airplane, 
the motor of which is the Napier- 
Lion, the most expensive engine in the 
world. 

The condition of the body designing 
art is at a very low ebb all over Europe. 
Probably the reason for this is that 
most of the manufacturers have de- 
cided to concentrate their efforts on one 
or two accepted models and are giving 
all their attention to the vital and diffi- 
cult matter of production. It will be 
many years before Europe regains its 
former position of leadership in the 
creating of new styles for motor cars. 





That royalty still travels in luxury is attested by this new Daimler car 
of the Emperor of Japan. It is a 6-cylinder, 30-h.p. machine, of 141% 
inches wheelbase, with solid gold fittings 
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Premier steering wheel and control 
quadrant—the lever at bottom of 
quadrant controls the electrically 
impelled gear shift—a fea- 
ture exclusive with Premier 











Te BEAUTY is never superfi- 
cial. It is always the outward ex- 
pression of inherent worth. The Pre- 
mier, therefore, like the best examples 
of plastic art, is beautiful, because it 
is the simple, coherent embodiment 
in steel of a fundamentally beautiful 
conception. 


In the presence of the Premier, no 
jutting details compel individual at- 
tention, and. thereby detract from the 
singleness of impression—you merely 
and solely drink in the beauty of the 
car as a whole. 
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“Maya”—90! x 18' x 4! 
Patrol Boat equipt with 
a pair of Model MM-8 
Van Blerck eight cylinder engines. Speed 17% 
M. P. H. Designed and built by the Nyack Ship- 
building Corporation. Two of these boats were 
recently completed on the order of the Mexican 
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The fountain pen in this picture is 6 inches long, giving an excellent 
idea of the dimensions of this baby motor car 


| The Smallest Cars in America: 


Miniature, Gasoline Roadsters Which Actually Run 
By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


OU have often heard an automobile 

salesman claim that his car was 
“built like a watch’. Here is a car of 
which that statement is literally true. 

It was built, after many months of 
painstaking effort, by Frederick Cook, a 


more practical, for it will carry its 
owner and builder, Lieut. Robert P. 
Breeze, of the U. S. Air Service, over 
the roads at a rate of 70 miles an hour. 

Lieut. Breeze made this surprising lit- 
tle racer entirely from discarded air- 





Goverment. for use in the Mexican Revenue 
Service. 





FFICIENT, dependable pow- ws 
et is absolutely essential in SS 
such a boat as the “Maya.” It 
was but logical for the Mexican 
Government to specify Van Y 
Blerck engines for these boats /(/ 
which are subjected to so stren- 
uous and consistent a service in 
which speed and dependability 
are so necessary. 











VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Engines 
Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan 

















@1920,Rex W. Wadman, Ine, | 


watchmaker. 
chine, complete in every detail of mod- 
ern motor car construction and it actu- 


| ally runs on gasoline. 
| is 9 inches. 
The other car shown is larger and 
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plane parts and a twin-cylinder motor- 
cycle engine developing 20 horsepower, 
It is equipped with airplane wheels and 
windshield, electric lights and_ three- 
speed transmission and the whole car 
weighs 400 pounds. 


It is a four-cylinder ma- 


Its entire length 


<a aaa 





Here are some of the parts of the four-cylinder motor which drives 
Mr. Cook’s tiny car, the smallest in the world, with a watch to show 
size. Note the little tools, the pump, spark plug and carburetor 


PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
Lieut. Breeze’s Lilliputian racer has a low center of gravity and will 


not overturn even at 70 miles an hour. He built it from spare air- 
plane parts while he was in the Service 
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CLOCK 





Sa” ie 
Sen” WI teh. od ys Pee § 
PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 





massive brass bowl slowly sinking in the fountain—a 
watchful slave to strike the hour — 


Such was the water clock of ancient Egypt. 
The Orient uses it to this day, and China claims its invention 
by Hwangti in 2,636 B. C.! 
* * * 
Cave-man’s grass rope—Babylonian Sun-Dial—Grecian Hour- 
Glass—Egyptian Water Clock! 


All down through the ages, in every clime, the world has 
gradually awakened to the value of Time— 








—and to the necessity for accurate time-meters like those of — 
the present day — 


lgin Latches 
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CAMMEYER 


Branch De Luxe 
381 Fifth Avenue WVew York 
Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibiticns of our footwear are now being held at all the larger cities. 
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A sight we shall see on all our harbors and rivers this season where fast 
express cruisers will battle for speed supremacy 


The Year's Yachting Prospects 


Coming Activities in the Greatest Year for Aquatic Sports 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


VERYBODY who has the slightest 
interest in motorboating or sailing 
will have plenty of opportunity 

this year to indulge in this pastime to 
the limit of his desires. This is par- 
ticularly true if his tastes run toward 
aquatic racing. Never before have so 
many comprehensive plans been made, 
both in this country and in England, 
for the pleasure of thousands who love 
the excitement and science of sailboat 
events or the roaring thrill of motorboat 
racing. Never before have so many 
new craft been built to further the aims 
of the sport. 

The motorboat racing season opened 
auspiciously several months ago, with 
the breaking of eight world’s records at 
the Miami regatta in March, by Miss 
Nassau, owned by Commodore C. B. 
Johnston of Cleveland; Hoosier V, owned 
by Herbert R. Duckwall of Indianapolis, 
and Gar Jr., owned by G. A. Wood of 
Detroit. Miss Nassau is a new open 
displacement boat. which makes 44 miles 
an hour and Hoosier V is a heavy ex- 
press cruiser with a record of 34 miles 
an hour. Since the Miami races a num- 
ber of new and startling boats have 
been built for local and international 
racing. The most important motorboat 
affair of the year is the series for the 
British International Trophy at Cowes, 
England, beginning on August 10th. 
This prize, donated by Lord North- 
cliffe and often referred to as the 


Harmsworth Trophy, was captured for 
England in 1912 by Maple Leaf IV, 
representing the Royal Motor Yacht 
Club. England is building several new 
speed boats to defend it. France and 
Italy may each enter a team. There 
will be at least six American aspirants 
for the honor of being among the final 
three hydroplanes to go to England, 
The trial races, therefore, should be 
most interesting and when it is remem- 
bered that Wkip-po’-will, Jr., the present 
American holder of the world’s speed 
boat record of 6314 miles an hour, will 
be among those present, there is reason 
to look forward to some amazing ex- 
amples of fast running. 


ST after the’ Harmsworth races at 

Cowes, will come the second most 
important American motorboat event, 
the classic Gold Cup races of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association, which will 
probably start at Detroit on Labor Day. 
I say “probably” because the debut into 
American motorboating affairs of the 
new International Power Boat Union, 
with its queer definition of the word 
“amateur”, is likely to throw the whole 
racing situation into chaos. Some of 
the ideas of this organization are excel- 
lent and if the ultimate result is to 
stimulate motorboat racing and to elim- 
inate the danger of its falling into a 
rut, the effect will be good, although I 
cannot see how (Continued on page 100) 





Nothing quite equals the thrill of motorboat racing when the roaring 
mile-a-minute hydroplanes are at it tooth-and-nail to win historic trophies 
and break world’s records 
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On the threshold of womanhood, filled with 
school or college ideals, youth sees a world of joy, 
of conquest and success,—but it often fails to 
recognize the homely truth that a healthy, radiant 
— carries its possessor far towards the desired 
goal. . 




















For the wisest, there- 
fore, there is Resinol 
Soap with its pure 
copious lather which re- 
freshes the skin while 
cleansing it, and over- 
comes the tendency to 
embarrassing defects. 
Excellent for the bath 


and shampoo. 





Sold by all druggists and toilet goods dealers, 
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A complete line of golf club heads to 
Sit iculas is. 


your part ir requiremen 


An “Extra Metal Quality”— 


that gives More Accurate Putting 





GO LF HEADS 


THE 


OME days they simply will not drop. 
Not enough confidence, perhaps, not 
quite enough “spark,” noluck maybe. Put- 
ting depends on so many little hard-to- 
control things that we should make certain 
of the things we can control—we should 
make sure, for instance, that our putter 
is right. 
Perhaps this accounts for the enormous 
increase in the use of Monel Metal Putters. 
For it is a fact that this special alloy fabri- 
cated into putters of different styles pos- 
sesses a weight-balance, a “feel” that adds 
an “extra something” to your ability to 
putt. 


The remarkable qualities of Monel Metal 
are evidenced by its use in the most 
exacting industrial service where resist- 
ance to deadly acids, superheated steam 
and high heat is vital. 


These same characteristics, together with 
great strength, durability and rust resist- 
ance, make Monel Metal so superior for 
golf club heads. 


Try the “feel” of a Monel Metal Putter— 
at your professional’s; write for descriptive 
booklet. 


Address the manufacturers: 


MONEL METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Bayonne, New Jersey 


mel 


Monel Metal is a product of 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
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When flying boats, in air and on water, race for world’s speed records, 
the ubiquitous movie man has opportunity for splendid thrillers 


The Year’s Yachting Prospects 


(Continued from page 98) 


a serious controversy is to be avoided. 

While the Northerners may boast of 
their tremendous fleets of racing boats, 
probably the largest yachting organiza- 
tion in the country is the Southern 
Yacht Club of New Orleans. However, 
the greatest center of motorboat racing 
interest is the territory around Philadel- 
phia. The South Jersey Yacht Racing 
Association has many hundreds of boats 
enrolled in its various clubs and the 
contests it has arranged for this season 
are on a more comprehensive scale than 
anything previously attempted, while 
the Mississippi Valley Power Boat As- 
sociation, famous for its annual speed 
regatta and its long distance cruises, has 
a greater number of boats to figure on 
than ever before in its history. Out on 
the Pacific Coast motorboating has 
made less progress than in any other 
section of the United States, but it is 


The two world’s records worth remembering are: 


cruisers, Hoosier V, 34 miles. 


ee ee ee eee a ee 





beginning to grow there in popular 
favor. The bright star of the races on 
the Coast is Dustin Farnum, the actor, 
who has broken all records with his 
new Hacker speed runabout, Miss Los 
Angeles, and who is now working with 
great energy to make a motorboatman’s 
paradise of the West Coast. 


PROM the great crowds of society 
people who flocked to Miami to par- 
ticipate in or to watch the races during 
March, and the plans already made for 
hundreds of similar events, wherever 
sailing and motorboating are possible, it 
is evident that 1920 is going to be the 
yachtsman’s banner year. Of course, 
the races for the America’s cup will 
overshadow all other sailing events, 
These will start on Thursday, July 15th, 
over the Sandy Hook course and the 
revival of this (Continued on page 102) 
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Hydro- 
planes, Whip-po’will, Jr., 63% miles an hour; express 


Watch them go this year 
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America’s Exclusive Knight-Six 


R & V Knight motor because it is a motor 

that improves with use. The longer it runs 
the smoother it operates—the more powerful it 
becomes. There are no valves to get out of 
order; carbon only adds to its efficiency—time 
makes it more flexible. 


The R & V Knight chassis and body are of masterful 
design and construction, as carefully built as the motor— 
characterized by those refinements in equipment which 
lift the car from the commonplace. 


I: IS impossible to compute the life of the 


Until 1910 the car made by this company was known 
as the Moline; from 1910.to 1913 as the Moline- 
Dreadnaught; from 1913 to 1919 as the Moline-Knight; 
and it has now been christened the R & V Knight. 
7 Passenger Touring—7 Passenger Sedan—4 Passenger Coupe—g Passenger 


Sport—2 Passenger Roadster 


Root & Van Dervoort Engineering Co. 


East Moline, Illinois 2 
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Pe Rade 


~~ Madeby ~ 
or ) ade by 


Midsummer 


Ca’. 


Extreme em of line and soft 
“satin” finish distinguish this finely 

woven feather-weight Baliluk" 

model. 

— a Philippine body which 
Townsend Grace Co. blocking and 
distinctive finishing process place 
in the ‘ultra’ class. 


-at representative dealers. 


THE IOWNSEND-GRACE CoO. 
Battiimore, Ma USA. 


Pioneers in the Exclusive 
Manufacture of Men's Straw Hats. 


Flat Coston 
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The Year’s Yachting Prospects 


(Continued from page 100) 


classic has proved a mighty spur to aH 
other sailing interests in the country. Al- 
ready the two American craft, Vanitie 
and Resolute, have been put into com- 
mission for their tuning-up trials on Long 
Island Sound which will start on May 
20th. There will be six of these trials for 
the purpose of testing out the rigs of the 
defenders and they will not be counted 
as contests. The presence of the two big 
single-stickers on the Sound will be a 
matter of intensely keen interest to the 
owners of hundreds of yachts sailing in 
the regular regattas on that historic and 
ideal body of water. Vanitie and Reso- 
lute will be harbored at Morris Cove, 
New Haven, which is not a_ perfect 
anchorage but which will allow Vanitie 
to be taken to City Island for repairs 
if necessary, and Resolute to her home 
port in the Herreshoff yards at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, without great loss o 
time. The official trials to select the de- 
fender will start on Block Island Sound, 
off Newport on June 3d, where twelve or 
more races will be held up to June 20th, 
when the successful contender will be 
hauled out and placed in readiness for 
the battles with Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock IV, representing the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club, which has challenged 
in behalf of the Irish sportsman for the 
trophy held since 1851 by the New 
York Yacht Club. 

During the tests for supremacy be- 
tween Vanitie and Resolute, Sir Thomas’ 
craft will be having trials of her own 
on the course off Sandy Hook, with the 
old 23-meter Shamrock III as a pace- 
maker. Important changes have been 
made in the old challenger’s rig and it is 
already hinted that, should she prove 
the faster of the two visiting boats, Sir 
Thomas may ask that she be his repre- 
sentative against the American craft. It 
is also hinted that, should this request 
be made, the New York Yacht Club 
will refuse it as being contrary to the 
absolute letter of the original deed of 
gift. It is earnestly to be hoped that if 
Shamrock III proves the faster of the 
British yachts and if the Irish baronet 
requests that she be the challenger, the 
New York Yacht Club will grant the 
request without murmur. There were 
many unpleasant squabbles in connec- 
tion with these international races be- 
fore Sir Thomas appeared upon the 
scene and not always has the New York 
Yacht Club escaped without reflections 
on its sportsmanship. In this case, how- 
ever, it will doubtless be the club’s wish 
to race against the fastest boat England 
can produce, whether new or old. 

It had been expected that every one 
of the big sailing craft in the country 
would be in commission this season, but 
there is doubt now that we shall see the 
really big ones. The reason for this is 
termed “Bolshevism among the crews” 
and comes from the fact that seamen 
can get big wages from the Shipping 
Board and other commercial enterprizes 


and make demands for private service 
that are quite beyond all reason. This 
is the only fly in the ointment of sailing 
this year. 


THE sailing of the Lipton races has 
necessitated a change in the schedule 
of regattas to be held by the Long 
Island Yacht Racing Association. The 
most important of these changes is that 
the famous Larchmont Yacht Club Race 
Week will be held from July 24th to 
31st, instead of during the week in 
which the International races will be 
held. The dates announced by the As. 
sociation are: 

May 31, Harlem Yacht Club; June 5, 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club; June 12, 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club; June 26, 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club; 
July 3, American Yacht Club; July 5, 


f Larchmont Yacht Club; July 10, Indian 


Harbor Yacht Club; July 17, Stamford 
Yacht Club; July 24-31, Larchmont 
Yacht Club race week; August 7, 
Huguenot Yacht Club; August 14, New 
York Athletic Club; August 21, Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club; August 28, left 
open; September 4, Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club; September 6, Larch- 
mont Yacht Club and Sachems Head 
Yacht Club; September 11, Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club, and September 18, 
Hempstead Harbor Yacht Club. 

While Long Island Sound has long 
been the country’s main battleground 
for sailing races, other sections are very 
much alive in this respect. Up around 
Marblehead, where some of the greatest 
amateur and professional sailing mas- 
ters in the world are trained, the two 
famous “Down East” nautical organi- 
zations, the Corinthian and. Eastern 
Yacht Clubs, are preparing their big 
fleets for great doings this summer, in- 
cluding, possibly, a resumption of the 
keenest racing ever seen in this country. 
I refer to the contests for the interna- 
tional supremacy of the Sonderklasse, 
the greatest type of racing craft yet 
developed. Some interesting new Cana- 
dian boats have been built, according 
to rumor, and will combine to make 
good racing on the Great Lakes around 
Chicago, against American craft of 
various kinds. 

In England there is to be a revival 
of the famous “Cowes Week’ by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron on August 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th, just before the dates 
on which the motorboat races will be 
held for the Harmsworth Trophy. King 
George will enter his cutter Brittania in 
the Cowes regatta, which was postponed 
by the war in 1914 and for which the 
King has offered a gold cup. In addi- 
tion, there is reason to believe that 
Meteor, the last boat of that name 
formerly owned by the ex-kaiser and 
now the property of V. Behar, a carpet 
merchant of Scotland, will race against 
the King’s craft at the Clyde regatta 
later in the season. 


Suddenly 


By CAROLINE LEE JENNINGS 


The other Sunday, while preaching to us on Hell, 
A place we seldom hear of these days, 

The minister dropped dead. 

Over-taxing the heart and too much excitement, 


The Doctor said. 


I knew he was working hard, for I saw the 
perspiration on his forehead, 
And his arms were moving in violent gesticulations 


As he talked. 


Well, poor fellow, he knows now, 
Whether it was worth it all. 
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CONTEMPLATING the LaFayette, the 
man of technically practised eye reads its 
mechanism with the professional delight of a 
composer scanning the score of a distin- 
guished opera. 

Here, too, is perfect concord of parts; an 
unerring harmony of composition; differing 
chiefly in that its expression is in steel, instead 
of sound. 

What to the layman’s view is a compactly 
powerful eight-cylinder engine of clean and 
unencumbered design, he sees as a simplified 
and advanced product of modern engineering 
science. 

What to the casual glance, again, is a five- 
bearing oil-cooled crankshaft, to him is the 
source of a durability and steadiness in action 
to which the earlier motor car is stranger. 
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LAFAYETTE 


A gearless, dual-action water pump, cylinder 
blocs with integrally cast manifolds and water 
jackets: these and such as these spell signal 
progress to his comprehending sight. 


Throughout LaFayette’s whole low-swung 
structure, so surely has it been conceived and 
ably realized, there is not a single bent rod 
nor like mechanical compromise. 


To you, as an owner of LaFayette, these 
separate factors in its excellence will appear 
not primarily in themselves, but in the fine 
character of service the car will give you over 
many years. 


To you, after such association, as now to the 
man who finds its details eloquent, it will 
have warrant for genuine fellowship with the 
finest motor cars of the world. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Aill Inpianapous 
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well-known golfer re- 
turning from a_ successful 
Southern tour writes us— 






“JT don’t mean to flatter the Dunlop ball 
but after trying the various balls offered 
me down here, I went back to the Dunlop 


in all my serious matches.” 


DUNLOP VACS 


They are accurate and uniform. 
Nos. 29 and 31—$1.00 each 
Plus 10% War Tax 


DUNLOP AMERICA, LTD. 
Columbus Circle, New York 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from: page 77) 


could be answered, the player on_ his 
left said he would pass, adding, “It 
means that your partner would like to 
hear from us before he bids. You keep 
quict.” 

All four having passed without a bid, 
Mr. Salee threw down his cards and 
prepared himself for the next deal. 

“Hold on there!” exclaimed the deal- 
er. “I have a bid. I reserved. [I'll 
bid a tiger club.” The next player 
promptly doubled. Explanations being 
in order, Mr. Salee was informed that 
if the dealer reserved, and no one else 
made a bid, he could start something 
on the second round. On protesting 
that he had never heard of such a thing, 
he was assured that they all played that 
way in Hartford, and that it was to 
be in the new laws, when they came 
out in January. That being settled, in 
spite of the fact that he had never 
read of such a bid in any .of the books, 
he asked the meaning of a tiger club, 
and was told that tigers, royals, and im- 
perials were worth four times as much 
as usual, but the penalty for fajlure was 
100, doubled 200, redoubled 400, and 
that the bidder must hold four honors. 

“Tf I redouble, does it convey any 
meaning to you?” Mr. Salee asked the 
dealer. 

“Only that you’re bluffing, like Mr. 
Wood here. His partner must take him 
out. Let him bid. Go to it, Sinclair.” 

Thus admonished, the fourth hand 
bid a heart, and before the dealer had 
time to shift his cigar or take another look 
at his cards Mr. Wood bid two nullos. 

“T think that is a bid out of turn,” 
remarked Mr. Salee, “I elect to cancel 
it, so that Mr. Sinclair shall take no 
further part in the bidding.” At this 
astonishing statement, Mr. Sinclair sim- 
ply beamed on the rest of the table 
and announced, “We'll see about that. 
This bidding isn’t properly started yet.” 

“We don’t take any notice of those 
little slips in Hartford,” remarked the 
dealer. “It’s my bid. So you are going 
to bid nullos, are you? Well, Ill just 
bid two imperial diamonds.” The bid 
being passed, Mr. Salee bid two no- 
trumps, Mr. Sinclair three hearts, the 
dealer three imperial diamonds, intend- 
ing, as he afterward explained, to show 
which was the stronger of his two suits; 
but Mr. Salee took it as a hint to drop 
the no-trumper, and Mr. Sinclair dou- 
bled, the dealer redoubling. Mr. Wood 
led the ace of clubs. 

“Well, this is all very irregular,” re- 
marked Mr. Salee, as he spread his 
cards; “According to the laws, the 
bidding should have stopped when I 
bid ‘two no-trumps.” 

“What laws?” inquired Mr. Sinclair, 
and on being told The Whist Club, the 
dealer retorted, “What do whist players 
know about bridge?’ We play according 
to Hoyle.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mr. Sinclair. 
“Shoot again, partner.” Thus encour- 
aged, Mr. Wood led another club. This 
was the distribution: 
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The Dealer 


Having trumped the second club, 
three rounds of hearts followed, the 
dealer discarding his only spade. An- 
other club trumped by dummy and 


over-trumped, allowed the dealer to 
trump the next heart with the ten, 
overtaken by the jack, and one more 
club fell to Mr. Sinclair’s trumps, 
Eight tricks, promptly scored as 1,544 
for the Sinclair and Wood end of it. 
“T don’t think you played that hand 
very well, partner,” remarked Mr. Sa- 
lee. “The first four tricks, are, of 
course, not to be helped; but if you 
trump the third heart with the queen, 
you make your contract, and win, I 
really don’t know how many points, on 
imperial, I think you call them, diamonds 
redoubled. If you had left me alone, 
or rather assisted my no-trump bid, I 
could have made four odd easily.” 
“Then why don’t you bid it your- 
self?” was the prompt rejoinder. “J 
reserve the first bid, showing I’ve got 
a good bid in my hand, but am in the 
high grass to kill anything they call, 
Then I show you four honors in two 
suits, and you have both the other 
suits stopped. If you paid a little more 
attention to the game and not so much 
to the laws, we might win something.” 


Answer to the May Problem 


HIS was the distribution of the cards 

in Harry Boardman’s problem, XIII, 
which appeared in the last number of 
this magazine. These problems of ours 
are becoming increasingly popular and 
the inquiries engendered by them are 
coming to us from all parts of the 
world. 
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There are no drumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks against any de- 
fence. This is how they get them: 

Z leads the nine of clubs, which Y 
wins with the queen. Y returns the 
queen of diamonds, putting the lead 
into A’s hand, and giving that player 
the choice of two continuations. 

If A leads a small heart, Y discards 
a diamond, Z winning the trick and 
leading the ten of diamonds, upon which 
Y forthwith discards the ten of clubs. 
Now Z can put B in the lead with the 
Iqsing club, and Y makes two spade 
tricks. 

If A leads a spade instead of a heart 
at the third trick, Y just covers which- 
ever card A leads, and Z discards a 
heart. Supposing B to win this trick 
with the ace of spades, he will lead a 
diamond, which Z wins with the ten, 
leading the queen of hearts, on which 
Y discards a small spade. Now Z must 
make two heart tricks, or Y makes two 
spades, according to A’s play on the 
heart queen, the club ten being good 
either way. 

If B leads a club, instead of the dia- 
mond, after winning the spade trick, A 
will discard a heart and Y will lead the 
diamond. Now A must discard a heart 
again, or lose all his spades. Z wins 
the diamond trick and puts A in with 
the heart, so that Y shall make two 
tricks in spades. P 

B may refuse to win the spade trick, 
in which case Y holds it with whichever 
card he played to cover A’s lead. Y then 
leads the diamond, which, naturally, Z 
wins, leading back the queen of hearts, 
upon which Y will discard a spade. 
Now if A leads another spade, Y covers 
and B wins with the ace; but he loses 
a trick in each of the black suits to Y. 
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Her Bridal Day 
ET its associations ciuster 
about the La Tausca wed- 
ding necklace, of French origin, 
symbolizing all that beauty and 
purity imply. 
The Bridal Tribute Supreme! 


At Your Jeweler’s 


Batava Pearls — A charming 18-inch neck- 
lace of Roman quality pearls. Presented in 
a beautiful satin and grey velvet cabinet, 
with white-gold clasp set with a diamond. $55 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dialogues Sentimentaux 


(Continued from page 59) 


NapINE—Oui. J’ai souffert trés fort. 
J’ai souffert comme une petite brute. 
Que voulez-vous? Je ne savais pas! 
Vous auriez di me parler de la femme 
que vous épousiez, me dire ce qu’elle 
était. J’aurais compris. Je me serais 
inclinée. Méme je crois que j’aurais 
applaudi sincérement, de toutes mes 
forces, 4 ce mariage qui vous grandis- 
sait, qui vous augmentait. Mais vous 
ne m’avez rien dit. J’ai cru que vous 
épousiez une petite bourgeoise que vous 
n’aimiez pas, qui ne vous comprendrait 
jamais. Cela me révoltait un peu, vous 
comprenez? Maintenant que je la 
connais, je vous absous. Je suis con- 
tente. Ce qui nous révolte toujours, 
voyez-vous, c’est l’injustice. Eh! bien, 
je sais 4 présent que je n’ai pas été 
victime d’une injustice. C’est évident 
que je n’étais pas la femme qu’il vous 
fallait, qu’auprés de moi votre person- 
nalité n’aurait pas pu se développer. Si 
vou m/’aviez gardée, vous auriez mal 
vieilli; vos traits ne seraient pas devenus 
si beaux. II n’y aurait pas aujourd’hui 
sur votre visage d’homme mir cette 
assurance heureuse et cette douce fierté. 
Vous ne seriez pas devenu si magnifique- 
ment homme, Henri. 

HeNrI—Ma chére petite amie, comme 
c’est joli, comme c’est émouvant ce que 
vous dites! Je vais vous parler 4 mon 
tour avec toute ma sincérité, car ma sin- 
cérité entiére, c’est ce que je peux vous 
donner de mieux. Eh! bien, oui, je le 


sens, j’ai bien vieilli, comme vous le dites, 
Je suis bien arrivé 4 moi-méme. Et c’est 
en effet pour beaucoup 4 ma femme que 
je le dois. Elle a été auprés de moi une 
camarade compréhensive, attentive. Mais 
que vous dire de vous, Nadine, qui avez 
su le comprendre? Moi je n’avais pas 
compris ce que vous étiez. Je ne m’étais 
pas douté de la femme que vous étiez! 

NavINE—C’est que j’étais alors bien 
peu de chose, vous savez! 

HENRI—J’étais bien peu de chose, 
moi aussi! C’est peu de chose, Nadine, 
un jeune homme! . . . Mais, dites-moi, 
vous, étes-vous heureuse? 

NapinE—Oui, depuis tout-a-l’heure, 

HeEnrI—Votre vie? 

NapinE—Oh! n’en parlons pas! 

Henri—Quelle est cette question que 
vous vouliez me poser, et 4 laquelle vous 
dites que ma femme a répondu? 

NaDINE—J’avais besoin de savoir si 
vous étiez heureux. En voyant votre 
femme j’ai compris que c’était oui, 
Voila tout. Je suis satisfaite. 

Henri— (les yeux mouillés) —Ma 
petite Nadine! 

NAaDINE—Voyez-vous, ce qui compte 
d’une femme, c’est son premier amour. 
J’avais besoin de savoir que mon pre- 
mier amour .. . avait bien tourné. Au 
revoir. 

Henri—Nadine! Nadine! 

NapINE (disparaissant )—Adieu, Adieu. 

(Henri, seul dans cet escalier, se met 
a pleurer doucement.) 


The Playwriting Passion 


(Continued from page 61) 


no structure, no boundaries, no im- 
perious considerations beyond the au- 
thor’s intention of recording himself in 
a mood that may be purely lyrical in 
its indifference to all other considera- 
tions. But whether the literary impulse 
flows forth in the simple straight-run- 
ning testimony of some autobiographi- 
cal novel, or ventures, more self-con- 
sciously, to give an account of itself in 
the form of drama, the relative diffi- 
culties of play and novel depend, finally, 
of course, upon natural aptitude. 


Why Playwriting is Popular 


E is very easy to understand the more 
superficial aspects of the play-writ- 
ing passion. The theatre, as an institu- 
tion, is of immense fascination to a large 
proportion of the fairly well-educated, 
fairly well-to-do amusement-loving pub- 
lic. The financial rewards of the play- 
wright are greater than those, I suppose, 
of any other artist, with the possible 
exception of the most successful actors 
and greatest singers. (One must except 
the golden realm of “the movies’—in 


spite of their grow:ng importance and 
possibilities, when one speaks of art.) 
Naturally the lure of Fortune is a pow- 
erful one. And when there’s Fame to 
be had, as well as fortune, and all the 
fascination of great gambling, and when 
the game is one that is quite free for 
all, and in which the amateur of Today 
may be the established dramatist of 
Tomorrow, is it any wonder at all that 
“everybody’s doing it”—in spite of the 
fact that of the tens of thousands of 
plays written each year scarcely more 
than a hundred are ever performed in 
the great theatrical market of Broad- 
way? 

Personally, I shouldn’t care to be one 
of those thousands who write plays if 
I didn’t xeally and truly care more for 
the theatre than for anything else in 
the world—except, in some moods, cer- 
tain poems and certain novels; and if 
I didn’t have my greatest joy out of my 
job when I finally succeed in getting 
what I am hoping to write, down on 
paper at last . . . and if I hadn’t made 
friends with Failure a long time ago. 


The Theatrical Year 


(Continued from page 75) 


of meetings of playwrights which were 
called in the hope of effecting a recon- 
ciliation of the warring parties, we 
were amazed at the facial homeliness 
of our fellow-authors. You ought to 
have seen them. We had never dreamed 
till then that dramatists were such a 


UGLY CROWD, DARNED. 


Fully cognizant though we were of 
the fact that we were far from being 
a Lillian Russell, we came away from 
those meetings with our chin up and 
went and had our photograph taken. 
Until the effect had worn off with the 
passage of time we were 


VAIN, IN DANGER OF BECOMING. 


And even now, when we think of 
those meetings, there seems to be a cer- 


tain something, a sort of rugged charm, 
about the face which peers wistfully at 
us out of our shaving-mirror. Far be 
it from us to throw bouquets at 
WODEHOUSE, P. G., 
unduly, but there really does. 
And now, touching lightly on 
XYLOPHONES, 
which are, or ought to be, a feature of 
every theatre orchestra, and 
YODLERS, : 
of which there are the usual number 10 
our vaudeville palaces, and, finally, 
ZIEGFELD, FLO, 


who is going as strong as ever, we 
shall bring to a close this brief record 
of another theatrical year. 
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“YOUR ARTICLES ARE UNFAIR. 
TO YOUR SEX!" 


Criticism and commendation, abuse and applause, poured 
in on Ruth Miller after the publication of these 
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stories. 


————— 


\ YHEN I started these discussions I 
knew I would have to tread carefully 
in addressing women on such a deli- 

cate personal subject. 

I have received an immense amount of both 
commendation and condemnation. 

But what has surprised me has been the 
attitude taken by those women who resented 
my remarks. 

The burden of nearly all such letters has 
been: Get after the men. They, not women, 
are the real offenders in this matter. 

One New York woman, for instance, writes: 

“Your articles are an insult to your sex. 

What kind of women are you addressing, pray ? 
Not a single woman whom I know intimately 
fails to guard herself as you recommend, 
against even the chance of offending in this 
matter. But men—there are the real offenders. 
Address your remarks to them and you will do 
your sex a very great favor indeed.” 

I replied: “I know, my dear, how you feel 
about men. But I can only hope to reach 
them through the standards set for them by 
women. And I know, of course, that many, 
many women do maintain this standard. Where 
they do not it is simply because they are un- 
conscious of the facts about perspiration, and 
it is to such women I am trying to bring home 
the truth about themselves.” 


2S 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. Per- 
spiration under the arms, though more active 
than elsewhere, does not always produce exces- 
sive and noticeable moisture. But the chem- 
icals of the body do cause noticeable odor, 
more apparent under the arms than in any 
other place. 

The underarms are under very sensitive 
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Did you read them? What do you think? 





Arnold Bennett says: 

Discord exists between the sexes. 
It always has existed and it always 
will.... The sex discord may be 
the most exasperating thing in ex- 
istence, but it is by general agree- 
ment the most delightful and the 
most interesting ” 
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nervous control. Sudden excitement, embar- 
rassment even, serves aS a nervous stimulus 
sufficient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware of this 
subtle odor at times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct both 
perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a loca! weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 
perfect daintiness that women are demanding— 
that consciousness of perfect grooming so satis- 
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fying to men. It really corrects the cause of 
both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week, At night before retiring, put it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on 
a little talcum. The next morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The underarms will 
remain sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily baths 
do not lessen its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove, will find in Odorono 
complete relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are troubled in 
any unusual way, or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve your prob- 
lem. Write today for our free booklet. You'll 
find some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 217 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de |’Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co.. 
6 Northumberland Ave., London, W. C.. 2. 
For Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 
19, Mexico City. For U. S. A. to 





The Odorono Company 


217 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 























































































A WISE BLENDING OF 
STYLE AND SERVICE 


MARKS THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF EVERY BARKER COLLAR— 
WELL BALANCED JUDGMENT 
AND EXEMPLARY TASTE 
MARK EVERY 

BARKER WEARER. 


STYLES CONSTANTLY: 
APPEARING AT THE MORE 
DISCERNING SHOPS. 
NAMES OF THE MOsT 
ACCESSIBLE ADDRESSES. 
ON REQUEST. : 


(si SOFT AND LAUNDERED 


WM BARKER COMPANY 


The Makers TROY. NYY. 





VANITY FAIR 


American Influence on Golf Rules 


(Continued from page 78) 


champion of the United States, says: 
When a player stymies himself he 
should suffer the penalty. Otherwise, 
he need not. 

Oswald Kirkby, Metropolitan cham- 
pion: Stymies should be abolished. If 
a compromise, b. 

Frank H. Hoyt, Lesley Cup member 
and leading player of the Engineers’ 
Country Club: No stymies_ except 
where a player stymies himself. 

Sherrill Sherman, semi-finalist in na- 
tional amateur: Play stymies when you 
stymie yourself. 

Lost Ball Rule. 

All four of the above players believe 
that the hole should not be lost when 
the ball is lost. Two of them, Travers 
and Sherman,-agree that stroke and 
distance should be the penalty in both 
match and medal play. Mr. Kirkby 
would have distance lost only, while 
Mr. Hoyt would have distance in match 
and stroke and distance in medal. 

Out of Bounds Rule. 

Mr. Travers believes that stroke and 
distance should be the penalty while the 
other three agree on distance only. It 
might be remarked that Mr. Francis 
Ouimet is a firm advocate of stroke 
and distance as a penalty for an out- 
of-bounds shot. 

Ball Striking Player by Accident. 

Here again the former champion is 
matched against the other three. Mr. 
Travers states that the hole should be 
forfeited if the ball strikes player or 
his caddy, but the others are not in 
favor of this drastic penalty. 

Apropos of this question it may be 
said here that no player would ever try 
to hit or get hit, and that not once in 
a hundred times would any benefit ac- 
crue from the accident. Jim Barnes 
lost the Metropolitan championship a 
few years ago because in playing out 
of a bunker he failed to get the neces- 
sary loft, and the ball bounced back 
from the side of the trap, hit him and 
nestled in a large footprint. That mis- 
hap cost him two extra strokes. 

Ball Buried in Mud. 

Unanimity of opinion. Every one of 
these crack golfers believes that the ball 
should be lifted and cleaned and re- 
placed when buried on putting green, 
and cleaned and dropped when on the 
fairway. The test is whether the ball 
is resting in a depression made by itself 
and the opponent can be the judge, for 
golf is essentially a game of fairness. 
Mr. Travers speaks from bitter experi- 
ence when he says: 

“Having lost the finals of an impor- 
tant championship through my ball be- 
ing buried on the putting green and 
also in the fairway, through no fault 
of my own, but because of the soggy 
condition of the course, I feel that the 


rule is unfair and ought to be changed, 
I am not sure how you would define 
the word buried, but in all champion- 
ship matches there should be a referee 
who could decide the question.” 

Need for Difference in Penalties in 

Match and Medal Play. 

Three of the golfers. believe that with 
slight exceptions there is no necessity 
for the many differences which are ram- 
pant in our rules today. Mr. Travers 
is of the opinion that the penalties in 
these two cannot be made absolutely 
uniform. 

Standardization. 

There is need for some action look- 
ing towards the checking of greater dis- 
tance than we can secure today, says 
the former champion, while the other 
golfers and critics believe that the ques- 
tion need not be touched upon by the 
committee. 

Mr. J. L. C. Jenkins, amateur cham- 
pion of Great Britain, in speaking of 
standardization, says: 

“IT am in favor of the principle of a 
standardization whereby a player would 
compete on terms of equality, but I 
doubt its practicability.” 

Mr. F. C. Newton, captain of the 
Massachusetts team, believes in stand- 
ardization, the abolition of the stymie 
question, and a stroke penalty for a 
lost ball. 

Mr. D. E. Sawyer, crack golfer, says: 

“In my opinion, the rules of golf 
should be few and those few as simple 
as possible. Complicated rules give 
leniency. One should play the game or 
quit. Stymies should not count unless 
the player stymies himself. Nor should 
a lost ball mean the loss of the hole.” 

Mr. J. S. Worthington, former Irish 
open champion, writes: 

“Abolish the stymie, clean and replace 
a ball buried on putting green. Nor is 
there need for material difference in 
rules for match or medal play.” 

It is evident that there is plenty of 
ammunition, if needed by the delegates 
in presenting America’s status with re- 
spect to rule changes. The six hundred 
thousand golfers are intensely interested 
in the questions before the joint bodies 
and the fact that thousands of them 
have stated their beliefs in print has 
brought the question nearer home. No 
tradition is hurt by changing the rules, 
since we have shown that the number 
has doubled in the past quarter cen- 
tury and that nothing whatever has 
been gained by this multiplication. Now 
we are on a new tack, that of simpli- 
fying. It’s not an enviable task, but 
it has world-wide significance and pow- 
er. America is fortunate to have such 
fine sportsmen, who are willing to put 
aside personal convenience for the sake 
of the game. 


The Arch of Crystals 


Memoir of a Victory Celebration 
By DAVID O. HAMILTON 


Our victorious men should 


have marched 


In triumph beneath a living arch, 

Formed by the majestic bodies of the heroic pines 
That spring from the soil of a fresh country. 

We should have raised them temples— 


Mighty as our canyons— 


Barbaric with the rich life 


Of a young nation. 


But our warriors passed in pagan pride 

Beneath an arch of crystals— 

Fashioned after the manner of the candelabra 

That hung in the reception-rooms of our grandmothers. 
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"THE Mountain of Light — the Koh-i-noor 
Diamond weighing 102-75 carats and originally 
weighing 900 carats, numbered amongst the 
British Crown Jewels, represents the highest 
degree of quality as applied to diamonds. 


The Rochester-Duesenberg Motor occupies a 
corresponding niche in the realm of motors—and 
logically so. It is designed so differently, built so 
differently and operates so much more efficiently. 


It inherently possesses Quality, using that word 
in its fullest possible meaning, and you will never 
be completely satisfied until you own a car equipt 
with a Rochester-Duesenberg Motor. 


ROCHESTER MOTORS CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: Rochester, New York 
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Kno“Belts began their active career 


at the first ripple of a 
general demand for men’s leather belts 
some twenty-five years ago. They have 
maintained their supremacy continuously 
during two generations by a strict adherence 
to good taste and the best materials and 
workmanship. : 


q 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. Ine. 
PFELFTH- AVENUE NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE RETAIL TRADE 


Most of the better class men's 


shops feature Knothe products 








Sterling Buckles 


WITH 
DETACHABLE BELTS 
—a more recent de- 
velopment, but the 
same high standard 
of production applies 
to this departmert, 
as in the Knothe 
Belts, Suspenders. 
and Pajamas. 



















































VANITY FAIR 


Love: A Scientific Analysis 


(Continued from page 45) 


triguing empyreuma of the perfumes, 
sachets and talcums, self-sprinkled upon 
the Dampjofer. 

Again, no. And why? 

For the simple reason that man is 
projected into amour always in propor- 
tion as, and in the degree that, the ob- 
ject of his ardour is unattainable. It 
would be manifestly absurd, therefore, 
to believe *.sat the Kraus fell thus deeply 
in love with scents readily obtainable at 
from 25c to $1.00 the box and bottle at 
the nearest Riker-Hegeman. We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere. 

Quinto, the Bermuda Dampjofer con- 


| versation. 


This conversation, typical of every 
Bermuda Dampjofer, may be exampled 


| approximately as follows: 


1. I like the fox-trot better than the 
one-step (or vice versa). 

2. I a-dore Jack Barrymore. 

3. Reading hurts my eyes. 

4. You never noticed I had a new 
dress (or hat) on. 

5. I détest windy weather. 

6. Not at all; I like cigar smoke. 

7. Maybe, but she looks awfully 
chorus girlish. 

8. I think you’re aw-ful! 

9. I just love babies. I’d give any- 


| thing if I had one of my very own. 








10. I don’t see how a man can drink 
whiskey. Ugh! 

11. I love “Dardanella,” don’t you? 

12. There it goes again! I don’t 
know what can be the matter with me. 
I'm for-ever dropping it. 

13. Don’t be ab-surd. But I am 
awfully fond of his mother. She’s per- 
fectly char-ming. 

14. I don’t know what it is, but I 
simply can’t get up in the mornings. 

15. I dislike him intensely. He’s so 
gross. 

16. I know she’s not pretty, but she 
always looks so smart. 

17. Guess who I saw this afternoon? 

18. Men areso peculiar. Why, she’s 
at least thirty! 

Since this conversation is readily 
recognizable as common to the great 
majority of young women of the Ber- 
muda Dampjofer age and culture, we 
must refuse to grant that it can be this 
factor that produces cardiac systole and 


| diastole in the M. Kraus chest when the 


M. Kraus chest is in the Bermuda 
Dampjofer presence. 

Sesto, the intrinsic intelligence of the 
Bermuda Dampjofer. 

The Bermuda Dampjofer, like nine 
out of every ten Bermuda Dampjofers, 
believes implicitly in the following phi- 
losophies and faiths: 

1. That if the Bermuda Dampjofer 
nose itches, it is a sign that the Bermuda 
Dampjofer is either going to meet a 


| stranger or kiss a fool. 


2. That if the Bermuda Dampjofer 
right ear burns, it is a sign that some- 
one is saying nice things about the Ber- 
muda Dampjofer. 

3. That if the Bermuda Dampjofer 
left ear burns, it is a sign that some- 
one is saying mean things about the 


| Bermuda Dampjofer. 


4. That if a piece of tea leaf is found 
floating around at the top of the Ber- 
muda Dampjofer tea-cup, it is a sign 
that the Bermuda Dampjofer will be 
married before the end of the year. 

5. That if the Bermuda Dampjofer 
accidentally puts on her lingerie wrong 
side out, it is still another sign that the 
Bermuda Dampjofer will be married be- 
fore the end of the year. 

6. That if the Bermuda Dampjofer 
takes the last macaroon off the platter, 
it is a sign that the Bermuda Dampjofer 
will be an old maid. 

7. That if the Bermuda Dampjofer 
gives a young man of her acquaintancea 
pen-knife as a gift, the Bermuda Damp- 
jofer and the young man will inevitably 


| quarrel unless the young man exercises 


the precaution to give the Bermuda 
Dampjofer a penny. 

8. That if, while promenading, the 
Bermuda Dampjofer and her escort 
walk on either side of a water hydrant 
or other obstruction instead of both 
walking ’round it on the same side, it 
is a sign that they will have a misunder- 
standing before the month is over. 

Since, as in the case of the Dampjofer 
repartees above considered, these phi- 
losophies and faiths—as will also be 
readily agreed—are common to the great 
majority of young maidens, we must 
similarly fail to grant that it can be 
this that brings the M. Kraus to lay the 
sedulous scrutiny to the creases in his 
trousers and to the meticulous insertion 
of the scarf pin into the same hole it 
made in the cravat on the previous 


y. 

Thus, are we brought to the conclu- 
sion—proved and established—that, since 
the M. Kraus cannot conceivably be in 
love with the Bermuda Dampjofer for 
the Bermuda Dampjofer’s (1) looks, (2) 
actual existence, (3) soul, (4) manners, 
(5) little tricks, (6) talents, (7) agree- 
ableness of presence, (8) conversation, 
and (9) beliefs, the only possible re- 
maining reason for the M. Kraus being 
in love with the Bermuda Dampiofer is 
what may be described, in the phrase of 
Professor Pierre Flaherty of Vassar Col- 
lege, as the Bermuda Dampjofer general 
personal charm. This so-called personal 
charm, while superficially as vague as 
the Bermuda Dampjofer soul, may yet 
be analyzed at once as fairly and as 
searchingly as the latter. Let us pro- 
ceed. 

Careful study resolves this Bermuda 
Dampjofer personal charm into the fol- 
lowing principal component elements: 

A. Clean, even, white teeth. 

(Note to A: If the M. Kraus were 
to be intrigued primarily by clean, even, 
white teeth, the M. Kraus would obvi- 
ously be more perfectly intrigued by a 
flawless set of false teeth than the some- 
what less perfect natural set vouchsafed 
him in the Dampjofer’s orifice.) 

B. A trim figure. 

(Note to B: See reference to the per- 
fect wax dummies as opposed to infin- 
itely less perfect Dampjofers.) 

C. Attractive clothes. 

(Note to C: See note to B.) 

D. Gracious manner. 

(Note to D: See references to the 
Dampjofer soul attributes B and C.) 

. A pleasant speaking voice. 

(Note to E: If the M. Kraus were 
primarily to be fetched by a pleasant 
speaking voice, he would be fetched 
more accurately by the professionally 
pleasant voice of a telephone Central 
operator—which he has heard: several 
times every day of his life and long be- 
fore meeting the Bermuda Dampjofer— 
than by the merely amateurishly pleas- 
ant voice of the Bermuda Dampiofer.) 


General Conclusions 


THs. finally, since we have proved 
that it is plainly impossible for the 
M. Kraus to be actually in love with 
any one of the many things concerned 
with the Bermuda Dampjofer, so by 
this same proof is it mathematically im- 
possible for the M. Kraus to be in love 
with these things grouped together, that 
is to say, with the entity named Ber- 
muda Dampjofer. That the M. Kraus 
is actually in love with the entity named 
Bermuda Dampjofer does not contra- 
dict this proof any more than the fact 
that one pea when rolled under the 
crossed fore and second fingers feels like 
two peas, contradicts the essential fact 
that there’s only one pea there after all. 

. . And what is proved here of the 
M. Kraus may be proved with equal 
clarity of the Mile. Dampjofer. 

Therefore, obviously, there is no such 
thing as Love. 
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lexco ceuserse 
MOTOR BOATS. 


The British Admiralty’s confidence 
in Klco is one reason why you 
can get a Cruisette at such a price 


HEN England wanted a lot of submarine chasers in a hurry, 

Klco was the only concern in the world with the nerve and 
experience to turn them out. Elco built a total of 722 submarine 
chasers during the war and never had a single failure. 


Yor thirty years Elco has been constructing the best boats that can 
be built. Elco workmanship and finish are known everywhere. 
Klco has been standardizing its boats for years, thus protecting its 
customers from unsatisfactory experiment. 


Spacious and comfortable, there is ample room in the Cruisette for 
cooking and sleeping—all the joys of the club—afloat. 


Study these prices and you will see that the possibility of owning an 
Elco is not so remote as you may have supposed, 


THE ELCO WORKS 
Main Office and Works 
201 AVENUE A BAYONNE, N. J. 
New York Office, 13 Pine Street 








‘\ 
ELCO STANDARDIZED MODELS f 


32 Ft. CRUISETTE—Open Model, 38 HP Engine— 
Speed 12 miles guaranteed—$2,450 
32 Ft. CRUISETTE—Cabin Model, 38 HP Engine— 
Speed 12 miles guaranteed— $3,450 
30 Ft. ELCO EXPRESS— 
Speed 22 miles guaranteed—$5,500 
36 Ft. ELCO EXPRESS— 
Speed 26 miles guaranteed—$7, (00 
50 Ft. ELCO CRUISER—75 HP Standard Engine— 
Speed 13 miles guaranteed—$16,500 
Send for brochure: ‘‘IIounding the Hun from the Seas*’ 
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JEWELLERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY KING 
GEORGE V OF 
ENGLAND 
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& Antique 
ee Silver 


he Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company’s col- 
lection of Antique Sil- 
ver includes specimens of 
all periods from the Eliza- 
bethan to the Georgian. 
Every specimen in this col- 
lection of Antique Silver is 
of authenticated date and 
bears an impression of the 
maker’s mark. 


The Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company will be 
pleased to send particulars 
or photographs of specimen 
pieces upon application. 
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Regent Street, London, W. 1. 





THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS Company I? 


with which is incorporated The Goldsmihs Aliiance ly Est?7H 


112, Regent Street 
London, W. 1, England 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company : 
have no branch establishments in Regent z 
Street, Oxford Street—only one address, 112, : 
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has no clashing valves. A gradual 
accumulation of carbon, between the 
sleeves, seals the compression more 
tightly. In power and quietness, the 
motor thus improves with use. 

That explains why owners so unt- 
versally declare, the Willys-Knight 
runs better the longer it runs. 





O say that a motor 7 proves with 
use may sound paradoxical. But 
owners, after years of use, say this is 
their actual experience with Willys- 
Knight motors. 
The Willys-Knight motor receives 
its gas through openings in sliding 
sleeves mechanically operated. It 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND LIMITED. Teron ritada 
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You Know What Goes Into Them 


—So You Know What You Will Get Out of Them 


You have been urged to buy many There are no secrets about Mohawk 
kinds of tires—to try them out, and Tires. They are simply “Quality” 
determine their merits. Tires, made of the purest rubber—no 


substitutes—and the toughest fabric 
—an extra ply in most sizes. Skilled 
workmen build them by hand. 


But trying them all would be expen- 
sive—and would take a lifetime! 


A better way is to find out what goes 


into a tire. For it naturally follows Mohawk Cords, in the larger sizes, 
that you get out of a tire exactly contain more material and weigh 
the service the manufacturer builds more, size for size, than any tire on 
into it. the market. 


If You Are Looking for a Quality 
Tire—Look Up a Mohawk Dealer 


MOHAWK 2: 








MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Kansas City Dallas San Francisco Los Angeles 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
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TITH its blue body, black mud 
guards and wire wheels this 
Chalmers is one of the smartest models 
in sport cars ever turned out. Equipped 
with the Hot Spot and Ram’'s-horn 
it is, in operation, an automobile of the 
highest efficiency. 


CHALMERS MOT@QR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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MERCER MOTORS COMPANY, 


Ope rated b 


HARE’'S MOTORS INC 
16 West 61st Stre 
New York City 


WE - SHALL - KEEP - FAITH 





“(e HAT IS SO RARE as the delight of any 


June outing a la Mercer? 


First, perhaps, because you know it’s safe. Your 
Mercer was designed with staunch wheels, 
brakes a man can trust his life to, extraordinary 


roadholding ability, the most infallible type of 


steering, and an exceptional factor of safety 
throughout. 


In June orin December the Mercer passenger 
follows the scenery with a carefree mind. His 
car is a Hare’s Moters product -sound in all the 
fundamentals and he travels in peace, comfort 
and security, drinking in all the beauty that his 


eye can reach. 
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HE distinctiveness of Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels enhances the appearance of 
the fine types of motors that are equipped with them. 


j Fudge Whitworth 
| Wire Wheels 


are triple laced—thoroughly braced at every point, insuring far greater load-carrying 
strength than ever is necessary. The Rudge-Whitworth patented locking ring makes 
possible remarkably quick changeability and locks the wheel automatically and absolutely 
Be Note the quality of the cars on which you see Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels 
| Manufactured by } 


Sav he ee eats A aS SR Se 


Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN=- ROCKWELL 


c Oo R P OF R A T 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 347 MADISON naa a YORK 
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Full Speed Ahead—“Give her the Gun!” 


Registered Design 


A Close Shave! ! Who Goes There? 


Motor Mascots 
with changeable expressions—by 
Hassall—put “Smileage” on your 
radiator cap! 


Whether it’s to a wedding you're going, or 
to a party, or the play he’ll show the proper 
spirit. 

Perch the little birdman on your radiator. 
Give his nifty cap a tilt and turn, and his 
porcelain head a turn and twist and—he’s 
ready with a fresh expression. The dear 
fellow is almost human in the variety of 
his moods. 

Many’s the delightful smile he’ll win when 
you drive along the Drive or Avenue. 

His brothers are Old Bill, by Capt. Bairns- 
father, and the London Bobby by Hassall. 
All three have the true touch of cosmopoli- 
tan humor; and make distinctively appeal- 
ing ornaments for desk or dresser. 





S. Smith & Sons’ clocks, speedometers and lamps are 
widely used on expensive foreign cars. The thoroughness 
of workmanship is absolute: where a copper screw serves 
best a copper screw is placed. The traditional principle 
represented by this fact was known to the men who spe- 
cified Smith’s accessories and precision instruments for 
exclusive use by large units of the British Army, Navy and 
Air Forces during the tensest hours of the war. Smith’s 
De Luxe Furnishings are noted for their cosmopolitan 
finish of design. 

father create them. 


Artists such as Hassall and Bairns- 











Ask your dealer, or write or phone to 


S. SMITH & SONS, INC. 
154 Nassau Street Beekman 6217 
New York City 


Head Offices S} IS 


S. Smith & Sons, 
(MA) Ltd. 


179 Great 
Portland Street 
London, W. 1. 


Universally Trusted Makers of Every Kind of Automobile 
and Aeronautic Accessory Since the Industry Began. 





VANITY FAIR 


How to Succeed in Society 


(Continued from page 43) 


voice, bafied-breath, whispered comment, 
finger-or-lip and tongue-in-cheek atti- 
tude which always marks the ground- 
ling in the presence of something about 
which he should really speak out. But 
do you suppose these two young birds- 
of-paradise were silent? Not for a min- 
ute. They krew nothing about sculp- 
ture and less about Slikovitch, but to 
them the whole thing was a scream, 
and they told it to the world, and inci- 
dentally to the poor artist who shame- 
facedly sneaked into the hall and hid 
behind an old verdure tapestry until the 
gay pair had swept into the street, obse- 
quiously escorted to the door by the 
proprietor of the gallery, who recog- 
nized at once that they were the only 
people in his gallery who had money 
enough to buy one of Mr. Slikovitch’s 
balloon-fed nudes—if they happened to 
want to. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, a few even- 
ings ago, I watched a party made up of 


members of the jeunesse dorée come into 
the theatre. They were an act late; 
they talked all through the second act; 
and left in the middle of the third, cre. 
ating a tremendous disturbance at all 
times. It was a splendid exhibition of 
social teamwork. 

This sort of thing can be practised 
everywhere, even at church, where | 
have seen insouciant males wear their 
hats half-way up the aisle and light 
cigarettes when half-way down—small 
things in themselves, but all contributing 
to the highly desirable impression of 
wealth. 

And the brightest part of all this is 
that these little gestures can all be ac- 
quired. A little practice and the thing 
is done. I have only worked out my 
system in practice for a little over ope 
season, but I can already go anywhere 
and snub anybody, and still have them 
clamour for me to come back and snub 
them again. 


Bull-Fight vs. Prize-Fight 


(Continued from page 49) 


off against the combination of precision, 
quickness of wit, and coolness of judg- 
ment that bull-fights require; but Amer- 
ican sports never demand the combina- 
tion of such qualities with unflinching 
courage in the presence of death. 

But at this point the bull-fight be- 
comes distinctive and unique. Humani- 
tarians have tried to reform the bull- 
fight by eliminating the last act, the 
killing of the bull. That is like playing 
Macbeth and leaving out the final 
tragedy, or transforming that wonderful 
drama into a farce by making the soul- 
torn sinner of Shakespeare repent and 
join the Salvation Army. Remove the 
death of the bull and you remove the 
soul of the bull-fight. Death there is 
exactly analogous to Fate in the Greek 
tragedy. The struggle is beautiful and 
heroic precisely because its outcome is 
fixed and immutable, precisely because 
it isin vain. So the struggle of humani- 
ty against death is in vain. But that is 
no reason for dying unheroically. The 
Spaniard sees in the bull-fight all the 
pathos of human destiny and all the 
grandeur of human heroism. 

Americans may not blame me, then, 
if I find the combative rivalries of 
American sports somewhat insipid, and 


the unsightly details of the prize-fight 
somewhat revolting. Your boxing 
matches have nothing to take my mind 
off the blood—except the bet; and I 
prefer to make my money in other 
ways. 

American sport serves well, I suppose, 
the youthful exuberance of a young 
people. It reflects the competitive spirit 
of America, the desire to succeed and to 
succeed by surpassing. It has its cruel- 
ties, too, in the humiliation of the loser. 
The bull-fight stimulates the contempla- 
tive, philosophical subtleties of an older 
civilization, and finds its true spirit in 
the esthetic, non-combative plane. 

That is why I prefer the bull-fight to 
all kinds of competitive contests. Not 
that our national sport is without de- 
fects. In a tradition so ancient there are 
survivals that might be modified with- 
out damage to the essence of the game. 
A substitute might be found, for in- 
stance, for the episode wnere horses are 
employed, so much to the disgust of our 
Anglo-Saxon critics. But in a country 
as old as Spain, reforming the bull-fight 
is as serious a business as reforming re- 
ligion generally is. The bull-fight is one 
of the last institutions we shall get to 
in the process of our reforms. 


Re-Graduation 


(Continued from page 51) 


heard a faint sigh and the soft rustle 
of her dress and she was sitting 
beside me in the black shadow of 
the stairway. “Mary,” my heart said, 
and her sombre eyes answered silently. 
And then, as if it were the only thing to 
do, we stood up together at the little 
window and looked out at the dim lan- 
tern-glow of the tent, the black shadows 
and the silver shield of the moon, silent, 
motionless, in intense pain and longing. 
Memories, cruel and scourging, burned 
in my heart. 

“Speak,” they cried. “You were si- 
lent before. Speak, now, before it is 
too late.” 

I tried to frame the unspeakable. If 
she would only look at me again! But 
fear held her; I could only search her 
profile, breathlessly marking every un- 
forgotten line, while the moon rained 
arrows of pain into my soul. And then, 
the music burst into our aura of suf- 


fering and she turned, with a little sigh. 

Another dance was beginning. It was 

taken. Someone was coming toward the 

stairway—She moved _irresolutely—— 
“Mary,” I cried, in agony. 


* * * 


My nepnew’s room was exactly as I 
had left it when I stumbled up the stairs 
and seized my dress-suit case. That ras- 
cal Ted had not been near it. Over the 
eastern towers lay a band of beryl- 
green. As I toiled to the station, and 
the city-bound train, the birds still slept 
in the elms, and the empty streets 
echoed to my solitary tread. 

A week later I received a note from 
Ted, written as badly as only a college- 
boy can write. And I answered it in 
kind. We were both “terribly sorry to 
have missed each other.” 

Good old Ted. I knew he lied,—and 
he knew I did. 
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LOCOMOBILE DOUBLE COWL TOURING CAR 
Designed and built for Mrs. Fred W. McNear of San Francisco 














Custom Department 
THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 














-WE SHALL KEEP FAITH: 


Operated by 
HARE’S MOTORS, INC. 

















Theres a ball for every Golfer 


Are YOU playing the right ball ? 


One of chese golf ballsisthe ball for YOU 
RADIO 


First’ off the wood, steady on the green, recess or 
mesh marked 29 and 31 dwt., small size; the favorite 
ball of the leading amateur tournament golfers in 1919; 
$1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 

COMING in April — the 
Super-Radio. 


RED FLASH 


A brilliant ball, fast, true; 
small 29 and 31 dwt., recess or 
— marked; 90c each; $10.80 

oz. 


BLUE FLASH 


Good, steady, all-around ball, 
medium size, 31 dwt., mesh 
marked; 75c each; $9. doz. 


TAPLOW 


A light ball, 27 dwt., large size, best floater made; women 
golfers like it; 65c each; $7.80 doz. 


AND THE FAMOUS ENGLISH BALL 
SILVER KING 


Winner of many important tournaments, has best cover 
made; 29 and 31 dwt., medium size, mesh marked, 29 and 31 
dwt., recess marked, small size 27 and 29 dwt., mesh marked 
large size; $1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Sole national wholesale distributors of a complete inclusive 
group of golf balls, covering the requirements of every type 
of golfer. Broadway at Ninth, New York. 


























Meet Men Thru Golf 


On the golf course—as nowhere else—you 
come in contact with successful men—men 
whom it is an asset to know. 


Why not play golf this year? You must KROGREGQS 
realize there is nothing that will so grip your > D o. 
enthusiasm—and preserve the vigor of youth. AYTON: 

Golf will enable you to work harder and think 


more clearly—it will re-build your energies 
and fit you to master any job you tackle. 









“MACGREGOR® |<“, 


The above name has been the hall-mark of a _— 
quality ou golf clubs for more than 22 years Driver 


—clubs that have always been so good that 
many of our first ones are still giving regular 
service after almost a quarter of a century. 

More recently we have brought out the 
MACGREGOR Ball—which is assured of 
being the sensation of 1920. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer for MACGREGOR 
Clubs and Balls—but write us for our new catalog. 





THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
| Dept. 14, DAYTON, OHIO etree | 
Established 1829 
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THE Poilu fought on his 
“vin-ordinaire,” 

The Tommy on his tea, 

But the Doughboy had to 

have his cigarette. 


What he wanted was smoke, 
and the round “canteen” cig- 
arettes gave him plenty of it. 


Captain X, upon his return 
from “over there,” suggested 
that we make his favorite cig- 


arette—PALL MALL—round 


in shave. 


Read the story of Captaii X. 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ounds 


A loosely-rolled cigarette, 
that does not have to be 
tapped, squeezed or loosened 
—with a free and easy 
draught. 


A cigarette made from the 
famous PALL MALL blend 
of 42 Turkish Tobaccos. 


20 PALL MALL 
ROUNDS (plain 
ends) in the new ic 
foil package... 50 


“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 


PALL MALL (regular), plain or cork, 
in boxes of 10, 50, 100, as usual 





















































VANITY FAIR 


Highbrows and ‘Tax-payers 


(Continued from page 47) 


slow, because it can only come about 
through the enlightenment of the Tax- 
payer. And now it is time to say a 
word about this party on whom so 
much depends. You will observe that 
the Tax-payer goes on existing whether 
the other two partners exist or not; but 
they cannot neglect him for a moment. 
They must provide him with something 
that he will pay for, or they perish. 
And, therefore, they both labor eternally 
over this booby, trying to educate him 
and to keep themselves alive at the 
same time. Learning gets into Tax- 
payer’s pockets by appeals to his preju- 
dices, by submission to his ignorant 
whims, by persuading itself that what- 
ever the Tax-payer will pay for, if the 
thing be only called a college, must there- 
fore be a part of the higher education. 

Of course, Learning, in presenting 
herself to the Tax-payer, must pretend 
to be a thing that he can understand. 
She is obliged to fish something out of 
the Tax-payer that shall be dubbed a 
University, even though it turns out to 
be a canning factory, a cash register or 
a social bureau. Her emissaries adopt 
the manners of serious commercial men; 
for they meet the Tax-payer at his desk. 
The relation of Learning to cultivation 
and the fine arts, is no more thought of 
than her relation to the moon. And the 
older professors who continue to pre- 
side in colleges which have lost their 
character take on a hungry look and are 
supposed by everyone to be interested 
in things which are not of the smallest: 
importance. They are our Highbrows. 


Pulling the Tax-Payer’s Leg 


HILE this course of things is in 

progress the Guttersnipes on their 
side get into the Tax-payer’s pockets 
py feeding his vanity and his taste for 
luxury with obvious amusements,—op- 
eras, short stories, horse-play, Titian’s 
pictures, splendid pageants, bedroom 
farces,—with anything, in fact, that will 
keep him amused. For the Guttersnipes, 
you understand, meet the Tax-payer 
after dinner. And the poor Guttersnipes 
provide these entertdinments at a tre- 
mendous cost to their own natural tal- 
ents, and often through a betrayal of 


a 
~ 
~ 


their own God-given trust. It seems 
as if the whole process of pulling the 
Tax-payer'’s leg were a mere succession 
of sacrifices through which both the 
Highbrows and the Guttersnipes were 
corrupted. 

Such are the ghastly results of the di- 
vorce between learning and talent in 
America. We see these results on the 
great scale; but they are to be cured on 
a small scale. Social phenomena are not 
visible till their causes have been in 
progress for a generation or two, and 
then certain great features stand out like 
cliffs in a landscape. This is because a 
river has been running for many years 
and has cut the crags apart. When this 
point has been reached, people begin to 
reason about society, and wonder how 
they can bring these cliffs together again, 
It would, however, be a very fatuous 
project to bring all our learned profes- 
sors together in Carnegie Hall and face 
them with the actors, artists, painters, 
singers and poets of America,—even if 
you could get a Tax-payer to pay for 
the hall. 

But, wherever you have a small group 
of socially inclined, intelligent people, 
cooperating to do something for their 
own entertainment, filled with respect 
for the part and using such talent as 
they can lay their hands on, you have 
the beginnings of art and literature, and 
though the vision may rise in the foim 
of a charade, the elements that gave 
rise to the Greek drama are in the room. 

It is the social element in which 
America is weak. The greatest loss we 
suffered by being separated from Eu- 
rope has been a loss of the power to 
play. What I have against our high- 
brow is that he is serious. What I have 
against our humor is that it is seri- 
ous,—too much purpose, too much edge 
everywhere. There is too much edge 
and purpose even in this paper; but I 
must make my bow to the subject be- 
fore I die:—call the Highbrow and the 
Guttersnipe into a circle and bid them 
shake hands, while the brutalized and 
much flattered Tax-payer is invited to 
place himself in a corner, keep his eyes 
open and see whether the other two 
can’t do something to make him sit up, 
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At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 71) 


of your mirth, it has grief enough of its 
own. 

“Now come on, tell us the joke. Spit 
it out. Don’t keep it all to yesself.” 

“G-get us a d-drink, someone. Bitter. 
I was laughing,” he jerked from tremu- 
lous lips, “I was laughing at Fanny, 
poor kid. She’s just bin nabbed.” 

“Nabbed?” snapped Dickery Dock. 
‘‘Whaffor? °*Tempted suicide?” 

“No. Pinching—p-pinching 
ers!” 

‘‘Pinching flowers? Shurrup!” 

“True’s I sit ‘ere. Pinching a four- 
penny bunch o’ lilies-o’-the-valley from 
old Gorton’s shop, an’ old Gorton caught 
’er at it, an’ ’anded ’er over.” 

“Well, it sounds queer, but I don’t see 
nothing to laugh so much about.” 


f-flow- 


“*Tain't the pinching—though that’s 
funny. It’s what she said when they 
arst ‘er why she done it. Wod yeh 
think she said? Our Fanny, mindyeh. 
Frances of the Causeway—knowing ’er 
and ‘er ways as we do. Wod yeh think 
she said?” 

“Go on. What?” 

“Said she pinched ’em ’cos she ’adn’t 
got no money and wanted ‘em bad. 
Said she was fed up with things and 
was going to end it, and wanted the 
flowers ‘cos a bad girl like ’er couldn't 
go before God with nothing in ‘er 
‘ands. Fanny, mind yeh! Talk about 
laugh !” : 

He leaned back and chuckled again, 
and some of the men with him, but the 
girls did not Jaugh. 
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VANITY FAIR 


~ At Last An American Tragedy 


Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon” 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


Beyond the Horizon is a tragedy of 
environment, the struggle of an ineffec- 
tive dreamer with the rugged and op- 
pressive atmosphere of a lonely New 
England farm. With a firm hand and 
an understanding mind, Eugene O’Neill, 
a playwright still in his twenties, has 
painted the background of his play— 
the monotonous routine of labour draw- 
ing the necessities of life from an all but 
barren soil, the inescapable hills binding 
in the mind; minor characters that have 
taken on the colour of the surrounding 
air—stern, unimaginative, or insistently 
nagging. Then, against these accents of 
background, the playwright places Rob- 
ert Mayo, a dreamy, sickly youth, 
vaguely and ineffectually brooding on 
unknown things beyond the line of the 
hills. Mistakenly, he holds to the soil, 
marries a woman clearly intended for 
his sturdy, hard-minded brother, An- 
drew, sending the latter to take his place 
on the voyage which was, in some un- 
known way, to have realized his desires. 


The Play 


WE find Robert at the opening of the 
play about to take up a seafaring life 
with his uncle, while his burly, unimagi- 
native brother is to keep the farm. The 
evening before Robert’s sailing, Ruth 
Atkins, a girl from the adjacent farm, 
whom he has supposed tg be in love 
with his brother, comes to him, confesses 


her love for him, and persuades him to 


give up the voyage. So, when the ship 
sails, it is Andrew, the born farmer, 
who puts to sea, while the dreamer, 
ignorant of the soil and unused to the 
rigours of labour, is left with the farm. 

A year later, Robert’s decision to re- 
main at home is rendered irrevocable 
by the birth of a child. Rapidly, and 
with firm dramatic insight, the play- 
wright shows us the ruin of the farm 
under Robert’s direction, the growing 
contempt of his wife, the dreamer’s 
efforts to hide his failure from himself 
and find consolation. in his child and 
his books. 

The situation reaches a climax when 


| Andrew returns after a voyage of three 


years. With a subtle implication of irony 
on the part of the dramatist, the wife 
confesses to her husband her unashamed 
detestation of his weakness, her own 
rebellion against the dreary routine of 
the farm, her surviving love for 
Andrew. She then makes a partially 
successful attempt to make Andrew 
aware of the situation as it now stands. 
As for the latter, his love for Ruth, 
which three ‘years before drove him to 
sea, is now but the foolish remembrance 
of a mistaken fancy. Again he goes 
away, this time to South America to 
seek and find his fortune. 

Robert remains on the farm. His 
child dies, and he is alone but for his 
wife, disillusioned and dull with de- 
spair, and her. sharp-minded, nagging 
mother, a hopeless invalid. His already 
sickly body gives way, and he develops 
tuberculosis. The ruin of both lives is 
complete, when Andrew returns to find 
his brother dying, his mind still turn- 
ing to dreams of far places and un- 
known adventures beyond the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Here we have all the elements of 
tragedy, and with O’Neill’s keen sense 
of the theatre, his power of accu- 
rate observation, his simplicity and 
directness of speech, Beyond the Hori- 
zon should have been what the critics 
almost unanimously declared it to be— 
the first authentic. American tragedy. 
But, fine as it is, the conflict between 
Robert and his environment never be- 
comes poignant enough to be tragic in 


the highest sense. To the end of the 
play—perhaps most of all at the very 
end of it—the struggle remains merely 
pathetic. Robert’s dreams are too in- 
substantial, his acquiescence in failure 
too ready, to be made the subject of 
tragedy. 

The essential tragic quality of the 
conflict is deliberately softened in the 
two critical moments of the play. In 
the first scene, the decision upon which 
the ultimate tragedy depends is too 
quickly reached. Robert abandons 
what he has just told us is a lifelong 
purpose—his desire to sail “beyond the 
horizon and the paths of all the west- 
ern stars’—without a struggle, with 
scarcely a regret, when Ruth suddenly 
confesses that she loves him and not 
his brother, as he has supposed. What- 
ever Robert’s feeling may have been 
for Ruth before this confession, the 
audience is totally unprepared for his 
renunciation of his chosen life of wan- 
dering for the girl’s sake. And again, 
in the climax of the play, when Ruth 
first taunts her husband with her con- 
tempt for him and her love for Andrew, 
and then attempts to confess both to 
the brother, nothing happens that could 
be called real drama. The inevitable 
emotional conflict is merely indicated. 

With this conscious restraint on the 
part of the playwright working through 
the whole play, it is all the more diffi- 
cult to understand why O’Neill should 
have imposed on the play two scenes 
patently artificial in their dramatics. 
The incident where the Puritan father 
drives his son Andrew from home with 
self-righteous invectives is not only un- 
necessary to the play, but unfortunately 
reminiscent of all the youths who have 
been driven from the parental roof in 
the old rural melodramas. And _ there 
are theatrical notes in the final scene 
where Andrew tries to force Ruth to 
enter the room of her dying husband 
and tell him that she has lied when, 
years before, she told Robert she hated 
him and loved Andrew. These two 
scenes are unfortunate theatrical com- 
pensations for slighting the truly dra- 
matic possibilities of the play. 


The Performance 


Be if Beyond the Horizon does not 
completely realize the aim of tragic 
writing, it is unquestionably the finest 
contemporary attempt to _ render 
American life faithfully. O’Neill’s char- 
acters are as truly living as the men 
and women who play them—sometimes 
rather more so, for it is to the play- 
wright and not to the actors that the 
merits of Helen Freeman’s performance 
as Ruth, and that of Robert Kelley as 
Andrew, belong.. Richard Bennett gives 
a dignified and subtle interpretation to 
the part of Robert, the dreamer. At one 
point in his performance there is a 
stroke of genius—when the dying Rob- 
ert furtively picks up the book from 
the table and starts reading, remind- 
ing us for the instant of the source of 
the tragedy in Robert’s own character. 

It is only those who have seen the 
rural caricatures in plays like Joseph 
C. Lincoln’s Shavings who can appre- 
ciate the humour of Louise Closser 
Hale, the nagging invalid mother, with 
her marvellously manipulated chair. 
And Elfin Finn is the most completely 
satisfying child seen on the American 
stage in years. Beyond the Horizon 3s 
the most successful naturalistic tragedy 
yet written by an American. Judg 
within the narrow limits of its genré, 
it is a great play. It is only a question 
of whether it would not have been 
still greater as a novel. 
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Two great novels each by a great American novelist— 


ZANE 
GREY 


has written a new novel that, in the few 
weeks since its publication, has already 
found its way to a quarter of a_ million 
readers—a tribute to Mr. Grey’s wide popu- 
larity, and the charm of this, the latest of 
his books. 


THE MAN OF 
THE FOREST 


By ZANE GREY 


is a fine achievement in the realm of pure romance as was—to 
compare it with an earlier book—“Riders of the Purple Sage”; 
a book that in its subtle delineation of the kinship of nature, 
recalls the work of W. H. Hudson. It is another volume in the 
great epic of the West by the master writer of the Western 
story. 

Richard Le Gallienne says: “One hangs on the story as 
though one had never heard the like before, and loves and 
hates the characters. . . . ‘Las Vegas’ . . . is one of those 
characters that one would like to go on reading about as long 
as the author cares to write.” 
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Have you read THE GREAT DESIRE by Alexander Black? 
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RUPERT 
HUGHES 


adds another volume to his contemporary 
comédie humaine, which began with “Clipped 
Wings,” and which has given him the title 
of “The American Balzac,” and placed him 
in so dominant a position among American 


COMING TO? 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


is a novel of life today, done with splendid color on a big 
canvas. With his unerring instinct for the dramatic, Mr. 
Hughes begins his story on the day that the wires flashed 
Peace to a war-weary world, and New York broke into an 
unprecedented frenzy of hysterical joy. Then the days and 
months of disillusionment that followed. . . . And against 
this background a story of love and misunderstanding, of in- 
trigue and blackmail that leads almost to disaster. A book 
that shows Rupert Hughes at the height of his mature art— 
an art that is recording life today for both today and to- 
morrow. 






“‘A great American novel.’’ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ravelers—the world over— 

find New England _ pro- 
ducts on sale. From the shops of 
London and Paris to the street-stalls 
of the Orient, the trade-mark of the 
“Yankee” symbolizes quality and square 
dealing. 





New England investments are 
backed by the world-wide repu- 
tations of these manufacturers. 
They are eminently safe and 
yield liberal returns. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
The Scramble for Internal Bonds 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE war leit us all with a vivid 

sense of the tumultuous. Nineteen 

months after the signing of the 
armistice, many still perpetually fear 
that large sectors of this world of ours 
are on the verge of a cataclysm. 

There has been a quickening of the 
currents in the rivers of contemporary 
life. Instead of quiet creeks, most folk 
can now see only dashing waterfalls. 
After six years of drastic rearrangement 
of the economic and political facts of 
the world, observers have acquired the 
habit of expecting the hitherto impos- 
sible. The unusual now seems routine. 

Few have been immune from the ef- 
fects of the virus. The sharpened de- 
sire to obtain great rewards is an ex- 
pression of the new attitude. The 
plodding man of pre-war days—patient, 
easily satisfied, undramatic—is indeed 
scarce to-day. Workers and capitalists, 
men and women, have equally suc- 
cumbed to the influence of events. Just 
as manual toilers hunger for higher pay 
and shorter hours, so owners of wealth 
demand an ever larger return on their 
investment. 

“Every one seems to be shooting at a 
pot of gold in the moon,” a senior offi- 
cer of one of the principal institutions 
in Wall Street remarked, in commenting 
on this situation. 

Only in the light of this interpreta- 
tion can-the attitude of many Americans 
toward placing money in foreign se- 
curities be understood. The enthusiasm 
for external dollar bonds of the coun- 
tries of the Old World has been at a 
low ebb, whereas there has been a 
flaming ardour impelling Americans to 
purchase the more risky internal obli- 
gations of the same countries. Since the 
ending of hostilities, we have been liv- 
ing through a speculative period. The 
herald of the virtue of pure investments 
has been shouting to a multitude that 
would not hear. 


European Bonds 


XTERNAL loans floated in the 

United States are payable in dollars 
at a fixed date, and the value of the 
dollar in the foreign exchange market 
in no way affects the bondholder. On 
the other hand, the internal bond, which 
was issued for distribution among home 
population, is payable, both in respect 


| to interest and principal, in pounds, 





francs, lire, and marks, as the case may 
be. The value of an internal European 
bond held in this country fluctuates each 
day with the movement of rates of 
international exchange. 

The buyer of an external obligation 
of a solvent European nation is an in- 
vestor—a person. seeking regularity of 


| income and safety of principal. The 


purchaser of a European internal bond, 
however, is really speculating in ex- 
change rates. If five or ten or twenty 
years hence the franc is worth 19.3 
cents instead of 7 cents, the value of 
French internal bonds in terms of dol- 


lars will be nearly trebled. If, on the 
other hand, when the bond matures, 
the franc is worth less than 7 cents, the 
principal translated into dollars will 
have shrunk. It is the conviction that 
the pound, the franc, the lira, and the 
mark will be worth more in the future 
than to-day that is driving thousands 
of Americans to accumulate municipal 
and national bonds that were originally 
intended to remain in the possession of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, and 
Germans. 

“The sale in this market of European 
internal securities, rendered attractive 
by the prevailing rates of foreign ex- 
change, is reported to be increasing in 
volume,” Pierre Jay, the Federal Re- 
serve Agent in New York recently in- 
formed the Federal Reserve Board. 
“Inquiry among dealers is basis for the 
estimate that $600,000 to $650,000 a 
day would amply cover the aggregate. 
German municipal obligations have been 
particularly in demand. Canadian bonds 
payable in Canada or in New York 
continue to enjoy a good market here.” 


A Warning to Investors 


BeYING the internal obligations of 
foreign countries and cities—import- 
ing the title to European street railways, 
waterways, and gas works—is a new 
venture in world finance for Ameri- 
cans. The scramble for internals began 
only last autumn and purchases have 
been progressively, though sporadically, 
expanding in volume. It is likely to 
continue for a decade, and will proba- 
bly wax larger unless some catastrophe 
should come to chill the zeal of those 
who are pioneering. 

Before the war, the United States 
was a borrowing nation, and now, as 
creditor of most of the world, it has 
been finding itself unequipped with 
knowledge and facilities to play its new 
international réle. The appetite for 
European internals has been the basis 
for a mushroom growth of new bond 
houses in the financial districts of the 
country. 

The feeling that the spur of ignor- 
ance was leading many to participate 
in the new financial activity induced 
the National City Bank to issue a warn- 
ing in its journal, The Americas: 

“Tt is doubtful,” it says, “whether 
the average American who purchases a 
bond of one of the many internal is- 
sues understands the profound difference 
between such a bond and an external 
security issued by a European govern- 
ment. There have been several examples 
of the latter, the Anglo-French loan be- 
ing the one with which the public is 
perhaps most familiar. In such a loan, 
the fact that it is to be sold to investors 
who are not citizens of the borrowing 
country is definitely understood, and 
clauses are inserted for the protection 
of alien purchasers from the effects of 
any laws which the borrowing nation 
may con- (Continued on page 122) 
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HE new Pic-Pic is here—the finest product of the automotive engineers of 
France. It is a post-war creation designed to appeal to those who recognize 
distinction combined with refinement in an imported automobile. And the 
chassis, too, will interest those sufficiently versed in modern engineering to 
appreciate the remarkable valveless motor,—a motor which was able to with- 
stand every trial demanded of it at the front with the French and British Armies. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 120) 


ceivably pass in its dealings with its 
own citizens. 

“In purchasing most of the internal 
European securities, such as make up the 
largest part of the buying movement now 
in full swing, an American places him- 
self on exactly the same footing as 
a citizen of France, Great Britain, Italy 
or whatever country issued the bonds. 
Should the country in question decide 
that the quickest means to a sound post- 
war economy should be through the 
exaction of a tax on capital amounting 
to say, 50 per cent, the American could 
not look to his Government for the pro- 
tection of his interests, because he would 
in fact have no interests involved that 
would be different from a citizen of the 
nation which ordered the tax levy.” 

Although charity is supposed to begin 
at home, in practice the internal obli- 
gations of governments are the first to 
suffer in times of trouble. The financial 
ministries recognize that to default on 
external bonds would perhaps irrepara- 
bly impair the national credit in foreign 
money marts. In the case of utter 
financial ruin, it would be necessary to 
default on both the internal and ex- 
ternal loans, but the latter constitute a 
prior lien and would suffer last. When 
Russia nearly three years ago set out 
upon the adventure of re-examining the 
fundamentals of orthodox economics, 
her national debt became dishonored. 
But, whereas by a sudden decision the 
internals went into immediate default, 
interest on the externals was paid almost 
a year longer out of funds on deposit 
in the United States. Moreover, Lenin 
has offered to recognize the external 
bonds under certain conditions, but the 
internals are worth scarcely more than 
their weight in paper. 

Moreover, in many instances, external 
bonds are secured by a lien on a par- 
ticular source of revenue, in addition to 
being a general charge on the national 
wealth. For example, the Japanese 
sterling 47%4’s, maturing in 1925, which 
were selling to yield 12 per cent earlier 
in the year when sterling was ebbing, 
constitute a first and second lien on 
the state income from the tobacco 
monopoly. 

Internal bonds are almost invariably 
merely general obligations. In the case 
of external bonds issued by Turkey and 
some of the South American countries, 
the foreign creditors were permitted to 
retain agents in the debtor country 
either to collect customs or to super- 
vise collections, on which the bonds 
were a direct lieri. This gave the se- 
curity holders greater assurance that 
their interests were being taken care of, 
but it often seemed a humiliating sur- 
render of independence on the part of 
the borrower. 


Internal and External Bonds 


O much for the essential differences 

between externals and_ internals, 
which differ much in the same way as 
first and second mortgages on the same 
property. Legally, the disparity be- 
tween the two types oi foreign bond 
is striking, and the external is unques- 
tionably better safeguarded. However, 
where a borrowing nation or munici- 
pality is solvent, it will in all proba- 
bility meet both its internal and external 
obligations, and thes difference is largely 
a matter of theory. Likewise, where a 
nation is thoroughly unable or unwill- 
ing to pay its debts—as the Republic 
of Mexico has been since 1913, although 
it is now working on plans for the re- 
sumption of interest—it is likely to de- 
fault on both categories of loans. The 
superiority of an external loan over an 
internal really counts most in border- 
line cases, where countries, though well 
intentioned, are unable completely to 
meet their obligations. Where it is 


necessary to scale down some, the in- 
ternals suffer first, because, after all, 
paying off internal loans to citizens 
merely means taking the money out of 
one pocket in the form of taxes and 
putting it back into another. It is con- 
ceivable that some of the less solvent 
European countries, though still respect- 
ing the rights of bondholders in prin- 
ciple, may be unable to liquidate the 
entire heritage of debt left by the war, 
In such instances, the externals, from 
the standpoint of safety, would be in- 
finitely more desirable. The risks con- 
nected with the internals are greater, 
and yet many feel that risks are inherent 
in the uncertain European situation, and 
prefer to assume the greater risks in 
the hope of greater rewards in the 
event that all turns out well. 

Recognizing the desire of many 
Americans to speculate in the strangely 
vacillating foreign exchange market, 
both the British and the Belgian gov- 
ernments in floating loans in this coun- 
try recently combined some of the ad- 
vantages of an internal and external 
bond into one security. Though both 
the new United Kingdom and Belgian 
bonds are external, dollar obligations, 
the holder has an opportunity to profit 
if exchange rates move in favor of Lon- 
don and Antwerp. The principle was 
carried further in the Belgian issue, 
which came later, and brought the loan 
to complete success at a time when the 
investment market seemed especially 
unpromising. 


A Loan to Europe 


A YEAR ago Mr. Henry P. Davison 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip and othe 
fashioners of financial changes in this 
country hoped American investors would 
lend billions of dollars to suffering 
Europe through the purchase of ex- 
ternal bonds. The floating of huge is- 
sues now seems unlikely, because of the 
limited demand for new external bonds, 
and other means of achieving similar 
ends are being sought. 

What the Europeans need is dollars 
—dollars with which to buy foodstuffs 
and raw materials. If an Italian wants 
to get dollars by exchanging lire, his 
native currency, for them, he will have 
to give four times as many lire as in 
pre-war times. It would therefore be 
much more advantageous for him to 
borrow the dollars and to pay them off 
at some future time when he hopes lire 
will buy more dollars than at present. 

From the standpoint of the European, 
it makes little difference whether the 
American purchases an internal or an 
external bond, for in either case dollars 
are obtained in New York. In the 
matter of an external loan, a definite 
amount is fixed. Perhaps it is $250,- 
000,000. If the investing public fails 
to subscribe to the full amount, the 
operation is stamped a failure. The 
credit of the unsuccessful borrower has 
been hurt. The American bankers who 
advanced the money to the foreign gov- 
ernment have been unable to reimburse 
themselves through the sale of the 
bonds to the public, and will be disin- 
clined to finance that country in the 
future. 

In the case of internal bonds, there 
is no formal underwriting—that is, tak- 
ing of a specified block by a group of 
bankers, who expect to retail the bonds 
to the public. Bond dealers import only 
as many internals as there is a market 
for. They purchase them on the Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome and Berlin stock 
exchanges in accordance with the retail 
demand in this country, just as the lace 
importer brings over delicate fabrics. 
Thus there is no concentrated selling 
campaign, as in the case of externals, 
but a continuous, all the year round, 
sale. (Continued on page 124) 
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Yacht Designing & Building 


For Immediate Delivery -Twin Screw 60 Ft. Cruisers 
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LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
STAMFORD 


SOMinutes From 
Grand Central Station 
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“I wonder how high we are?” 


How often this question comes up 
when touring! 


Now you can know. You can know 
instantly the altitude of any place you 
are passing through, by simply glancing 
at your 


Tycos Auto-Altimeter 


—that dependable little instrument constructed on 
the same general lines as the Jeos Acroplane 
Altimeter furnished to Uncle Sam’s aircraft during 
the war, and now to be found set in the instrument 
board on the cars of up-to-the-minute motorists. 


‘The Jeos Auto-Altimeter is not an experiment— 
it is a tried and proved instrument that is meeting 
with instant success. 


Made in three styles, reading up to 5,000 feet in 
20-foot divisions, price $35.00; reading to 10,000 
feet in 50-foot divisions, price $36.50; and reading 
to 16,000 feet in 50-foot divisions, price $39.00. 


On sale in the better class of motor supply shops, 
optical stores and instrument dealers. If your dealer 
is unable to supply you write us direct, enclosing 
price, Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Rochester, New York 


There’s a Bees or Tnler 
Thermometer for 
every need 
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43% Goes for Food 


Statistics say that the average laboring man spends 43 per cent of his 
income for food. 

And still millions go underfed. 

Yet the average family needs 10,000 calorics per day. 


in Quaker Oats cost only 55 cents. 


Some Foods $7.00 Daily 


In other foods 10,000 calories cost up to ten times Quaker Oats. 


And 10,000 calories 


It would 


cost about $7 daily to feed a family on chops or eggs 
Here is the cost of 10,000 calories —the average family’ s daily food need 
in some prime foods, based on prices at this writing: 





Cost of 10,000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . $0.55 InHen’s Eggs . $7.00 
In Average Meats . 4.50 In Young Chicken . 16.60 
In Average Fish . 5.00 In Vegetables $1.10 to 7.50 














15c for This 


Ic per Dish for Quaker Oats 


Cost of Servings 


The cost of average servings is about as follows: 


Dish Quaker Oats....... Te SO Soo -10c 

4 Ounces Meat........ ee eee 8c 

[PR OOD. bose ns woes 0% 12c Cup of Custard........ Ac 
The points to consider are these: 


Meats, eggs and fish, for the same calory value, 
Oats in cost. 

An average serving costs from 8 to 12 times a dish of Quaker Oats. 

Yet Quaker Oats yields 1810 calories per pound, while round steak yields 
$90, and eggs 635. 

The oat is the supreme food 
the ideal food in balance and completeness. 
ant which everybody needs. 

Think what it adds to a breakfast, 
at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


With That Exquisite Flavor 


This premier brand is flaked from pounds from a bushel. It multiplies 
queen grains only—just the rich, oat food delights without any extra 
plump, flavory oats. We get but ten cost. 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Corer 
3342) 


average ten times Quaker 


the greatest food that grows. It is almost 
It is the vim-food, the food for 


and what it saves for costlier foods 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 122 


French Certificates for Americans 


ECOGNIZING in the distribution 

of internals in this country a medi- 
um for meeting some, at least, of the 
French needs, certain bankers, in co- 
operation with the French Government, 
have been carrying on negotiations for 
the purpose of putting this new type 
of bond on a more formal basis. At 
present an American purchaser of a 
foreign internal security has to wait 
many weeks before it is purchased 
abroad, shipped across the high seas, 
and delivered to him. It is now pur- 
posed to obviate such delay by getting 
an American trust company to issue 
American certificates against French in- 
ternal bonds which will be physically 
deposited to its credit in Paris. If this 
plan is adopted, the American purchaser 
will get an engraved certificate that he 
can read, instead of a French bond de- 
signed for Frenchmen. Thus counter- 
feits will be made less easy, and the 
barrier of unfamiliarty: which has been 
halting the purchase of securities from 
faraway places will be removed. 

The European governments, yearning 
for credit from the United States, no 
matter in what form it comes, have 
during the present year been taking sub- 
scriptions in this country for their new 
internal loans. 

Including the bonds of the 1920 loan, 
of which 85,000,000 francs were sold in 
the United States, perhaps more French 
internals have been purchased here than 
those of any other country. In recent 
months, however, there has been a rush 
for German securities, which banking 
authorities regard as exceedingly specu- 
lative. Enslaved by the memory that 
the mark was once worth 23.9 cents, 
many Americans cannot help believing 
that German currency—though it no 
longer is backed by an adequate gold 
cover—is a real bargain, when the mark 
has been quoted as low as 1.04 cents. 

Assuming that one is going to specu- 
late in marks, it is better to hold in- 
ternal bonds, particularly those of the 
old cities, than the currency itself. Even 
within Germany, this view obtains, and 
a movement known as the “flight from 
the mark” has been going on. Residents 
of the former realm of the Kaiser dis- 


trust the value of the mark, and prefer 
to own securities. They fear that the 
Government, borne down by reparation 
payments and by the evil effects of a 
watered currency, will cut down the 
mark by calling a 1000 mark bill per- 
haps 600 marks. 


Speculating On Germany 


b peeniee would happen to a 1000 mark 
municipal bond in the event that 
marks were scaled down is problemati- 
cal, but some speculators assume that 
the bonds will fare better than the 
currency. It is not exclusively the gulli- 
ble amateur who is speculating in mark 
securities. Not a few well informed 
persons, recognizing that they are virtu- 
ally gambling, have been laying aside 
money for this speculation in the future 
of Germany. The most reasonable are 
writing off the money placed in mark 
securities as a loss, and are not antici- 
pating pleasant surprises for at least a 
decade. But some are hoping that when 
their infants become adults German se- 
curities, measured in terms of dollars, 
will be far more valuable than to-day, 

The holder of German securities are 
speculating on the ability of the country 
to emerge from chaos and also on the 
contingency that the rights of private 
property will be continuously respected, 

Speculative investments in foreign in- 
ternal securities are not without their 
allurements. The pound sterling be- 
tween February and April rose 75 cents 
to the pound, and the holders of British 
internals profited to that extent. The 
prevailing opinion is that of all the 
securities of former European belliger- 
ents the British are the safest, and the 
Belgian possibly next. France is mak- 
ing progress, and in proportion as she 
recognizes that too much reliance can- 
not be placed on large reparation pay- 
ments from Germany her credit will 
improve. 

Buying internal bonds is part of the 
experience of a creditor nation, and the 
war has left the United States the most 
important creditor. If the importing of 
bonds is to persist, it is essential that 
an open market in these securities be 
established, so that the American in- 
vestor can sell as well as buy. 


The First and the Second 


(Continued from page 39) 


She refused to see me. When I insisted, 
she wrote me that she no longer cared 
for me—she could not explain—but it 
was all over. . I tore my hair. I 
lay on my bed and shed scalding tears. 
I contemplated revenge, suicide, murder. 
You see, there was only one thing to do. 
I must go to the First, ask her forgive- 
ness and make her fall in love with me 
again. .. Then, and only then, would 
the Second surrender! 

The First fell into the net without a 
struggle. Imagine my anguish! I had 
to pretend that I loved her still. I had 
to pretend remorse, repentance, desire. 
I suffered, but I succeeded. She be- 
lieved me, and fell into my arms. I 
kissed her and thought: “The Second 
is mine again!” 

And it was so. A few days later she 
wrote to me: “Come back, my soul. 
I love you. I was mad to send you 
away. Come back. I have suffered 
enough.” 

Blinded by my new happiness, I for- 
got the promises I had made to the 
First and with the Second went for a 
long walk in the country. Instinctively 
I followed the paths the First and I had 
often followed. Was it fate? Or folly? 
Every step of the way reminded me of 


the First. Here we had sat hand in 
hand; there we had kissed. . . 

The Second laughed and slipped her 
arm through mine. “How happy we 
are. I should never have left you. Let 
us go on, to the top of the hill, and 
watch the sunset from there. My 
BBM oe 

What could I do but follow? The 
Second ran a little ahead of me, eyes 
sparkling, cheeks rosy—breathless with 
happiness. I pursued her and on the crest 
of the hill caught and held her, kissing 
her eyes, her lips, her throat. . 


A cry... You have guessed!... 
The First! I saw her white face, 
her mad _ eycs. She stared at 


us a moment, raised her arm, made 
a terrible gesture of accusation and 
screamed. 

“Enough!” 

Then she walked quickly away, sob- 
bing, her hands over her face. I turned 
to the Second. She, too, was pale; her 
eyes were cold, cold as frosty stars in 
a wintry sky. She pushed me away 
and followed the First, without a back- 
ward glance at me! 1 will never love 
another woman. I will never make 
another promise. Disillusioned? No. 
Free, at last! 
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40 minutes’ use 
Shows the way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 








of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 


This test requires four minutes 
daily for ten days. To millions 


it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

The glistening teeth you see 
everywhere now should lead you 
to learn the way. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a film. 
By a viscous, ever-present film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 
Modern research has traced most 
tooth troubles to it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. If not re- 
moved it hardens. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it, 
so much escapes the tooth brush. 
Thus well-brushed teeth by mil- 
lions discolor and decay. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis 


It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


The new method 


A dental cleaning removes the 
film-coat, but that is periodic. 
The need was for a daily film 
combatant, and science long has 
sought it. The way has now 
been found. Able authorities 
have proved its efficiency. And 
now leading dentists everywhere 
are urging its adoption. 

An ideal tooth paste has been 
created to meet all modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepso- 
dent. And this new film com- 
batant is embodied in it. 


A quick convincing test 


We now supply to thousands 
daily, a quick, convincing test. 
And we urge every home to 
make it. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film -is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day com- 
bat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. So this 
method long seemed barred. 
Science, however, has discovered 
a harmless activating method, so 


active pepsin can be daily used 
on film. Pepsodent combines with 
pepsin two other great modern 
requirements. Able authorities 
have for years recognized its 
merit. So it embodies all that 
modern dentistry sees need for 
in a tooth paste. It is believed to 
do the utmost that a tooth paste 
can accomplish. 

Compare your teeth now with 
your teeth in ten days. Then de- 
cide for yourself the way to 
beauty and to better protection. 
This test is most important. Cut 
out the coupon so you won’t for- 
get. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsodent 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere are 
supplied with large tubes 


A ee 
395 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 477, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail. 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test. 
Note how clean teeth feel 
after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See 


Name ecceoeeeeesesececec ess eeeeeeeee | how teeth whiten as the 

| fixed film disappears. In ten 

Rb eck EU oe eee aes days let your own teeth 
Only one tube to a family. | tell you what is best. 











JARDIN de LILAS 
&° JARDIN de ROSE 


“THe FRENCH TOILET Luxuries MAapE INAMERICA” 


are the new favorites of the smart American woman, 
always alert and eager for something new and better. 
These inimitable French creations combine two ele- 
ments seldom found together in any product: First, 
A new conception of quality, SneconD, A new method of 
pricing. The exquisite Jardin Toilet Luxuries are the 
purest and most expensive/y-made products of their kind 
it is possible to make. ‘There is but one quality in any 
of them—the best. Their prices are based solely upon 
the cost of manufacture—not upon the old basis of 
women’s supposed vanity and folly. They are priced 
as modern ecessities — not as mere luxuries for the few. 


Ten Million American Women 


have already signified their approval of this tribute to 
their good sense by buying Jardin Toilet Luxuries. 
Your verdict is invited. You will find them at nearly 
all good dealers in the United States and in fifteen for- 
eign countries. If your dealer will not supply you, 
your order will be filled direct and prepaid. Thank you, 


The FACE POWDER The SACHET 





Jardin de Rose, 3 ounce box, 60 cents. 
Jardin de Lilas, 6 ounce box, $1.00 


The EXTRACT 
Roseor Lilas, Miniature bottle,60 cents 
—I ounce $2.50—8 ounces $16.00 


The EAU de TOILETTE 


Rose or Lilas, 4. ounce bottle, $2.00 


The TALCUM 
Rose or Lilas, sifter-top bottles, 7 5 cents 














Address all correspondence to JARDIN, 42 Harrison Avenug, Boston, Mass. 


Rose or Lilas, 1 ounce bottle, $2.00— 
8 ounce bottle, $15.00 


The ROUGE 
Rose only in Compacte, $0 cents. 
Rose or Lilas, Liquid or Creme, 5octs. 


BOSTON 
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STYLE and 
COMFORT 


N THE popular new 
Marathon Flexyde Belts 
all belt qualities are com- 


bined. 


The washable Flexyde strap 
is flexible enough to allow 
perfect body freedom, but it 
will not stretch. 


Marathon Flexyde Belts look good 
when new and better after being 
worn—no seams, no frayed edges, 
no cracking, no discoloring. 

The Giant-Grip Buckle —an exclusive 
Marathon idea — permits exact fitting, 


quickly and easily, and it will not slip, 
even in “old age”. 


OU’LL like the Marathon— 
everybody does—it’s the differ- 
ent and better belt. 


INSIST UPON MARATHON 
at YOUR HABERDASHERS 


Black, Cordovan, Grey, White 
Plain or Initial Buckles 
Standard or Narrow Sport Models 


LADIES’ SPORT BELTS 


in Attractive Colors and White 


MARATHON 


WASHABLE FLEXYDE 


BELTS 


Made exclusively by MARATHON, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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Shoe Buiiders 
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27 W 38" St Ser NEW YORK 


WIDTHS AAAA TO D-LENGTHS 1 TO 10 


Cool Summer F ootwear 
yy eee shoes correct yet piquant, 


afternoon shoes Frenchilycoquettish 

—whatever the hour that brings 
them forth, ShoeCraft shoes are this sum- 
mer more feminine, more youthful and 
more beguiling than ever. Built to fit as 
ShoeCraft lasts invariably do—easefully, 
snug at heel. And the style you want in the 
size you want is always available. 


IRIS—Behold the once staid walking shoe flashing 
forth with “trimmings!” Whether its snowy buck- 
skin shapeliness is emphasized by black or tan 
leather,|this model is very new and very smart. $20. 


summer footwear. easurement 
charts enclosed. Mal orders post- 
62d. Fit guaranteed. Charge 
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dealer 
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Dept.MV. 
Seventeen 
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Broadway 
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LE CHOCOLATE 


EATING, DRINKING, BAKING 
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There’s Relief From a Tight Belt in 
Kady Concealed Suspenders 


Famous Kady comfort and quality in a suspender 
worn under the shirt. Kady Concealed find favor 
with the well-dressed man everywhere. Particu- 
larly desirable for the coatless summertime. Worn 
with a belt, they enable you to wear your belt com- 
fortably loose. Physicians condemn the tight belt. 
Easily fastened to side buttons on trousers. No 
bothersome back buttons. 

At Leading Haberdasheries Everywhere 


The OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 
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N wet city streets, Converse 


tires give you that feeling 
of perf ect safety. Itis the final 
touch of Luxury in Motoring. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Service Branches 











New York 
300 Amsterdam Ave. 
Chicago 
618-626 Jackson Blvd. 


Boston 
801 Boylston Street 
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More Miles —Less Skia 
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HE better dressed 
men, whether canoe- 
ing, golfing, motoring 
or at business, invari- 
ably are wearing Hickok 
Belts and Initial Buckles 
Better quality and better 


styles 


At all good stores 


Ge Hickok Mfp. Co. 


Rochester.N: 



























































Shetland Wool Golf Stockings of the finest 
qualities produced in Scotland—browns and 
grays in an abundant assortment of designs, 
$10.00. Other qualities from $4.50 to $13.50. 
Mail orders sent on approval. 


Peck & Peck Hosiery is sold 
at “Peck & Peck Shops only 


PECK & PECK 


ExclusiveHosiery 
586 FIFTH AVE. 501 FIFTH AVE. 
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5GLOTHINGS )) 


Lt 


Gentlemens Furnishing une, 


‘MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing for Summer Sport 
Ready made & to Measure 


Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis 
Yachting, Riding, etc. 
in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear & Hosiery 
Straw & Panama Hats, English & Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Novelties 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. 
Liveries for Stable, Garage or Club 






































IT IS THE PRIVILEGE OF FINCHLEY TO 
ANNOUNCE THAT A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF SUITS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED IN 
FLANNEL OF THE TONE AND DISTINC- 
TION WHICH ONE IS INCLINED TO ASSO- 
CIATE WITH ENGLISH GARMENTS DE- 
VOTED TOLOUNGE AND COUNTRY USAGE. 

CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 

THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 

READY-T0O-PUT ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Style Brochure matiled on request 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 























at 42nd 
sia at Siti ee aaa Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
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FL AN NEL CAREFULLY selected stock a 


of Pearls and Precious Stones 

the best examples of Parisian 

design in Jewelry—-objects d’art 

and original productions suitable 

‘for presents or for personal use, 

will be found at our Paris Branch, 
23 Rue de la Paix. 


SPAULDING & Co. 
Goldsmiths, Silversmiths ond Jewelers 
Michigan Avenue at Van Buren Street : 


CHICAGO 


PARIS, 23 RUE DE LA PAIX 
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Elegance of finish, 
perfection of fit, ex- 
clusiveness of style, 
economy in cost and 
wear endow “Best 
Knit” Hosiery with a 
standard of merit 
which best meets the 
exacting requirements 
of men thor- 
oughly versed 
in the essen- 
tials of correct 





ci 





attire and true hosiery 
values. 

A full range of colors 
and most desirable 
weights and. styles. 
Silk, cashmere, isle, 
silk plaited, silk lisle, 
silk and wool. Ask 
your dealer. Milwau- 

kee Hosiery 
Company, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Wm. A. FRENCH & Go. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
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A BIT of PARIS on the PLAZA 


HE New York visitor finds 

a shop fascinating and ex- 
quisite, in the French catering 
establishment of Louis Sherry 
at the Park’s gateway. Sherry 
chocolates and bonbons. Ices 
and pastries of a delightful 
Parisian flavor. 


Kowr Shrew 
5“ Avenue at 58™ Street 
New York 


CHARLES RICHARD WILSON, Manager 


























‘ESTABLISHED 1874 


2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
New York 


AILORS for men 

desiring to be 
groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 
best ideas of the smart- 
est fashion centres of 
the world, it has been 
our privilege to serve a 
distinguished clientele. 


© 1920 
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Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





furniture. 








Tobey 


Designs and | 
Construction in | 
Interior Furnishing 


The designs and sketches of an interior are 
but the plans of a work still to be executed. 
The beauty and permanency of the final 
result depend upon the quality of the ma- 
terials and workmanship employed. 


Sixty years of rigorous insistence upon the 
highest standards of excellence in furniture 
and decorations earned the recognition that 
connoisseurs everywhere accord to Tobey 


The TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes” 


oe a Plain End or Cork iT) 


NEW YORK 








People of culture and 


refinement invariably 
PREFER ‘Deities 
to any other cigarette 


304 














Grade Turkish 
rrettes in the World 


Makers of the Hi 
and Egyptian Ciga 
































Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 


who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing or 
who have 
facial 
lines, 
wrin- 
kles, or 

















by age, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 
Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe. 
beauty 
Kathryn ne. 
ray’s remarkable 


= 

Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, ““crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY. Inc. 
Suite 532 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Overweight? | 
TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — FREE | 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. B H 
YouTHruc APPEARANCE CANNOT BE } 
MAINTAINED If ONEY HAIR IS GREY R i 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE A Oo 5 
PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION : 
OF THE HAIR TO ITS SAFE : C 
ORIGINAL COLOR BY f 

ime ure oF 6 SIMPLE, SURE H | 

PREPARATION U 

OF wn: NOT ONLY RESTORES THE R 

HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 
PREsERves THE Beauty, Lire, AND E 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. | | 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 
IM Shades from Golden to fet Black 
S 


NE I en 





# Hundreds of men, hun- 
dreds of women will be de- 
lighted to read 


Tressscesenoese@ere 


FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


NEOs @ 366 Rfith Ave. NY. 


Bintan tng Ain ind aoe die TWENTY WEEKS 


To NoRMALTOWN BY 




















PLEASANT TRAVEL 


GORDON —y 
MOTOR s_ _ 
CRIB 


A New Confort 
for Mother 
and Baby 






It will come to you free while 
the edition lasts. It tells how 
you may _ satisfactorily reduce 
your weight and permanently re- 
move the cause of obesity. There 
are no drugs to take, no teas or 
potions, no massages, exercises, 






Motoring diets, or starvations. 
a Pleasure The method vitalizes every 
nerve of the digestional tract, 
for ALL makes firm sound healthy tissue 


and _ puts real energy into the 
whole body. It is used thirty 
minutes per day in comfort while 


ou_read or _rest. 
This crib for babies up to two 4 2 <s 


years is being used by thousands 

of families. An ingenious SPRING 
arrangement enables baby to sleep over 
the roughest roads, and mother may drive. 

Can be compactly folded or quickly removed 


Write today for that which you 
have been so long waiting, a re- 
liable positive method. Address 
No 


sO Ps — in use. Occupies no useful space T H E R M A L A I D S 
Drawer X. 
Send for Illustrated GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. ; 





Booklet Steubenville, Ohio 


and Dealer's Name Dept. N, 219 N. State Street, CHICAGO 
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© by Clio Bracken 


“THE WORLD'S 
FIRST KISS” 


Reproduction of this 
famous American master- 
pieceinBronzeorinMarble 
cannowbeobtainedonly at 


THE TANAGRA 
STUDIO 


33 West 54th Street 
New York City 


A reproductian 20 inches high in 
the new Tanagra Coloring sent 
upon receipt of check for $35. 
Photographs 71% by 914 $2 each. 

















“et all the foremost pawelers 
/~the more accesst ones 
named on request ad 


Write for Catalogue 














Shere is always a 


Hu yler Variety 


Jo ) fit the mood 
or taste of the 


moment 





NEW YORK 


Bon bons Chocolates 
































REDUCHeaergurely 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Ce. 
Orange, N. J. Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
; now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 
~“.. Sirs:—Two weeks ago Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
gan takiny your Basy - 
Bread, and I have lost nine Some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 
pi one half pounds. If I By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
righ rid I have aT eee - of people have regained their normal weight. No unpleasant 
tor. gu. a good erampl¢ dieting. No medicine. No irksome exercise. 
Sincerely yours, You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
as is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Washington, D. C. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 28&02k"eod Avenue 





























Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired bywearing 
Dr. Walter's Meaicatea 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. % 
4 Send for illus- “ 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. r 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bust Reducer, $6.00 
(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) New York Chin Reducer, $2.50 
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How many clothing 
houses do you know 
who have set up a real 


barrier to cotton? 


How many tell frank- 
ly about their acid test 
for every piece of cloth 
they buy? 


Our “stone wall” has 
been built so long that 
it’s seldom cotton tries 
to butt in. 


But you never know! 


So, whether foreign 
or domestic, we clip a 
small piece from each 
delivery of every cloth 
we buy, boiling it in 
caustic potash so as to 
be absolutely sure that 
not even a fraction of 


cotton gets in. 


Pays to know your 


dealer. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at13thSt. “Four at 34thSt. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW. YORK CITY 
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"¥ URKISH tobacco is the best cigarette 
H = tobacco grown on earth. Needless to 
argue that point—it’s the world’s verdict. 


Like the best of everything, the best 
Turkish tobaccos are costly. 


If the 100% pure Turkish tobaccos_of which 





MURAD is made were cheap in price, there would 





be but few other kinds of cigarettes smoked. 





» You can test the aristocracy of a cigarette by the quality and 
' quantity of Turkish it contains—the more Turkish of superior quality 


used, the better the cigarette. 
MURAD is 100% Turkish of the purest and best varieties grown. 
Could any cigarette be more? 


That is why’ MURAD costs 
more than ordinary cigarettes. 


That is why MURAD is 


“Judge for yourself—!” 





Makers of the Highest Grode Turkish 
end Lyypluan Cigarettes un the Vourld 
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ii * 1. WOODARD, 
1 ef | }) CLARKE & CO. 
NN eN : Perfumers 
| JY Portland, Oregon 


Ce FRANK 
| | M.PRINDLE&CO. 
Ri) : rae Distributors 
ey ry 71 W. 35th Street 


New Yor! 


VANITY FAIR 


SCENTED REFINEMENT _ ! 
OF THE BATH | 


ee "THE freshening softness 
Soe and delightful fragrance 
} of the Bath U- AR- DAS 
’ ¢ imparts a pleasant sense of stimu- 
gee lation. Do you know this luxury ? 
oe". Try it today. 


75¢ the box of 12 tab- 
lets at all leading drug 
departments, or direct 
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Fox’s Spiral Puttees are very 
smart, comfortable and durable 
—ideal for cycling, golf, riding, 
walking and other outdoor 


Perfect 
Workmanship 


sports. Made on a curve, of 
the finest English wool, they fit 


Kebuilder“Gowns 
(Saker x Gowns 


New York's exclusive and most uni ue Dress- 
making establishment where simply Ww 
are wrought with your passe frocks. 


ONDERS 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
i Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 
and tomorrow with al] the charm of 


GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers, 


your own individuality. 


Prices 


Reasonable 


7 East 55th St., New York 


Telephone Plaza 9463 








closely round the leg in trim, 








neat spirals. They will not 
ravel and fray at the edges or 
bind the leg like ordinary put- 
tees. Colors—khaki, forest 
green, cadet blue, etc. 


The genuine Fox’s—the puttee 
of the world—have a small 
brass tag with the name and 
the letter R or L, for right or 
left, on each puttee. If your 
dealer hasn’t them we'll supply 
you direct. 


refunded. 


Regulation Heavy Weight. .$4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight. .$4.50 
Extra Fine Light Shade. .$5.00 











The Manley-Johnson where 
$ without discomfort. 
Corporation 10 — 100 coends overweight, look better and feel better. 
260 West Broadway $5.00. Send for your reducer today. 
t. 12 New York Ci R 
wos wspcimger 2 Dr. Thomas Lawton 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 


The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 


sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 


Easily fol- 


Dr. Lawton (shown in 


The complete cost 
Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dept. 83, 120 W. 70th St., New York City. 


For personal services, call or phone Col. 4669 

















Gray Hair Ended 


in From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has 
discovered the 
way for restor- 
ing gray hair to 
its natural color. 
It is offered to 
women in Mary 
T. Goldman’s 
Scientific Hair 
Color Restorer. And women use this 
scientific hair color restorer with the 
same freedom they do powder. Simply 
comb Mary T. Goldman’s through the 
hair. In from 4 to 8 days every gray 
hair will be gone. 


Sarg, Goldinay 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 






This Test Convinces 


Send the coupon for a trial bottle and 
our special comb. Be sure and give the 
exact color of your hair. Try it on a 
lock of hair. Compare the results and 
the pleasure of using with the old way. 
Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1924 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 








Mary T. Goldman, 1924 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 
special comb. I am not _—— in any way by 
accepting this free offer. he natural color of 


my hair is 

black.... jet black.... dark brown...+ 
medium brown.... light brown.... 

BUONO sccocccceswvvccccsesevseceseesoee 

SEOUL, 4 Nb uaso00 San aye'e Town ..ceccecoe® 
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Unspoken Thoughts 


It is our work to interpret 
for you, in enduring Barre 
granite, those thoughts that 
perhaps never find expres- 
sion in words. The simplest 
monument may express 
these thoughts most truly. 
We offer you a personal 
service that 74 years of 
success have made _par- 
ticularly valuable. 


Write for Booklet No. 5 


HARRISON GRANITECO. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Member of Memoria! Crafts Institute 


Offices in principal cities 
Works: BARRE, VT 


HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, published once a 
month at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1920. 
State of New York, County of New York: Before 
me, a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City; Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 
West 44th St., New York City, Managing Editor, 
None; General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West 
44th St., New York City; Business Manager, None. 
2. That the owners are: Owner: The Vogue Com- 
pany, 19 West 44th St., New York City. Stock- 
holders: Condé Nast, 470 Park Ave., New Yor! 
City; Barrett Andrews, Bronvxille, N. Y.; E. H. 
Stimson, 109 East 71st St., New York City; 
M. S. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New York City; 
M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also in case where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the conditions uader which stockholders and se- 
cur.ty holders who do not appear upon the boots 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
hes any interest direct or indirect in the said 
Stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by him. Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 27th day of March, 
1920. (Seal.) Florence T. Nilsson, Notary Public 
for Queens County. Certificate filed in New York 
County No. 18. (My commission expires March 
30, 1920.) 
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P to the present time it 
has been almost impossi- 
ble to get a face powder 

to stay on the face longer than 
it takes to put it on. You 
powder your nose nicely and 
the first gust of wind or the 
rst puff of your handkerchief 
and away goes the powder, 
leaving your nose shiny and 
conspicuous, probably just at 
the very moment when you 
would give anything to appear 
at your best. A specialist has 
at last perfected a pure powder 
that really stays on; that stays 
on until you wash it off. It does 
not contain white lead or rice 
powder to make it stay on. 
This improved formula con- 
tains a medicinal 
powder doctors pre- 
scribe to improve 
the complexion. In 
fact, this powder 
helps to prevent and 
reduce enlarged 
pores and irritations. 
It is also astringent, 
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discouraging flabbiness, crow’s 
feet and wrinkles. This unusual 
powder is called La-may 
(French, Poudre L’Amé). Be- 
cause La-may is pure and be- 
cause it stays on so well, it is 
already used by over a million 
American women. All dealers 
carry the large sixty cent box 
and many dealers also carry the 
generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder 
and see how beautifully it im- 
proves your complexion you 
will understand why La-may so 
quickly became the most popu- 
lar beauty powder sold in New 
York. We will give you five 
thousand dollars if you can buy 
a better face powder 
anywhere at any 
price. There is also 
a wonderful La-may 
talcum that sells for 
only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roy- 
stone, Dept. D, 16 F. 
18th St., New York. 
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Brassiere - 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
DR. WALTER'S fitoicates 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men & Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
5 = (Bill'ngs Blig., 4th Floor) 
(Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East 
Philade’phia Representative: 
MISS MARY KAMMERER, 
1029 Walnut St. 
SanFrancisco Pepresentative: 


$7.00 ADELE ; 
Stockton St. 


- Price $7: 
Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 345 





Endorsed by 














Face Mask - Price $7.00 
CO., For purifying the complex- 
ion and removing wrinkles 














Manufactured entirely 
of the finest Turkish to- 
bacco and hand rolled 
under ideal conditions 
in our sanitary factory at 
22 West 39th Street, of 
which we invite your in- 
spection. 


M. M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th St. New York 





M. M. Importing Co. 
No. 1 Cigarettes 


PACKED IN CEDAR BOXES OF 100 
PLAIN, COLD, AND CORK ENDS, $3.25 Carriage prepaid 





Sole agents in the U. S. for 


DUNHILL PIPES 
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1454 Sheffield dinner coffee set. 
$25.00 
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HE stately 
charm of good 
Sheffield is com- 
pelling when the 
Sheffield is new 
— but absolutely 
irresistible when 
you've owned it 
and used it—and 
lived with it. For 
Wedding Gifts it 
is hard to imagine 
anything finer. 
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OVINGTON’S 
“TheGift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32d St. 
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all the customary social 
functions because Lane Bry- 
ant provides for her the same 
smart, attractive clothes other 
women are wearing—clothes with- 
out any “maternity” look. The 
only difference is patented adjust- 
ments which allow necessary ex- 
pansion without alteration and 
always insure even hang. 
These charming designs conceal 
the condition, let you go about as 
usual, 


Mail Shopping Service 


Call in person at any of our stores, in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Washington 
or San Francisco if you can. If not, send 
for our style book. Sent free with our 
charming baby book. Address Dept. D1. 


Mi Sait the custom may enjoy 
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VANITY FAIR 


Matbohm 


A Jaunty Angle 


of the windshield. a praceful 


line from stem to stern. wide 
square, free swinping doors 

thus have master builders ex 
pressed in outward appear 
ance the personality of this 
Maibohm creation. The roar 
inv rush of a tornado or a 
breath of power lie hidden 
beneath this smart exterior 
Materials of lasting goodness 
and 32 years experience 'n 
coach building insure perman 
ence to Ma!bohm's reputation 


as the Best light six made. 


AYE Shole) oles bier: Taleltlt-4 mm Oat le 


Mahe s of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 





FAIR 

















owners would vote on every detail of their ideal car if 
they had the power to do so. 


“ibwinsigie if you will, how one million experienced | 


Think, how few would vote for this feature or that feature, 
but how many would vote for those dominant features which 
characterize the best average product of man’s hands and brain. 


Every feature—every detail of this car—was determined 
only after an exhaustive study of all cars built in America and 
abroad. ; 


Light in weight—as the modern car of today must be; 
compact, good-looking and comfortable, this Jordan meets 
every demand. 


It responds like a race horse to the spur. Over city street 
or country road, balance is ever a dominant characteristic of 
the Jordan. Its entire movement is forward. No lurching 
side-sway. No jerky up and down motion. But ever the white 
ribbon of the road flowing past swiitly, smoothly, evenly. 


Small wonder men and women who have learned the worth 
a truly good car, choose the Jordan. 
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Columbia Grafonola 


IN PERIOD DESIGNS 


Just as we have searched the world for 
all of its most beautiful music to put upon 
Columbia Records, so we have traveled 
far to find the most beautiful designs for 
our Period Model Gratonolas. 

This Japanese model, with its deep, 
detailed carving and its exqui 
site coloring, is a wonderful example of 
Oriental handicraft. The flowers and 
birds in their natural colors, the jet black 
background and high lights in gold, all 
toned down as if by the passage of years, 
make this an artistic masterpiece. 


A Few Exclusive Columbia Artists 


Baklanoff Gordon Macbeth Romaine 
Barrientos Hackett Mardones Rothier 
Garden Lazaro Ponselle Stracciari 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; 
Period Designs up to $2100. 


Beauty from the Orient 


This Japanese Period Design Grafonola is one of 
the 23 exquisite Period Models of the Columbia 
Grafonola. All are operated by electric current, 
motor starting and stopping automatically. This 
model has accommodations for 144 records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 














